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Has This Ever Happened to You? 





a cup of coffee, what would you do? What would 

you say? Would you turn to the hostess and say 
“T beg pardon”’? Would you offer your apologies to 
the entire company? Would you ignore the incident 
completely? Which is the correct thing to do? 

To be able to do and say the right thing at the 
right time is the badge of culture, and the man or 
woman who has that power is indeed an individual 
of polish and poise. 


What Do You Know About 
Introductions? 


To establish an immediate and friendly under- 
standing between two people who have never met ° 
before, to make the conversation flow more smoothly 
and pleasantly, to create an agreeable, harmonious 
atmosphere—that is the purpose of the introduction. 
A eorrect, courteous conversation—making an in- 
troduction is an art itself, and reflects refinement and culti- 
vation on the person who is the medium. 

How do YOU introduce two people? Do your introductions 
ereate a pleasant, easy atmosphere, or one that is uncom- 
fortably strained? 

Try this simple test and see what you really know about the 
art of introduction: : 

Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have met at your home for 
the first time. Would you say, Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith, 
or Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown? Would you say, Miss Smith, 
let me make you acquainted with Mrs. Brown? 

If Mr. Blank happened to drop in for a little chat, how would 
you present him to the ladies: to both at once, or to each one 
individually? And how would you present Bobby, who comes 
running in from school; Bobby, this is Mr. Blank, or Mr. Blank, 
this is Bobby, or would you use the J want you to meet method? Do 
you ever say, / take pleasure in introducing? Isit right or wrong? 

How do you introduce a sweetheart to your relatives for 
the first time? How do you introduce her or him to your friends? 

On the other hand, if you are being introduced, how do you 
acknowledge it? Do you use any of these expressions: ‘‘ Pleased 
to know you,” ‘‘ Delighted,’’ ‘‘How do you do?”’ Does a gentle- 
man rise upon being introduced to a lady? Does the lady rise? 
Is it correct for the lady and gentleman to shake hands? 

The difference between the right and wrong thing in iniro- 
ducing is the difference between culture and coarseness. 

The man who would be polished, impressive, and the woman 
who covets the wonderful gift of charm must cultivate the 
art of introduction. 


Etiquette at the Dance 


The ball-room should always be a center of culture and 
grace. To commit a breach of etiquette at the dance is to 
condemn yourself as a hopeless vulgarian. But alas! how 
many blunders are made by people who really believe that they are 
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following the conventions of society to the highest let- 
ter of its law! What blunders do you make in the ball- AE 
room? These questions may help you discover them. Ss ce) 

Does etiquette allow a woman to ask for a dance? edt i 
May she refuse to dance without a reason? What a 
is the proper thing for a young girl to do if she is not asked 
to dance? What is a polite and courteous way of refusing a 
dance? How many times may a girl dance with the same partner 
without breaking the rules of etiquette? Is it correct to wander 
away from the ball-room with a fiancé? 

According to etiquette’s laws is it necessary for a gentleman 
to dispose of his partner to someone else before he asks another 
lady for a dance? How shall he ask a lady to dance? Which 
are the correct forms and which the incorrect? How shall he 
dispose of the lady after the dance if he must return to the 
lady he has escorted? What is the right dancing position for the 
gentleman? For the lady? What style of dress is correct to 
wear at a dance? 

There is perhaps no better place to display the culture and 
finesse of your breeding than the ball-room, resplendent with the 
gay gowns of women and enchanting with the ease and grace- 
fulness of dancing couples. Here the gallantry of true gentle- 
men and the grace and delicacy of cultured women asserts itself. 
Here you can distinguish yourself either as a person of culture 
or a person of boorishness. 


When Wedding Bells Ring Out 


etiquette again comes to the fore. What is the right dress 
for the bride to wear? How shall the invitation be worded? 
When shall the groom give his farewell bachelor dinner? How 
shall congratulations be extended? And after the wedding 
there are cards of thanks and cards of invitation to be sent. 
The wedding breakfast must be arranged and perhaps a honey- 
moon trip must be planned. Suffice to say that the bride and bride- 
groom will find invaluable aid in the Encyclopedia of Etiquette. 
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Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


In thé most minute details of daily life, in the hours of pros- 

perity and adversity alike, at all times, there is the omnipresent 
need of holding one’s self in hand, of impressing by one’s culture 
and breeding, of doing the right thing. Culture is, after all, one 
of the fine arts. To excel it in music or painting, the price is 
vigilance, study and incessant effort; to be cultured, polished, 
the price is conscientious effort and study. 
_ “Clothes may make the man,” but whether you are clothed 
in rags or silks your culture cannot be hidden. For he who is 
polite, refined and well bred wears a gorgeous robe endowed 
with the fine embroidery of honor and respect. Not even rags 
can cover it. 

The world is a harsh judge, but it is just. It will not tolerate 
the man who makes blunders at the dinner table. It will not 
tolerate the woman who breaks the conventions of society at the 
dance. It will not tolerate the illiterate in the Art of Etiquette. 

“Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ is excellent in quality, com- 
prehensive in proportions, rich in illustrations. It comes to 
you as a guide, a revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels 
lingering doubts, corrects blunders, teaches you the right thing 
to do. It isa book that will last. You will preserve it, to refer again 
and again to its invaluable aid toward culture and refinement. 


New Chapters on Foreign Countries 
Two new and _interest: chapters have been added to the original 
edition of the “ Encyclo of Etiquette." They are “The Etiquette 
of Travel” and ‘The Etiquette in Foreign Countries." The woman who 
is traveling alone must be extremely circumspect in her conduct. The 
conventions of etiquette must be strictly observed. The man who is 
ing a woman abroad must not subject her to embarrassment by 


blunders in etiquette. Tips, dress, calling cards, correspondence, ad- 
dressing royalty and addressing clergy abroad are discussed and the dinner 
etiquette in France, —— and Germany is disclosed. The two chapters 
are brimful of hints and poinfers for the man or woman who travels. 


Send No Money 


This is the first time that a complete and intensive two-volume set of 
the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette’’ has been offered. The edition will go 
quickly. Don't delay—send for your set NOW before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to 5 days’ FREE examination of the 
two-volume set of the *‘ Encyclopedia of Etiquette."’ At the end of that 
time, if you decide that you want to keep it, simply send us $3.50 in full 
payment—and the set is yours. Or, if for any reason you are not satis- 
fied, return it to us and you won't be out acent. You owe it to yourself 
and to the children in your home to have a set of the “ Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette” in 
your library. 
This opportu- 
nity may never 
come again. 
Send for the 
set today and 
surprise your 
friends with 
your knowl- 
edge of the 
correct thingto 
do, say, write, 
and wear at all 
times. Justmail 
the coupon— 
don’t send any 
money. Nelson 
Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 
392, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y 


Free Examination Coupon 
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L.D. 2-5-21 


NELSON, DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 392, Oyster Bay, New York 


Gentlemen: 

You may send me thecomplete two-volume set of 
the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette." After 5 days 
either will return the books or send you $3.50 in full 
payment. This places me under no obligation. 
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Keith’s $2-50 Offer 


73 plan books, showing 100 
designs of artistic bungalows, 
| cottages, or two-story houses— 
in frame, stucco and brick— 
| with floor plans and descrip- 
tions, and 8 months’ subscrip- 
tion to Keith’s Magazine, all 
for $2.50. 

for over 20 years an authority on 
lanning, baiting and decorating 
With its help and Keith's 





s > 
Keith’s 
homes— 25c a copy on newsstands. V 
Plans you can get the most distinctive, comfortable and sat- 
isfactory home with greatest economy. 

Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and Keith's for 12 months—$4.50 


Ret Corporation, 423 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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—— Big 
- free to pass the Bar tion in any State, 
. Complete 24 volume library (12 books) specially prepared 
leading pro fessional and law trained business men, Organized 1910. 
Low enrollment fee, easy terms. Write for free illustrated book. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 22 Morton Bidg., Chicago 


STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 

An institution with national patronage, for stammerers onlv. 

Found . Scientific treatment combines training of brain 
with speech organs. Strongly Endorsed by Medical Profession. 
288-page cloth bound book, with full particulars, mailed 
free to all stammerers. Address BENJAMIN N. ROGUE. President, 
4355 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


LITERARY DIGEST 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


Display announcements of private schools and 
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FOUR ISSUES 


June 4th August 6th 
July 2nd September 3rd 


The Literary Digest School Directory 


will appear throughout the Season, May 14th 
to September 10th inclusive (14 weeks), except 
in the display issues of June 4th, July 2nd, 
August 6th, September 3rd. 


Write at once for rates and full particulars 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. 4. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free.” Please address 
THE HONE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Excoweln Dept. 71 Springfield, Mass. 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 
Remepever and Magazine Iilus- 
tratin; Pastel Crayon Portraits 
and Hishions. By Mail or Local 

S Classes. Write for terms and list 
of successful sudents 


ASSOCIATED ART ‘STUDIOS 
61B Fiatiron Bidg., New York 











GUL The Souths EP New School 


O Il for Girls and 
re e Young Women 
By-the-Sea Gulfport Miss 


Highest scholastic standards in class room and studio, 
Land and water sports. Outdoor life the whole year. 
Illustrated catalog on request 


Address: Gulf-Park, West Beach, Gulfport, Miss. 





School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the care and 
training of children who through mental disability are un- 
able to attend public or private schools. Dept. of Domestic 


14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 
» Principal, Box 160, Roslyn, Pa. 


Science for older girls. 
MOLLIE A. WOODS 











A Short Cut to French 


ERE isa practical workmanlike little book based 
on a new method of attacking the problem of 
learning French, a method that has Seen thor- 


oughly tested and has proved unusually successful. If 
you would avoid the learning of long lists of irregular 
verbs, that bugbear of the beginner, and would substi- 


and effective Key system for 
r otherwise, y u will find 


tute for this task an easy 
conjugating all verbs, regular « 
material help in 

Rapid Method for French Verbs 


By R. A. de MASSABIELLE 





which discards all the usual complexities of verb con- 
jugation and reducesit to a simple matter of adding to 
the stem form certain unchanging terminations. The 
pupil is taught to form the tenses of verbs he has never 
seen before and does it with ease. Complete, with aux- 
iliary verb exercises, sentence formation, vocabularies, 
and illustrative quotations. Useful alike to the child and 


the adult seeking a time-saving method of acquiring a 
new language. izmo, Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.05. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Latin-English :: English-Latin 


CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY of classical Latin. Contains 
also Roman calendar and glossary of os ge a gy names wi 
classical or later Latin equivalents. 928 p repaid $2.05. 
Ranienstch Indes BUcextra FUNK & WRGHALLS COMPANY.N.Y 








STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE bookentitled“ST AMMERING ., ItsOriginand the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure.”” Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of “‘The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
Largest and best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 
The North-Western School, 2319 Grand Ave.,Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Is Hell Eternal? 


HIS momentous question is asked and answered in 

a new bock issued under this title by Rev. Charles 

H. Pridgeon, M.A., President and Founder of 
the Pittsburgh Bible Institute, who treats the sub- 
ject from an orthodox standpoint and in a ccnstructive 
manner designed to aid every thoughtful man or woman 
who has had difficulty with the doctrine of endless 
punishment as usually taught. 

If you have bcen troubled with doubts on this 
point, here is a book, simply and plainly written, so that 
eny layman can understand it, that will resolve them 
effectually. It is rcoted and based on Scripture and its 
message is clear and convincing. 

“A book full of meaty instruction for the ordinary 
unscholarly church worshipper. He may learn from it 

. that there is nothing in Sacred w rit to preclude 
the hope of saivati n for every sinner.” —Evening Post, 
New 

12mo, Cloth, 336 pages, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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$100 an Hour for Your Spare Time 


If someone were to offer you $100 an 
hour for your spare time, you would 
hardly take him seriously. 


And yet— 


At least seven hours of your spare time 
every week are actually worth that much 
to you, and over a period of years you 
can collect it! 


Thousands, literally thousands of am- 
bitious men and women, as a direct 
result of not more than 500 hours of 
systematic study in their spare time, have 
added, during their best working years, 
more than $50,000 to their individual 
incomes. That, by the way, is an in- 
crease of only $2,000 a year (not count- 
ing interest) for 25 years—but what a 
difference it makes! 


Here, for example, is Tom Wright, 
Vice-President of a moderate-sized cor- 
poration—salary, $7,500. With him in 
the same businessare Jim Bailey, auditor; 
Washburn, Manager of Sales; Whittier, 
in charge of foreign business; Jones, 
Manager of Traffic; Edwards, Corre- 
spondence Supervisor; Harry Chambers, 
Office Manager—every man of them 
swinging a job that pays $5,000 a year 
or better. 


“Luck’’ never got them these jobs. 


“Pull” may have opened the door —but 
if they hadn’t made good, it would have 
turned them out mighty quick. 


The secret of their advancement? 


—Summed up absolutely in the two 
words, business training. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


During the past ten years LaSalle Extension 
University, through its ‘* Problem Method"* of 
individual instruction, has fitted over 230,000 
members for positions of greater responsibility. 


These men and women have obtained this train- 
ing in the quiet of their own homes. Under 
the personal guidance of men conspicuous for 
their success in business, they have gained in 
their spare time that specialized knowledge and 
that broad understanding of business principles 
and procedure which have led them steadily and 
surely to greater responsibility—and greater pay. 


During a period of only three months, 968 
members of LaSalle Extension University re- 
ported definite salary increases amounting to 
$573,056, an average increase, per man, of 
over 46 per cent. 


Just for comparison, set down on paper your 
present annual earnings; then consider the pos- 
sibility of increasing them within the next twelve 
months by 46 per cent—or more. 


It may look impossible to you. It looked im- 
possible—when they started—to those 968 La 
Salle members who won equivalent promotion. 


Now theyare rapidly taking down every barrier 
to their future. Neither they nor any other 
man or woman can afford to stay in humdrum 


jobs at mediocre pay when the road to real 
achievement is so readily within their reach. 


Make your spare hours 
hundred-dollar hours 


Every day Opportunity holds out to all men 
equally the material of success—TIME. Are 
you making the best use of your spare time— 
worth, by conservative estimate, $100 an hour? 
No man in his right senses makes a bonfire 
of one hundred dollar bills. Is it the more 
reasonable that he should burn up ##me—and 
thus burn up his fortune and his future? 
How one man found, in the well-directed use 
of his spare time, the key to real success in 
business is told in a fascinating story, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ a story that has 
been the inspiration of thousands of ambitious 
men and women. We shall be glad to send 
this book to you free upon request, and with 
it full particulars regarding the course listed 
below in which you indicate your interest. 
The ability to decide and act fs the one out- 
standing characteristic of the successful busi- 
ness man. Now is the one best moment for 
decision. Mark, sign and mail the attached 
coupon—and let not a week go by until you 
have found the way to turn your spare evening 
hours into money! 
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Dept. 252-R, Chicago, Illinois 
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COPYMGNT 1920 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE C0., C’NCINNAT! 


From every standpoint Ivory Soap is economical. 

It is economical in its cost. No soap so big and so good 
sells for so little. 

It is economical in its all-round bath and toilet use. Special 
toilet soap is not required in the home where Ivory is used. 
It is economical in that it floats. You are reminded to 
take it out of the water instead of having it sink out of 
sight and waste away. 

The use of Ivory Soap is true economy because it gives 
you everything you want at the lowest price for which all 
these essentials can be obtained. 


Do you know the SAFE way 
to wash silks and other fine 
fabrics? 


Send for free Sample 
package of Ivory Soap 
Flakes. Try it on any 
delicate garment and 
you will know that you 
finally have found a 
safe way to wasb your 
loveliest clothes. Ad- 
dress The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 
38-B, Cincinnati, Obio. 


The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household soaps: Pand G The White Naphtha Soap, 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder thus enabling thehousekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose 
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GROWING DISPOSITION to “let Russia alone” 
A is noted by an observant paragrapher, who explains it 

on the theory that “‘the outside world has entirely 
exhausted its vocabulary.” This attitude of ‘“‘hands off,” 
remark our editorial observers, is in effect the policy upon which 
President Wilson urges the Allies to unite for a solution of the 
baffling and ominous problem with which Soviet Russia challenges 


TO CURE RUSSIA BY “ABSENT TREATMENT” 





by the English papers. ‘‘Does Mr. Wilson think America can 
join the League for five or ten minutes whenever it wishes some- 
thing, and then get out before it is called on to assume responsi- 
bilities?” asks the Paris Journal des Débats; and the London 
Westminster Gazetie, conceding that the President’s proposal 
“eontains much sound sense,” goes on to say: “But when he 
asks the Allies jointly to guarantee the territorial integrity of 
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THE END OF THE 





the world. The importance of this problem, all agree, can not 


be exaggerated. ‘‘The two immediate obstacles to world reeon- 
struction,” avers the New York Globe, ‘‘are Bolshevism and the 
unsettled German indemnity.” ‘“‘It is in the relations between 
central Russia and the surrounding smailer nations that lies the 
real problem of peace and reeonstruction,” says the New York 
y World. 
the most tremendous problem now before the world; and his 
paper, the Washington Herald, declares that “‘until the Allied 


Powers have at least a semblance of an agreed Russian policy, 


Mr. Hoover recently reminded us that Russia presents 


chaos is certain to continue.” “* President Wilson proposes a 
policy of hands off,” it adds, ‘‘and this may help clear the air.” 
“The time is ripe for a unified Russian policy on the part of the 
Allies,” avers the Brooklyn Eagle, which thinks that this policy 
“should follow the lines laid down by President Wilson.” Both 
Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik spokesmen in this country, it is 
interesting to note, find something to praise in the President’s 
proposal, but correspondents report that it is received coldly 
by the French press, and with a mingling of praise and criticism 
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RAINBOW. —Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


Russia, we are compelled to remark that America refuses to 
share not only in that guaranty but in a guaranty of the in- 
tegrity of other European states which are members of the 
League.” ‘*We wonder if we are reading the ‘Arabian Nights,’ ” 
exclaims the London Chronicle, after also touching on America’s 
attitude toward Another objection, 
raised by the Chieago Tribune, is that the President’s proposal 
will be interpreted as directed at the Japanese occupation of 
Vladivostok and other points in the Siberian Republic. In 
raising this issue, The Tribune declares, Mr. Wilson is preparing 


the League of Nations. 


“an unnecessarily embarrassing diplomatic situation” for his 
successor to inherit. 

Mr. Wilson’s proposal of a unified Russian policy for the 
Allies is contained in a note to the League of Nations on the 
Armenian situation, which he characterizes as “‘but one detail of 
this vast Russian problem.” This note, which is addrest to 
Paul Hymans, President of the League Assembly, and signed by 
Norman H. Davis, Acting Secretary of State, reads in part: 






“There is bitter distrust and fear of war along all the Russian 
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borders. It seems futile to attempt to bring peace to the 
Caueasus, if the result is merely to free the forces there engaged 
for new campaigns on other sectors of this long front. The 
distressful situation of Armenia is but one detail of this vast 
Russian problem, and the President most earnestly urges his 
conviction that it is only by a general and comprehensive 
treatment of the whole problem, only by full and generous 
cooperation of the principal Powers, that a hopeful approach 
to the pacification and independence of Armenia can be found. 
“The attitude of the President toward those now in power in 
Russia has been frequently and clearly exprest. He regards the 

















BUT THERE SEEMS TO BE SOME SUSPICION THAT THE 
DOCTOR HIMSELF IS NOT IN THE BEST OF HEALTH. 


—Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Bolsheviki as a viclent and tyrannical minority, by no means 
representing the real desires and purposes of the Russian people. 
But he has never believed that the problems raised by this 
coup d’état could be solved by military action from outside. He 
now hopes that the recent tragical events on the Polish front 
and in the Crimea have convinced all the world that armed 
invasions is not the way to bring peace to the people of Russia. 

“The rapidly shifting events of recent months have only 
strengthened his conviction that the Russian revolution, benef- 
icent in its main purposes, must be developed to a satisfactory 
conclusion by the Russians themselves. Help may from time to 
time be given from outside and voluntarily received, but at- 
tempts at military coercion can but end in disaster. .... . 

“The unrest and instability along the border are caused by 
bitter and mutual distrust. The struggling new nationalities 
which were formerly part of the Russian Empire are afraid to 
disarm and return to the works of peace because they distrust the 
Bolsheviki and fear new aggressions. The Soviets contend that 
they are afraid to demobilize because they fear new attacks. 

“The great impediment to peaceful reconstruction in those 
troubled border territories, the imminent danger of new hostil- 
ities, is caused by the utter confusion between offense and 
defense. Unless this distinction can be clearly defined there is 
not only small hope of peace but no hope of a clear perception 
of who is responsible for new wars. 

“Tt is, therefore, the thought of the President that the present 
moment offers a peculiarly pressing challenge to an attempt at 
general pacification on the Russian borders along these lines. 
Such an attempt seems to the President the logical outgrowth— 
in fact, the only logical development—of the request to mediate 
in the Armenian conflict, and he feels bound in conscience once 
more to call this matter to the attention of the associated nations. 

“It is obvious to all that these small struggling border states 
will net attack great Russia unless encouraged by promise of 
support from the stronger Powers. The President, therefore, 


believes that the sine gua non of an attempt at pacification must 
be a public and solemn engagement among the Great Powers 
not to take advantage of Russia’s stricken condition and not to 
violate the territorial integrity of Russia nor to undertake them- 
selves any further invasions of Russia, nor to tolerate such 
invasions by others. 

“Such a public agreement would in effect say to those now in 


power in Russia: ‘You are not menaced from outside. The 
Great Powers have voluntarily guaranteed you from attack, 
You can have peace if you want it.’ 

“The responsibility for any new war which might break out 
on the Russian border would then be clearly placed.” 

Copies of this note are to be circulated in Russia and in all 
the border states involved in the Russian problem, according to a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Tribune. In New York, 
A. J. Sack, director of the Russian Information Bureau, repre 
senting in this country the Russian anti-Bolshevik democratie 
forces, issues a statement in which he hails the note as a ful- 
filment of the President’s promise ‘‘to stand by Russia,” and 
goes on to say: 

‘President Wilson justly contends that the struggle against 
Bolshevism should not take the form of a struggle against 
Russia. Lloyd George’s well-known unfortunate utterance that 
it is not in the interest of Great Britain to see the reestablish- 
ment of a strong and united Russia gave the Bolsheviki a great 
deal of comfort, fired with patriotism the ranks of the ‘Red’ 
army now built upon principles of universal compulsory service, 
and thereby strengthened the Bolshevik rule. The Polish of- 
fensive in the spring, combined with the Polish demands, besides 
territory of Russian Poland, for nine additional Russian prov- 
inces where the Poles constitute not more than 5 per cent. of 
the entire population, produced the same effect. 

“The Bolsheviki must be deprived of the pose of national 
defenders of Russia and of the possibility of referring to foreign 
foes as the reason for keeping a large ‘Red’ army. The Russian 
people who are still continuing their struggle against Bolshevism 
must be given the possibility of concentrating their effort upon 
the internal factor that destroys Russia’s life without any fear 
of foreign intrigue and invasion behind their backs.” 

At the same time some of Bolshevism’s champions in this 
country welcome the note for what they call its ‘‘recognition” 
of the Soviet Government. Thus Dr. Isaac A. Hourwich, 
who was statistician for the Soviet foreign trade bureau con- 
ducted here by the recently deported ‘‘Ambassador’’ Ludwig 
Cc. A. K. Martens, remarks that ‘until recently President 
Wilson denied that there was anything like a Soviet Russian 
Government, but now, on the eve of his moving-day, he recog- 
nizes the fact that there is some sort of government in Russia.” 
The President’s note, says one of Mr. Martens’s legal advisers, 
‘‘merely shows that it has been proved that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is so firmly established that nobody can interfere 
with it, and that it might as well be left alone to work out 
Russia’s destiny.” 

Another view, apparently more widely held in this country, 
is that the Bolshevik Government is already tottering, and 
that absence of interference from without will hasten its fall. 
‘‘Mr. Wilson’s note is based upon the belief in Washington that 
the Bolshevik régime is crumbling,” says the Manchester Union, 
which adds: 

“Tt appeared practically simultaneously with a memorandum 
of 200 printed pages, issued by the State Department, the 
burden of which is the impending break-up of Russian Com- 
munism into contending groups as evidenced by the appearance 
and open warfare of these groups since the Second Congress of 
the Communist Internationale. Official Washington appears 
to be pretty thoroughly committed at present to this idea of 
relatively speedy collapse of Bolshevism through internecine 
strife and the note must be read in the light of this bel‘ef.” 

The Springfield Republican reminds us that “Paris is the 
center of the agitation for a new drive against Soviet Russia, 
which elsewhere commands little enthusiasm in view of the 
dismal failure of Baron Wrangel’s campaign,” while ‘in En- 
gland the only influential bitter-ender is Winston Churchill, 
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who is said not to have abandoned his project for using Russian 
militarism against Bolshevism.” But ‘‘Mr. Wilson recognizes 
that the Bolshevik régime has only been strengthened by the 
foreign wars it has had to carry on,” says the New York Evening 
Post, which believes that “‘to eliminate outside interference and 
to leave the Soviet rulers face to face with the internal problems 
of their own creation is to confront the Soviets with an ultimate 
test.” The same paper continues: 


“The only question is whether the Allied Governments will 
consent to a formal pledge not to attack Russia. This would be 
tantamount to admitting that they have hitherto been engaged 
fn unjustified aggression. The Allies might reply that there is 
no more need of guaranteeing Russia against attack than of 
guaranteeing any other nation which chooses to live in peace 
with the outside world. But in essence Mr. Wilson is right. 
Whether by formal declaration or by acts that speak louder than 
words, the Allies must make it plain for themselves and for the 
border nations under their protection that the Russian people 
fs to be left to deal With its Soviet rulers as it pleases... .... 

“Mr. Wilson’s policy is based on these realities. The cure 
for Sovietism us to let it alone.” 


The President’s message on Russia is peculiarly opportune, 
several papers note, coinciding as it does with the deportation 
of Mr. Ludwig Martens from this country and with the meeting 
in Paris of the remnants of Russia’s duly elected Constituent 
Assembly, which was dissolved by the Bolsheviki three years 
ago. This meeting, under the leadership of Alexander Kerensky, 
former Russian Premier, had for its purpose the union of all 
Russian revolutionary and democratic elements into an organ- 
ization which could speak in the name of the Russian people 
and direct the fight on the Bolsheviki. Aceording to a Paris 
dispatch they formed an ‘exile administration” to ‘‘take over 
the control of Russia when Bolshevism fails.”” In the New 
York Tribune we read further: 


“The factions represented in Paris include ‘all currents of 
Russian democratic and revolutionary thought—Constitutional 
Democrats, Social Revolutionists, Social Populists, and others. 

“These factions, whieh have been at loggerheads for the last 
three years on how to fight Bolshevism, have at last, according 
to information reaching here, achieved a unity of aim and 
program and have elected a committee of nine, headed by 
Alexander Kerensky, Paul Miliukoff, and Nicholas D. Avksentieff, 
three of the foremost chieftains of the pre-Bolshevik period of 
the Russian revolution, to represent the interests of Russia 
abroad and guide the movement in and out of Russia, for the 
speedy overthrow of the Soviet Government. 

“The new movement, it is announced from Paris, will be 
sharply divorced from the efforts made hitherto by White 
Guard generals to drive the Bolsheviki out of Moseow. It will 
have as its basis a program ealling for the establishment of a 
democratic government in Russia, the convocation of a Con- 
stituent Assembly and the restoration of all civie and political 
rights proclaimed by the Mareh revolution. 

“The new Russian center founded in Paris, which is the first 
of its kind since the overthrow of the Provisional Government 
that can be regarded as truly representative of the overwhelming 
majority of the Russian people, it is learned here, has the sup- 
port of the Briand ministry in France and is regarded with distinet 
sympathy by the American Government.” 


It is a political axiom that when the pressure of foreign war 
ceases, internal criticism hegins, the Boston Globe reminds us. 
And it goes on to say: 


“There is no country in Europe which has not learned this 
truth anew since the armistice. As long as men were in the 
trenches there was a grim necessity that the people behind them 
be united. No one could say a word against his Government 
without seeming to betray the Army at the front. But just as 
soon as Germany surrendered, war-solidarity gave place every- 
where to the contention of factions. Lloyd George, alone of all 
the heads of great states which fought in the war, has sur- 
vived the assaults of political opponents. 

“The probability that the Russian Government will now be 
subjected to criticism from its own people is because there is 
ho new invader at the border.” 
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“Hasn't the world had enough experience with other formulas 
applied to Russia to weleome a formula of peace?’’ asks the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘Europe is weary of the hopeless 
task of killing Bolshevism by superficial irritation,” remarks 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which continues: 


“‘Unquestionably the efforts of the Allied nations to hasten 
the downfall of Bolshevism have proved far from helpful. The 
Soviets, posing as defenders of ‘holy Russia’ against foreign 
aggression, have been strengthened rather than weakened by 
the misguided and half-hearted efforts of the Western nations. 
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WHO WILL SUFFER MOST? 
—McCay in the New York American. 


At present only two courses are open. One is to leave Russia 
absolutely alone. The other is to wage- a great war. 
The world will not consent to a great war. Any little war, 
or any encouragement of revolution by foreign aid, will avail 
nothing.” 


“The less we meddle, the sooner Russia will throw her pirates 
overboard,”’ declares the Baltimore Sun. The President’s note 
says the Grand Rapids News. 
But the Pittsburgh Gazette Times thinks that his plan, if carried 


is ‘an appeal to common sense,” 


out, ‘“‘eould only secure an armistice between Russia and her 
harassed neighbors,” because ‘“‘a permanent peace can not be 
had so long as the Bolsheviki rule Russia and the Great Powers 
maintain their present attitude toward that authority.” The 
President “aids the Bolshevik power, both in Russia and outside 
of it, by throwing the weight of his influence against any inter- 
ference with its supremacy,” declares the New York Tribune; 
and the Detroit News discovers in his attitude “‘a curious con- 
glomeration of the theory of watchful waiting and of the doctrine 
of the sacredness of the status quo as taught in Article X of the 
League.” 

The policy Mr. Wilson proposes, thinks the New York Weekly 


Review, is admirable as far as it goes, but— 


“It would not cause the Bolsheviki to withdraw from Armenia, 
nor would it reassure the other border states or nerve them to 
defend themselves against Soviet aggression. With this nega- 
tive declaration should be its positive complement. There should 
be an engagement equally solemn to defend these border states 
against Soviet attack. Now is the time to announce with 
authority that if Moscow picks a quarrel in the spring and the 
‘Red’ armies cross their frontiers, they will be met with armed 
force. It may be good Tolstoyan doctrine to sit with your 
fingers crossed and ‘elearly place’ the responsibility for the 
new war, but it will not save to civilization the poor little border 
nations against a ruthless and cynical enemy.” 















THE NEW 


EVOLUTION WITHIN and territorial losses along its 
borders have produced a modern Germany vastly dif- 
ferent from the nation which ‘“‘stood forth in shining 

armor”’ only three or four years ago. On the 18th of January, 
this year, occurred the semicentenary of the founding of the 
German Empire, an event that stirred publicists all over the 
world to compare the Germany that was with the Germany of 
to-day. ‘‘If seven years ago one had been asked to look ahead 
to this fiftieth anniversary,” observes the New York Times, “‘it 
would have been predicted that it would be celebrated with such 
triumph and jubilations as the world has rarely seen. The 
German dynasty, Government, and people could have been 
counted on to do something colossal on an anniversary which 
eould so truly be called golden. . . . But last Tuesday saw no ex- 
pressions of friendship coming in from foreign peoples. It found 
a Germany universally regarded with suspicion and resentment, 
and so weak that its ill-will to the world, tho everywhere taken 
for granted, aroused no particular apprehension. The dynasty 
glorified in 1871 was in exile, the military caste which had 
glorified it was in at least temporary eclipse. Such commemora- 
tion of the day as openly took place in Germany was regarded by 
large factions of the German people as little better than a trea- 
sonable demonstration against the existing Government, and the 
memory of 1871 was equally bitter among those who saw in that 
great day a splendor such as Germany might never attain again, 
and in circles where it was regarded as the beginning of the march 
to destruction. In all history there can hardly be found so 
complete a peripety as the story of the rise and fall of the German 
Empire.” 

In one basie respect, however, it appears that the world at 
large has been inclined to overestimate the “‘fall’’ of the nation 
from its previous high state. The present population of Ger- 
many, according to official government statistics just made 
public, says a Berlin dispatch to the Chicago Tribune, is placed 
at 60,282,000. ~This is some 5,000,000 more than the most 
reliable previous estimates, notably that in the Statesman’s 
Year-Book for 1920, which placed the “probable population”’ 
at 55,086,000. Since the total population in 1914 was 64,- 
925,993, the new government figures show that Germany has 
lost only four and a half million net population by war and 
annexation, or less than half the estimated number. Figures 
taken from the recent German census throw light, also, on the re- 
ported sufferings of German children through shortage of the milk 
supply. The number of cows at present in the country is placed 
at 16,500,000. The ratio of cows to population, even tho com- 
paring unfavorably with the American total of 68,232,000 in a 
population of about 105,500,000, is seen to be not hopelessly 
small. In 1914, with a population about 4,500,000 larger than 
at present, Germany owned 22,000,000 cattle; in 1916, 21,000,000. 

Territorially, Germany proper has not suffered anything like 
the immense losses which have been borne by her partners in 
the war. The European area, as shown on the accompanying 
map, is reduced from a total of 208,780 square miles in 1914 toa 
present total of 171,910. These figures, which represent a com- 
bination of statistics compiled by the Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1920, The Geographical Review (New York), and the Mathews 
Northrup Map Works of Buffalo, may be subject to slight re- 
vision. In Africa, where the country’s huge territorial losses 
occurred, the Government has been forced to give up an empire 
almost four times as large as the present republic. German 
East Africa, conquered by the British in 1918 and now ealled 
“Tanganyika Territory,’’ was 384,180 square miles in extent and 
supported a population, according to the World Almanac for 
1921, of 7,650,000. German Southwest Africa, with an area of 
322,450 square miles and a population of about 150,000, was con- 
quered by the British in 1915, and made a protectorate under the 
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Union of South Africa. These great tracts were chiefly valuable, 
in the view of most British authorities, as German stepping- 
stones on the way to India. Of the territorial losses of Germany 
in Europe, it is noticeable that more than three times as much 
territory goes to Poland as France received in the much-discust 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. The following table, compiled 
from the Statesman’s Year-Book and The Geographical Review, 
gives the disposition and extent of the lost German lands: 


Square 
Miles 
German territory lost to France. ..............4.- 5,604 
German territory lost to Denmark............... 1,533 
German territory lost to Poland. ................- 17,756 
German territory lost to Belgium................ 386 
German territory lost to Memel................. 965 
German territory lost to Danzig................. 579 
In the plebiscite areas Germany may lose........ 11,910 
The Sarre Basin which will be placed under the 
Government of the League of Nations.......... 220 
EE ra ee bee ee ee a ae 38,953 


Allowing for the loss of all the territory shown here, the total 
present extent of the republic is 169,827 square miles, some two 
thousand miles less than the figure previously mentioned as the 
more probable area. 

This reduced and fallen Germany, as it may appear from cer- 
tain view-points, does not seem either greatly reduced or per- 
manently fallen to French statesmen on the other side of the 
Rhine. There is a motto formed in letters of bronze on the colos- 
sal monument of the Emperor William I. at Coblenz which fits 
the situation, remarks Paul Le Faivre, a writer in the current 
number of La Revue Universelle (Paris). It is the refrain of one 
of the most popular songs sung by passengers on the Rhine 
steamers. An English translation of the French translation 
of the German original might run: 

Close up your faithful ranks— 
The good old days will come again. 

**The old Rhine, they feel it running in their veins. . 

’ says this observer, who sees every- 


. with its 
majesty and its attributes,’ 
where a “reaction against the vision of defeat presented on all 
sides.”” In the meantime, America has largely withdrawn from 
the Rhine territory left to her guard until Germany complied 
with the peace terms, and the place of the Americans has been 
taken by French troops. 

The German author of “‘J’Accuse,’’ writing in the current issue 
of The Yale Review (New Haven), says that of Germany’s two 
dangers, either of which would make it a menace to the world, 
the danger of reaction is greater than the danger of Bolshevism. 
Regarding the present army he writes: 

“Picture to yourself this force obedient to its Monarchist 
leader, a general who desires, and can desire, nothing more 
ardently than the earliest possible return of the beloved Hohen- 
zollerns, under whose rule Germany prospered brilliantly and 
whose defeat resulted from that ‘dagger-thrust in the back,’ the 
German revolution. . . . This year on the second of September, 
the anniversary of the battle of Sedan, which even during the 
last years of the imperial régime had passed: unobserved, Herr 
von Seeckt, Commander-in-Chief, issued the following proc- 
lamation in the official order of the day: 

““*No-day, the anniversary of Sedan, we call to mind our 
fathers and predecessors of fifty years ago. Mere holiday re- 
joicing is not becoming in this time of great distress. Let us 
observe the day with the proud knowledge that we are worthy of 
our fathers, in quiet hope for Germany’s future, and with high 
resolve to keep alive in the Reichswehr and among the people 
the spirit which after the victory of Sedan led us over hundreds 
of battle-fields in the West and in the East.’ 

“The spirit which ‘led us over hundreds of battle-fields’ has 
brought Germany to beggary. . . . It is this spirit . . . that 


the chief of the new German army now summons from the lower 
world to assist at the celebration of a victory of half a century 
ago—a Pyrrhiec victory which was the first step toward the ruin 
of the Germany of to-day.” 
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WHEN THE WORKERS OWN 
THE WORKS 


ARD FEELINGS between employer and employee 
would seem to be completely blotted out, banished, 
effaced, and obliterated when the employees become 

their own employer and the workers own the works, as the papers 
say they do in the ‘‘Norfolk idea.” By this plan labor is using 
its own accumulated capital to compete with the capital of 
others in buying and conducting the Crescent Iron Works. Last 
fall, says an Associated Press dispatch from the Virginia city, 
the Crescent plant was faced by a strike at a time when an out- 
standing mortgage became due. The International Association 
of Machinists, having ready funds, bought the mortgage, gained 
control of the works, kept the plant’s employees working at top 
wages, and later inaugurated three shifts per day. By so 
changing the personnel as to allow each employee to work three 
days a week, twice as many men, who theretofore had been 
without work, were given employment. The industry in Nor- 
folk was saved an expensive period of inactivity, the Associa- 
tion was saved about $200,000 cash which in the ordinary course 
of events it would have had to pay out in strike benefits, and the 
city was saved the loss in trade which would have resulted from 
a strike. 


In this experiment, thinks the Fargo (N. D.) Courier-News, 
“labor has demonstrated that it may be its own boss in many 
industries if it will be economical and use its savings for the 
purchase of shops and factories.”’ Editors throughout the 
country favor the idea; even The Wall Street Journal declares 
that the scheme ‘will not have a word of discouragement from 


wicked Wall Street.” As this financial paper explains: 


“There is nothing revolutionary, Soviet, or syndical in what 
fs called the ‘Norfolk idea.’ This factory run by the union 
capital of union savings is not even cooperative. It properly 
establishes its own credit at the banks. It obtains the neces- 
sary lever to secure control of the works by buying up an overdue 
mortgage, and it voluntarily establishes a closed shop, which is 
only saying that it limits the profits of the business to its own 
partners. The scheme is entirely salutary and sane.” 


“At this particular time, 
locked in a finished fight over the question of open or closed 
shops, any suggestion of a feasible compromise, or any idea that 


when capital and labor seem to be 


is based even on a constructive rather than a destructive oppo- 
sition, ought to command attention and demand a fair con- 
sideration,” declares the conservative Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. ‘Any laboring man has a right to become a capitalist 
if he can,” believes the Springfield Republican, and the Chieago 
Daily News goes further when it says that 
why union-labor should not invest available funds, or even 
borrow capital on adequate security for investment in productive 


“there is no reason 


enterprises.” 
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The Providence Journal, however, thinks that in the ‘‘ Norfolk 
idea,’’ the machinists have had presented to them “‘only one side 


of the question of labor and capital.” ‘Nothing is said of 
periods of industrial depression and losses from various causes,” 
adds The Journal, and the New York Journal of Commerce also 
is frankly critical of the ‘‘ Norfolk idea.” It remarks: 


“As a method of solving the problems of industrial relations 
or of enabling labor to attain many of the ends which it is now 
seeking, the plan, for the present at least, is of little importance, 
Labor-unions are not possest of funds in anything like the 
amounts necessary for the control of even a small portion of the 
industries of the country. And even if they were able to buy 
control to an important extent, it would not be possible for them 
to maintain high rates of wages, full employment, and reasonable 
return on their investments along with reduced hours of labor 
and diminished output.” 





A BILL TO MAKE THE PACKERS 


BE GOOD 


R. SWIFT, MR. ARMOUR, MR. WILSON, and the 
others who transform live steers into cuts or cans of 
beef for our tables, are dangerously exposed at once 

to the attacks of the consumer who thinks he pays too much for 
his meat and the wrath of the farmer who feels he is paid too 
little for his cattle. 
for ten years of agitation in Congress for regulating the meat- 


This double hostility has been responsible 


packing business, and this agitation has finally borne fruit in the 
passage of the Gronna bill by the Senate. This bill, which must 
now be acted on in the Lower House, orders the meat-packers to 
give up their stock-yard interests, prohibits monopolistic and 
unfair practises in the packing business, and provides for perma- 
nent regulation of the industry by a Federal Live Steck Com- 
York Tribune, 
this comes in response to demands of live-stock raisers, consumers, 


mission. Undoubtedly, comments the New 
and wholesale and retail competitors of the packing companies. 
But, it asks, 
eost of distribution and thus give the stock-raiser higher prices 


“‘will intrusive government regulation reduce the 


for animals on the hoof and the consumer lower prices for meat? 
Or, as the Phila- 
“‘when the live-stoeck growers want more 


There is flat contradiction in the prophecies.” 
delphia Bulletin puts it, 
money for their cattle and the consumers want their meat at 
lower costs, it is pretty hard to devise a law that will serve both 
purposes.”” With these considerations in mind, the New York 
Commercial comes to the conclusion that the bill is to the interest 
of the farmer and not the consumer, that there is nothing in it 
to give any assurance that it will mean cheaper meat, but that 
there is actual reason to believe that its effeet will be to mak« 
meat dearer. This business man’s paper thinks that sheer 
prejudice against the packers in particular and big business in 
general can be held responsible for the passage of this bill, 
which was put through by the votes of Senators of agricultural! 
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States largely irrespective of party. The Washington corre- 
spondents also observe that the bill is aimed at the “‘ Big Five” 
packers and that one of its important results, if it fmally becomes 
a law, will be to “drive them out of the business of canning 
fruits and vegetables and otherwise doing what amounts also to 
a general wholesale grocery business.” Advocates of the legisla- 
tion in the Senate contended, as their arguments are summed 
up in the dispatches, that the business of supplying meat to the 
public is clothed with a ‘public interest”’ and that regulation is 
necessary because of the alleged monopolistic and unfair practises 
of the big packers. As the Baltimore Sun notes editorially: 


“A portion of this argument was weakened when Attorney- 
General Palmer gained his decree separating the packers from 
their ownership of stock-yards, terminals, ete. But the essen- 
tial fact remained that an absolute grip on meat distribution in 
this country was held by a handful of men, who had aroused the 
opposition of many producers of live stock on the one hand and the 
consumers on the other. It is not denied that the centraliza- 
tion of the packing business has meant ‘a great economic advance 
in many ways. But their constructive achievements were 
deemed to be secondary to the menace to the public interest 
involved in their power.” 

Farmers generally have been wanting regulation of the packing 
industry and their view is exprest clearfy by the editor of one of 
Senator Capper’s farm weeklies, The Kansas Farmer and Mail 
and Breeze (Topeka): 

“The meat-packing industry has reached the stage where 
Federal control is necessary. Almost all the producers are for 
it. There is a general belief that too much power in this busi- 
ness is in the hands of a very small group of men. National con- 
trol will have an important psychological effect on consumers and 
producers. In times of abnormal prices, if there are abrupt 
increases in price levels the consumers will have more con- 
fidence in the necessity for such advances. In periods of deprest 
prices, such as the meat industry has suffered in the last few 
months, the producers will be better satisfied. Wise Federal 
control also will aid the packer by helping to establish this feel- 
ing, which is in all too many eases lacking now.” 

But there are farm journals which take a different view. 
Government control of private enterprises, says the editor of 
The National Farmer and Stock Grower (St. Louis), means re- 
pression and repression means restraint, “‘to crush and to 
quell,” and ‘“‘that is going to be the result of government re- 
pression of the enterprising spirit which is the life and soul of 
the great packing industry and which has sold American meat 
products at the uttermost ends of the earth and was the most 
efficient American agency during the war.’”’ In Chicago, the 
chief center of the meat-packing industry, The Daily News finds 
it difficult to perceive ‘why, in view of the existence of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, it should be deemed necessary to legislate specifically to 
prohibit the packers from maintaining monopolies restraining 
commerce or engaging in unfair practises. Is there not sufficient 
legislation already on the statute-books—if enforeed—to prevent 
monopoly and unfair competition?’’ The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 





in another meat-packing center, wonders if the Gronna bill is 
not an admission of the futility of our existing antitrust laws. 
If we are to have bureaucratic regulation of the packing industry, 
it asks, why not similar regulation of steel, or oil, or the building 
trades, and whither does such a policy as this lead? 


“Does it not inevitably lead to governmental regulation of 
all business concerns which have reached a point where competi- 
tion is menaced and in the’end the inclusion of all business under 
bureaucratic regulation? Governmental regulation of business 
is worse than State Socialism. It is a half-baked Socialism, a 
bureaucratic paternalism in which the Government goes into 
partnership with private business. May we not be driven 
ultimately to State Socialism as a relief from government- 
controlled private interests entrenched in Washington for the 
purpose of control? The problem of preventing monopolistic 
practises is difficult, but we do not believe the resources of law 
and rigid enforcement of law have been exhausted. The bill is 
evidence of the bankruptey of Congress in courage and intelli- 
gence. The country seems to be drifting into a bureaucratic 
receivership.” 


The most potent argument which the editor of the daily 
Drovers Journal-Stockman, (South Omaha, Neb.) offers against 
the Gronna bill is that it is ‘class legislation.” While ostensibly 
aimed at the big packers, it is, we are told, “‘really intended to 
control the live-stock industry all the way from the original 
producer to the ultimate consumer.” According to this authority 
“the producers themselves will be the principal sufferers from 
bureaucratic management of the industry.” We turn again to 
Chicago to note The Evening Post’s protest against the control 
of the city’s greatest industry by a Federal board: 


‘This business, with its hundreds of millions of assets, is to be 
ruled over by three $10,000 a year men to be picked by the Presi- 
dent. Which means that at first one, and, later, all of them will be 
politicians who have been gently hoisted out of other jobs by a 
loving public. On the face of it the proposition seems utterly 
absurd. It takes men of the highest business ability to run the 
packing-houses and make them pay a 2 or 3 per cent. profit on 
the immense volume of their gross sales. These men are not 
$10,000 a year men or $50,000 a year men. They are bigger and 
abler than any man that can be hired; they have to be. It is 
a joke to supersede them by a group of three lame ducks. In 
the tight place where this nation’s business finds itself to-day we 
do not believe that it can afford to experiment with one of its 
greatest industries by giving control of it to amateurs.” 


Speaking for the packers themselves, a representative of 
Swift & Co. denies as follows, the necessity of such regulation as 
that contained in the Gronna bill: 


“‘Our business is honestly conducted on such a small margin 
of profit that this profit has practically no effect on prices. 
We have no kind of agreement with any other packer to affect 
prices of either live stock or meats. There is no manipulation 
of prices and not a single proof of a manipulated price or of a 
monopoly profit has been presented. 

“There are plenty of laws on the statute-books to-day to keep 
us from combining or from resorting to unfair trade practises, 
and we are obeying these laws both in letter and in spirit.” 
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A FEDERAL CURB FOR COAL PRICES 


HE COAL INDUSTRY WAS WARNED last fall by 
Senator Calder, of New York, to reform within a month, 
and materially reduce coal prices, or the Government 
would take drastic action. ‘‘The threat of Senator Calder, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Reconstruction, that he 
would recommend government control and operation of the 
mines if profiteering did not stop, so far has failed to produce 
results,’ notes the Brooklyn Citizen, which goes on to suggest 
that “‘ perhaps a few indictments and prison sentences will have a 
better effect.” ‘In other words,” remarks the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“fair warning was given to the coal profiteer, and the implica- 
tion is that he regarded it as an empty threat,” for Senator 
Calder recently introduced a bill providing means by which the 
Government can take over the production and distribution of 
coal in an emergency. It is significant that not only is the coal 
industry trying to defeat this bill, according to Washington 
dispatches, but ‘‘Congress is halted by the organized labor lobby, 
which has discovered a paragraph in the bill authorizing the 
President to operate the mines and railroads in an emergency 
in order to provide coal for the people,’ we are told in the 
Indianapolis News. ‘‘No blacker record has been disclosed in 
all the exposures of American ‘business than that of the coal- 
producers and jobbers,” declares the Fargo (N. D.) Courier- 
News, and the Brooklyn Eagle reminds us that while ‘Federal 
interference with business is always a perilous adventure, the 
coal profiteer has himself to blame for what is impending.” 
“But has the President the power, or can Congress in peace 
times clothe him with authority to regulate the fuel industry 
of the country,” asks the Omaha Bee. 
government function, the same as railroading or steamboating?”’ 
The Bee wishes to know. According to the Boston Herald's 
summary of the Calder bill, its leading provisions are— 


“Ts coal-mining a 


**A licensing system for all operators and dealers in order to 
enforee the reporting of accurate figures; the authorization of 
the President to fix maximum prices, commission, and margins 
over the whole or any part of the United States, whenever 
emergency threatens either unreasonable prices or shortage of 
supply or imperils the public health; the authorization of the 
President to deal in coal and control its production, movement, 
and distribution, ‘so that the Government and not those self- 
interested’ shall operate the coal industry in time of emergency. 

“In order to prevent the multiplication of profits between 
dealers, and thus increasing the cost to the consumer by a series of 
paper sales—that is, by ‘pyramiding’—the bill imposes a tax 
on broker’s sales above a certain margin, and increases that tax 
rapidly upon all subsequent sales between dealers; thus the 
Senator would ‘drive coal in a direct channel from producers to 
consumers.’ Methods similar to those applied to the railroads 
in the Clayton Act are designed to prevent profiteering through 
subsidiary or affiliated concerns. The proposed law gives 
Federal administrators access to any needed documents, em- 
powers them to compel the appearance of witnesses and the 








production of documents at inquiries, penalizes refusals to ap- 
pear and the making of false entries in business records. 

““No license is required of an operator or dealer whose gross 
sales during the last fiseal year were less than $50,000. The bill 
is based on the public health and welfare, on interstate com- 
merece, and on the taxing powers of the Government. No new 
machinery is created. By using experienced agencies now in 
existence, the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Coin- 
merece Commission, and the Geological Survey, Senator Calder 
designs to lessen rather than increase the burden now on the 
coal industry.” 


Bituminous coal is being offered freely at prices below the 
cost of production, and the market is suffering from ‘‘the general 
depression and a vast overproduction,” we are told in a bulletin 
of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New York. This 
state of affairs, points out The Army and Navy Register (Wash- 
ington), is in direct contrast to the coal market of last September, 
when Secretary Baker conducted ‘‘a most remarkable series of 
transactions,” authorizing War Department purchasing agents 
to pay as high as $11 a ton for coal ‘‘at the same time the Bureau 
of Mines paid but $4 to $5 a ton,” and the Navy, which com- 
mandeered this necessity; ‘‘ bought coal for $4 and $4.50 a ton.” 


, 


“*By this buying blunder,”’ goes on this service publication, ‘‘ the 


taxpayers were robbed of enormous sums—Senator Kenyon 
says three and a half millions—for at the time the War Depart- 
ment bought its coal the open market for coal was very much like 
the open market for Army-Navy football tickets at two o’clock 
There is little doubt, say 


of the afternoon of the big game. 
many editors, that this huge transaction, when exposed, showed 
the necessity of such control of the coal industry as Senator 
Calder proposes. Should the bill become a law, thinks Senator 
Calder, it will be impossible for speculators to create an artificial 


coal shortage. As he points out: 


‘Primarily, this is a bill to provide for current, regular, 
impartial publicity by reports through government agencies 
of the essential facts concerning the coal industry and trade 
for the benefit of all concerned, instead of having the facts 
gathered by those in the industry and used or divulged only as 
suits their whim or purpose. 

“The Senate Committee on Reconstruction believes a regular 
and impartial disclosure of the facts of the industry by districts 
as to supply and mine costs and prices will do much to prevent 
continuance of recurrence of profiteering. 

“To enforee the giving of accurate figures, the bill proposes a 
licensing system of all operators and dealers, conditioned normally 
only on the furnishing of the required information. In any 
emergency threatening either unreasonable prices or shortage 
of coal supply and public health the President is authorized 
to fix thereupon maximum prices, commissions, and margins 
over the whole or any portion of the United States, as the situa- 
tion may warrant, and he may then revoke the license of any 
one charging higher than the maximum prices fixt, and each such 
excess charging is also made a misdemeanor.” 


“Evidently the Senate is determined to locate the nigger in 
the coal-pile,” facetiously remarks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 



















gest 


while the San Francisco Chronicle more soberly assures us that 
the actions of the coal operators heretofore have been “‘unspeak- 
ably stupid.’”’” However, “if the coal barons feel the pressure 
now, they will have only themselves to thank,’ we read in the 
Omaha Bee. Altho ‘‘coal prices have been reduced, . . . the 
inerease in price between producer and consumer is still too great 
to justify a legitimate profit,” maintains the New York Com- 
mercial, which goes on: 

“The plan by which Senator Calder hopes to relieve the 
situation is by turning the limelight of publicity upon the 
whole coal situation. In ordinary private business this might be 
considered carrying matters too far, but when it comes to sup- 
plying coal to the nation the business must be regarded largely 
as in the nature of a public utility. Coal is just as important as 
water, gas, or electricity, and if the furnishing of these com- 
modities is under government supervision on the ground that 
they are public utilities, there seems little reason why coal 
should not be similarly included. Coal is used to furnish light, 
heat, and power just as are gas and electricity, and, in fact, 
except where there is water-power available, gas and electricity 
ean not be manufactured without the use of coal.” 

With this view the Providence Bulletin and other papers are 
in full accord. ‘‘The mining, transportation, and selling of coal 
constitute a necessary public service as much as that performed 
by any public utility that can be named,” declares The Bulletin. 
For this reason, and to make possible the economical operation 
of Shipping Board vessels, ‘“‘the Government can do no better 
service for the people than to relieve them of the exactions of 
speculators and profiteers in coal,”’ asserts the Washington Post. 
“This can be done if the will is there to perform it,’’ adds this 
paper, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer recalls in this respect that 
“Charles Evans Hughes investigated the insurance business in 
his own State and was able to drive out the speculators and 
sharks, and more recently Samuel Untermyer produced evidence 
in the building-trade investigation that promises a measure of 
relief from the that 
created a nation-wide housing shortage.”’ ‘‘Certainly,” agrees 
the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘some regulation or change of system is 
needed.” 


The Calder bill, which the Newark News considers “‘by far 


burdensome costs of construction have 

















THE LAST OF THE 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


AUTOCRATS. 


the most important piece of legislation of the present session,” 
is not to be dismissed ‘“‘as a mere fulfilment of the threat to 


the coat men made by Senator Calder.” However, thinks 
The 


News: 





or February 9, 192 





“That some project such as this would, with strong backing, 
find its way into Congress, if not at this session, then at the next 
or the session following, was inevitable. The spirit of the times 
was making for it. The long arm of the Federal Government, 

















WHEN THE BOTTOM FELL OUT 


—Aliey in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


directed against hurtful practises in interstate commerce, has 
daily been growing stronger. 

“The Fuel Administration in the war, a strictly necessary 
thing, was unpopular. It succumbed unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung. But those who relied upon the economic maxim that a 
free price was a fair price got fooled, because certain busy gentle- 
men took it upon themselves to see that prices should be neither 
free nor fair, building up a neat little ring in which profits were 
passed around from hand to hand, and the ultimate consumer 
did not get his coal until he had greased the palms of half a 
dozen intermediaries, We are paying more for our coal now 
than under Mr. Garfield, and we do not like it very much.” 
That is why such a measure as that introduced by Senator 
Calder and supported by Senators Edge and Kenyon, a trio that 
certainly does’ not bear the radical stamp, is likely to enlist 
quick approval.” 

But, asks this same New Jersey paper, “‘are we ready to bring to 
bear the Federal power to regulate commerce between the States 
so that it will operate to control the coal business of the United 
States as a national utility?’’ And the Rochester Post-Ezxpress 
‘governmental regulation of industry was not 
an entire success during the war, least of all in the matter of 
coal.” And now, declares the New York Journal of Commerce: 


‘ 


reminds us that 


‘“‘Inereased production of coal coupled with a world-wide 
lessening of demand due to industrial depression is bringing 
about a situation—if, indeed, it has not already brought it about 
—where speculation and profiteering in the fuel are impossible. 

‘Legislation such as that proposed in the Calder bill can do 
little or nothing in the matter of reducing costs. If such legisla- 
tion has any merit at any time it should be clear that at this 
time its enactment would partake of the nature of locking the 
stable door after the horse is stolen. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, any system of reports, licensing, and 
price control such as that. proposed by Senator Calder is at any 
time of very doubtful merit. Confusion, friction, and unneces- 
sary costs of such arbitrary government interference more than 
offset any advantages gained—to say nothing of abuses and 
indirect injury that are sure to arise. In these matters it is 
usually better policy in the long run to rely on the operation of 
natural economic law and on the intelligent and far-sighted 
action of the better elements in the trades themselves.” 


“Would it not be regulation enough of the coal industry 
merely to fix a maximum percentage of profit, as has been done 
in the lending of money at interest?” asks the Buffalo Express, 



















a , The 


which thinks ‘‘the publie is skeptical of the capacity of the 
Government for such work”’ as Senator Calder proposes. And, 
after all, notes the Portland (Me.) Express— 

“Government control depends upon human service for suc- 
éess no less than does private control. And in either case there 
is possibility for human greed to find a way to seek selfish ends. 
There are laws at present providing for honest service by private 
ownership. A careful, conscientious enforcement of these laws 
would solve many of the problems which now puzzle the man 
who has to pay the bills.” . 


“Federal interference with private business is not in itself 
desirable,” asserts the Providence Journal. ‘‘But,” continues 
this paper, ‘‘some control of the coal industry to guard the 
public against the shameful practises of the past eight months 
seems necessary.”” Whether the Calder method of control is the 
right one is doubted by the Baltimore News, which says: 

“The theory is attractive; one may question its actual prac- 
ticability. In the first place, it assumes that the consumer will 
have intelligence enough to read the statistics properly. It is 
always difficult for him to understand the necessity for the 
various overhead charges, for the middlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits, and the ery of ‘profiteer’ is easily raised. Bituminous 
coal, it is true, is largely bought by manufacturers or large 
businesses, which means that the immediate consumers of it are 
better posted, but the statistics will, of necessity, be confusing. 

“In the second piace, the theory assumes a high degree of 
intelligence and fairness in the Federal agents who arrange and 
publish the data. It is exceedingly difficult to make a fair digest, 
at the best, while the opportuity to quote incomplete statistics 
for the advancement of political ends or hobbies is great. A 
populistic Federal Trade Commission could break the industry 
in two by biased reports. And the tendency to make the whole 
matter simple by reducing it to governmental price-fixing will 
be strong.” 


Senator Calder’s plan, maintains the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York, in a bulletin, ‘‘would necessitate the 
employment by the coal concerns of thousands of men to make 
up the required reports,”’ and “‘the public would, of course, pay 
this employment bill.”’ Besides, says the Association, ‘‘a tax 
on resales would but boost the price of coal.’ “Licensing all 
concerns would mean added costs.” Furthermore, ‘‘the Federal 
Trade Commission could secure production costs, and the 
Department of Justice could check up on market sales and utilize 
the present laws to prosecute profiteers.””. The National Coal 
Association, in another bulletin, denies the ‘“‘loose and wide- 
spread charges of general, indiscriminate, and conscienceless 
profiteering on the part of bituminous coal-mine operators” 
that have appeared in print, and the vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation assures us in an open letter that the records of the 
Senate committee are “‘incomplete, inaccurate, and unfair to the 
Association,” and adds that he has not been called to testify 
before the Committee. That the coal industry looks upon the 
situation as critical is intimated by The Coal Trade Journal 
(New York), which declares in an editorial that “‘salvation from 
the dangers threatening the industry can come only through 
honest cooperation and a united industry.” ‘‘Such propositions 
as Senator Calder’s are out of time and inconsistent,’’ now that 
we are returning to normal times, believes the New York Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. ‘‘To those who fear the 
menace of bureaucracy the prospect of government supervision 
of the coal industry is not a pleasant outlook,” points out the 
Denver Rocky Mountain News; “but what is to be done?” 
Whether or not Senator Calder has solved this problem, says 
the Boston Transcript— 


“The bill is a symbol of a state of the public mind that must 
be reckoned with in the consideration of the fuel problem. In 
the case of such basic necessaries as coal, the continuation of 
private control is dependent upon the elimination of abuses 
and extortion. If that is not done under private control, it is 
apparent that an attempt will be made to do it through the 
medium of absolute and permanent government control.” 
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QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY, IN THE 
HOUSE 


A FEW BOUQUETS, rather than the usual brickbats, 


should be tendered to the House of Representatives 

for its action in voting to retain its present membership 
of 435 rather than to add forty-eight new members, thinks the 
Baltimore American. ‘‘This attitude of the House is as sur- 
prizing as itis refreshing,” notes the Boston Transcript, for it 
was expected that the House would enlarge its membership, 
on the basis of the new census. But:the vote—276 to 77— 
was overwhelmingly against the Reapportionment Bill. “The 
cynics have been confounded,” exclaims the Springfield Repub- 
lican. The Republican, the New York World, and, in fact, every 
journal that has come to our attention looks upon the action 
“Surely 


’ 


of the House as a “real victory for common sense.” 
the wave of economy has struck Washington head-on,” re- 
marks the New York Evening Mail. In view of the unexpected 
turn of affairs, adds the Dayton Journal, ‘it will be interesting 
to observe what action is taken on the further suggestion that 
the salaries of Members of Congress be boosted from $7,500 a 
year to $10,000.” 

Many editors estimate that $1,000,000 a year has been saved 
by holding the membership of the Lower House to its present 
**A million a year is not much in the matter of govern- 
admits the Indianapolis News, but “‘it is a 
Besides, 


size. 
ment expenditure,” 
million more than ought to be spent unnecessarily.” 
says W. W. Jermane, in the Seattle Times, ‘‘the size of the 
House for many years has acted as a millstone about its neck 
in the transaction of the public business.’’ Its recent action, 
however, will necessitate quite a shake-up. 
the Washington correspondent of the New York Times: 


As we are told by 


‘Retention of the present number of members necessitates a 
shifting of twelve memberships from eleven States to eight 
others, the new ratio of representation being 242,267 persons 
instead of 218,979. Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
will lose one Representative each, and Missouri will lose two. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, North Carolina, Texas, and Wash- 
ington will gain one Representative each, Michigan and Ohio 
two each, and California three. 

‘*While the Democratic South loses two Representatives in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, it gains two in North Carolina and 
Texas. Kentucky and Missouri, now counted as doubtful 
States, lose a total of three.” 


Among other States, Nebraska is due to lose a Congressman. 
‘‘But that is nothing to get excited about,” says the Omaha 
World-Herald. And Connecticut, which is entitled to another 
Representative under the new apportionment, *‘does not need 
him any more than a man needs two or three pockets in his night- 
shirt,’”’ we are calmly assured by the New Haven Journal- 
Courier. “In fact,” frankly adds this paper, ‘‘Connecticut 
does not need the five members she already has.” 

The action of the House “is the most convincing evidence of 
good éaith in keeping campaign pledges against reckless expendi- 
ture that has yet been shown,” as the Indianapolis News sees it. 
And we read on: 


“In previous decades secant attention has been paid to those 
who opposed enlargement of the House, but it was different 
this time. The public demand is for a lowering of taxes, and 
it was evident that one of the greatest obstacles to lowering 
them was an increase in Congressional expenditure. If Congress 
began by spending money unnecessarily—and an increase in 
the size and expense of the House was undoubtedly unnecessary 
—the outlook for an economical administration appeared to be 
discouraging. This was evident to the clear-seeing members, 
and, supported by the sentiment of the public, which began to 
make itself plain as soon as the increase was proposed, these 
members were able to defeat the plans of the politicians for 
creating more political places.”’ 
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i hs feat Gecuntes HIS ONLY SAFETY. THE TREADMILL. 


—McCay in the New York American. —Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 



































THE GREAT NAVAL ENDURANCE RACE. “WHY DISARM?” 
—Knott in the Dallas News. —Kirby in the New York World 





























PICTURE OF THE NATIONS BEATING THEIR SWORDS INTO “WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE!” 
PLOWSHARES. 
—Botsford in the Winnipeg Free Press Evening Bulletin. —Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 


CARTOON CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DISARMAMENT CONTROVERSY. 
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SAYING IT WITH CORN 


$$ ET US MARKET our surplus in relief and take our 
pay in love,” cried a young Illinois farmer in answer 
to the appeal of the war-waif children of Europe 
and the starving millions of China. The striking phrase, 
uttered in acknowledgment of ‘“‘God’s goodness,” struck a 
responsive chord, and 1,500,000 
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on a Yankee corn pone. -One provision is attached to the gift 
—that the corn be not marketed in this country and the pro- 
ceeds sent abroad. 

On every hand the farmers’ vast donation is received with 
grateful appreciation of the generosity which inspires it. It 
shows, in the opinion of the Cincinnati Enquirer, that “there is a 
spirit at work which draws humanity toward the ineffable goal 

of brotherhood as _ irresistibly 





farmers of thirty-seven States 





as the lunar influence compels 








will throw their crib doors open 
and give of their abundance, pro- 
vided the non-producing public 
will pay the transportation bill. 
Because he is suffering from 
financial stringency, the farmer 
will “‘say it with corn,”’ and with 
his generous aid, a commentator 
observes, ‘‘America may yet 
succeed in its God-given task of 


ILLINOIS 
- DELEGATE 





NEWS FROM AMERICA 
MILK BEING POURED INTO RIVER 
IN SOUTHERN 


TE. PROPOSES. DUMPING 
“Tae ° 


the obedience of the ocean 
tides.” Of all America’s re- 
sponses to countless appeals 
for assistance, ‘“‘perhaps none 
could be considered more help- 
ful than the voluntary offering 
of the farmers in thirty-seven 
States to supply practical aid to 
Europe’s starving millions. .. . 
All honor to the farmers who 
through their generosity thus 














saving the world.” The drama- 
tie offer was laid before Herbert 
C. Hoover, chairman-of the Euro- -Bieger 
pean Relief Council, Thomas W. 

Lamont, of the China Famine Fund, and C. V. Vickery, of the 
Near East Relief, by J. R. Howard, of the American Farm 
Bureau, and 15,000,000 bushels of corn were accepted as the 
first instalment. The growers pledge delivery of their corn 
at the railroad sidings, the work and cost of transportation to be 
handled by the Hoover organization, the American Committee 
for China Famine Fund, and the Near East Relief Committee. 
Two hundred ear-loads of this corn has already been shipped 
by the Near East Relief Committee. This means of aiding the 
stricken peoples of the Old World had been suggested in nu- 
merous letters by farmers to Tue Literary Digest. That 
they gave voice to a general feeling is shown by the spontaneity 
with which the grain-growers took up their share of the general 
burden. The gift will go far toward relieving the greatest 
necessity the world has ever known, and within a few weeks, 
it is expected, some starving child will be munching gratefully 


TRYING TO 


in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. New York World notes that it 


UNDERSTAND. honor their country.” The 


will require a good deal of cash 
to finance this act of philanthropy, but— 


“The very magnitude of the transaction illustrates the magni- 
tude of the problem of relief with which the committee is en- 
gaged. Certainly the American farmers have done their part in 
succoring the starving people of the world, in magnificent style.” 


It will bring to America everlasting gratitude, says the 
Chicago Journal, “‘and what is much more important, she can 
win the right to self-respect and to unalloyed enjoyment of good 
times when they come, as they surely will.” In the opinion of 
this Mid-Western observer: 


“This is one of the finest offers ever made, and steps should 
be taken to get the full benefit of it. While a portion of the corn 
thus offered has no present market, it all cost money and labor 
to raise, and much of it could be sold for some price, even tho 
an unsatisfactory one. No wonder the proposition was greeted 
with cheers. They were deserved, ten times over.”’ 





TOPICS 


Way not call them income-tax blankety blanks?——Cleveland Press. 

Now leap-year is over the girls will do well to take off the ear-muffs. 
Kingston British Whig. 

It’s hard to talk disarmament convincingly with one’s finger on the 
trigger.— Roanoke Times. 

THE building rings having been broken, it is now up to these former 
circles to square themselves.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE total number of American literary men who would not accept 
$150,000 for an article is one.—Toledo News-Bee. 

GENERAL BLISS encourages disarmament, and disarmament would 
encourage general bliss.— Weston (Oregon) Leader. 

A moTrTo that the home-brewer might do well to keep in mind is, “Jug 
not that ye be not juggéd.”"-—American Coal-Miner. 

By the time an immigrant gets accustomed to the climate he begins to 
worry about the horde of aliens coming in.—Baltimore Sun. 

SmuTs says Americans are slow to fight but terrible in action. ‘Terrible 
inaction”’ expresses our handling of the Treaty.—Cleveland News. 

Some of us are worrying about the slate for Harding’s Cabinet and 
some about the slate in our coal.—Minneapolis Non-Partizan Leader. 

“MELLON Groomed for Cabinet Plum,’’ says a Washington head-line. 
Looks like a job for Luther Burbank.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

THE chaplains of both branches of our national Congress have resigned, 
and we wonder if they've decided it’s no use.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

A STRANGER from Mars could easily pick out the civilized nations. 
They are the only ones that know how to make poison-gas.—San Diego 
Tribune. 

NORMAN HApGoop says Socialists will not get anywhere. *Gene Debs 
can see where Norman may not have had reference to individual cases.— 
Detroit News. 

AS we understand it, the principal trouble at present grows out of the 
fact that our financial system is taking the antifat cure.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 





IN BRIEF 


IT now looks as if even Congress doesn t want any additional Congressmen. 
—Dallas News. 

JOHN BARLEYCORN is only legally dead. He doesn’t have to pay taxes. 

Albany Journal. 

AT the present rates we can’t understand why they call it exchange 
at all.—Manila Bulletin. 

STILL, it must be confessed that the cotton in an all-wool suit looks 
sheepish.—Muskogee Phenix. 

DETROIT was lucky to get its place on the census-list before Henry 
closed the plant.—Calgary Herald. 

IT is indeed a new era that applies the word Yank to a dough-boy who 
says “ you-all.’’-—Richmond News-Leader. 

BOSTON aims at being a great fish center. That should be easy, judging 
by the success of Mr. Ponzi.—Calgary Herald. 

FORMERLY Europe objected to America’s splendid isolation, but now 
it is coming over to help enjoy it.—Dayton News. 

ONE of the needs of the United States is to Americanize the politicians 
who cater to the hyphenate vote.—Pittsburgh Post. 

THE increase of hold-ups indicates that falling prices have driven the 
profiteers back to their regular vocation.— Buffalo News. 

IT appears other nations wish us to stop building war-ships so they can 
stop, while we want them to stop so that we can stop.—Financial America. 





In Vienna they are threatening to hang the profiteers to the lamp- 
posts. That’s one way to make them see the light.—Seatile Times. 
FINANCIAL crisis: A time when all the farmer’s money must be used to 
relieve the embarrassment of the stock gambler.—Kingston British Whig. 
Once the rich American went to Europe to get culture, and now the 
cultured European comes to America to get rich.—Albany Times-Union. 
GERMAN Officials have protested against the exhibition of a film based 
on the execution of Edith Cavell. It is not recalled, however, that there 
were any official German protests when the execution took place.— 
Nashville Southcrn Lumberman. 
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STATES AND CITIES PUSHING TO RAISE THEIR QUOTAS 
IN $33,000,000 CHILD-RELIEF FUND 


RGANIZED WORK for the great Child-Feeding and The flood of individual contributions continues to pour in 
medical relief fund of thirty-three million dollars to to the offices of Tux Lirerary Dicssr from all parts of the 
save the lives of three and a half million children in country despite our repeated requests that no more money be 
Central and Eastern Europe is now being developed aggressively sent direct to us, but that all contributions should be sent to the 
throughout the country by the splendid efforts of the State State Treasurers. Make all checks payable to them. For 
and City Committees. All our readers are again urged to give example, if you are in lowa, make your check payable to ‘‘ Homer 
their fullest cooperation to these committees. A. Miller, Treasurer,’’ and mail it to him at 710 Walnut Street, 
Telegraphic reports are coming to THe Literary Dicrest Des Moines, Ia. For the convenience of all our readers we 
from State chairmen, communities, newspapers, and other reprint the list of State Treasurers on this page. Make no 
organizations telling of the enthusiasm and success with which more checks or money-orders payable to “‘ The Literary Digest 
the work is being pushed. The Miami County (Ohio) Com- Child-Feeding Fund.’ No further lists of contributions will 
munity War-Service Committee, Clyde E. Hottle, secretary, be acknowledged here. The names printed this week are 
telegraphs us as follows: ‘“‘Miami County War Chest yesterday only the remainder of the list previous to January 17, as ex- 
appropriated unexpended balance of funds to European Relief plained last week. Again we urge our readers to give the 
Council amounting to $25,000. This is second appropriation, heartiest possible support to the local organizations now in 
making $35,000 in all.” Mr. Walter Walker, editor of The Daily operation and to continue the most generous giving until the 
Sentinel, Grand Junction, Col., wires to Tue Dicrest: “Through great fund is completed. 
a fund opened by The Daily Sentinel people of Mesa County, 


Col., have contributed $1,200, and more coming. Check for STATE TREASURERS OF THE EUROPEAN 

entire amount sent to Treasurer. A message now from you for RELIEF COUNCIL 

publication would stimulate giving. Please wire us.” Of ALABAMA: J. Kirkman Jackson—2001 Amer. Trust Bldg., Birmingham. 
° . ALASKA: Gov. Thos. E. Riggs. 

course, THE LireRARY DicEest was glad to wire the desired ARIZONA: R. E. Moore—524 Herd Bldg., Phoenix. 


. ARKANSAS: Gus Straus: troller: rt A. Walte—Citizens Ne 
message of congratulation and encouragement to the people of — Biag "Hot Springs. ST*USS —Comptrolier: Robert A. Waite—Citizens Nat. Bank 


NORTH CALIFORNIA: Mortimer Fleishhacker—601 Market St., San Francisco 


™ y 
Mesa C county. 217 sours ee sg DL. Vandeever—Comptrolier: Willis H. Brown 
‘ 4 . —_ a . baal 217 erman - Hellman g., Los Angeles. 
The Orange and Black Literary Society of the Escanaba CONNECTICUT: Andrew B. Whipple—108 Elm St., New Haven. 

Mi : ps 3 us W s a Daten : ae DELAWARE: James P. Winchester—8th and Market Sts., Wilmington 
(Mich.) High School sends us word that it has just paid over waDISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: John Poole—Homer Wiig. 13th and F Sts 

2 abstovs ate Treas y $4,273.12 w . . ashington. 
to the Mic higan State Tre asurer $4,273.12 which the Society aaah: ©: & Metebne-tteee 
collected in its campaign in Delta County, and the secretary 4), SEQRGIA: James A. McCord—Assistant Treas: E, A. Bancker, Jr.—1721 Candler 

. © 9 ita, 
writes: ‘‘ During our drive we advertised that the money would HAWAII: Hawaiian Chapter Amer. Red Cross. 
‘ ti cci IDAHO: G. R, Hitt—Box 1088, Idaho Commiticee, Shaw Bldg., Boise. 
go to your paper, but the word from Michigan Headquarters ILLINOIS: Gen. Chas, G. Dawes—205 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
e . ; : = 5 ao & INDIANA: Sol. M. Kiser—147 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 

stated that our contribution would appear in your list in the 10WA: Homer A. Miller—710 Walnut St., Des Moines. 

iii an . ai Se. neal bo lac KANSAS: A. M. Catlin—lIola. 
paper anyway if we wrote you about it, and, there fore, every- KENTUCKY: Richard Bean—315 Guthrie St., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA: . Felix E. Gunter—aAss’n of Commerce Bldg., New Orleans. 


thing would be right to the people who contributed. Under SAGE: We, Bh. tvechwep—Rtate of Desins eae, Cay ilu Devttond 


these circumstances we would appreciate it very much if our MARYLAND: Frederick G. Boyce—11 E. Lexington St., Baltimor 
: . “ MASSACHUSETTS: James Jackson—166 Devonshire St., Boston. 
contribution would appear in your pages next week, as that MICHIGAN: Detroit Trust Co.—201 Fort St. West, Detroit. 
P= MINNESOTA: Edward W. Decker—325 2nd Ave., South Minneapolis 
would be proof to the people. MISSOURI: E. B. Pryor—5ll Locust St., St. Louis. 

‘ ° . . . : MONTANA: George Cox—Montana State College, Bozeman. 
Sending the contribution to the Michigan Headquarters was NEBRASKA: John I. Kennedy—305 Paxton Block, Omaha 
ee P : 2 ‘ 20 Wi ishe set j NEVADA: Mrs. W. A. Shockley—Box 5001, Reno. 

exac tly right and In accordance with our published reque st In NEW HAMPSHIRE: Edward N. Pearson—922 Elm St., Manchester 


issue Je > 15 at< e it ions be se ereafte NEW JERSEY: Franklin Conklin—132 Chestnut St., Newark. 
our issue of January 15, that all contributions be sent thereafter Saw SGROEY -Chenmeu Genut): EK. B. Slecus—iems Deancs fret Co. 


» State Treas S st be 1 rsto reve at ‘ed Bank. 
to the State Treasurers. It must be understood, however, that caw eases: Ow lL, Bum. 








Tue Lirerary Diaest has now stopt printing the lists of con- NEW YORK: Franklin K. Lane—-42 Broadway, New York City, 

% ‘. . “ NORTH CAROLINA: Page Trust Co.—Aberdeen 
tributions. As the campaign broadens and includes many parORTH DAKOTA: H. W. Gearey—Northwestern Mutual Svs, & Loan Ass'n, 

A - - argo. 
thousands of items in all the States, the lists would swamp the OKLAHOMA: W. 0. Buck—319 Central National Bank Bidg., Tulsa 
> . OHIO: Foster Copeland—243 N. High St., Columbus. 
columns of Tur Digest. We are glad to recognize here, how- OREGON: John Daly-—522 Selling Bidg., Portland 
: " S i . Wes W. 8. Mitchell—Union Arcade Bidg., 521 Gr 
ever, the fine work of the O. and B. L. S. in Delta County. St.. ee — 2 ee Aa eee a ee 
* a 7’ ‘ . ss . PENNSYLVANIA: (Eastern) John Mason—221 8. 18th St., Philadelphia. 
In our issue of January 15 the didn of the Treasurer for RHODE ISLAND: Rhode Island Hospital Trost Co.7? Westminster 8t. 
. “ 7 ° am ahem oa OS . eee aaa . Providence. 
the State of Washington was given as 924 Broadway, Tacoma. SOUTH CAROLINA: 0. Frank Hart—Masonic Temple, Columbia. 
j » ‘hai ¢ a r¢ ase Wwe > SOUTH DAKOTA: Minehaba National Bank—Aberdeen 
That is the address of the Chairman, the only address we then pa ge gl arene 7g A et —~ gg 
had. The correct address of the Treasurer, to whom all con- TEXAS: Edwin Hobby—700 N. San Jacinto St., Houston, 
"7 VERMONT: C. S. Emery—State Y. M. C. A., Burlington. 
tributions for the State of Washington should be sent, is Joseph VIRGINIA: Desota Fitzgerald—701 E. Grace St., Richmond. 
’ ° — . - WASHINGTON: Jos. A. Swalwell—Union National Bank, Seattle. 

A. Swalwell, Union National Bank, Seattle, Wash. WEST VIRGINIA: W. B. Irvine—Exchange Bank Bldg., Wheeling. 





Contributions to THE LITERARY DIGEST CHILD-FEEDING FUND—Received to January 17, 1921 


Only those names that were crowded out last week. 


$1,000—Gall Cure Collar Pad Co. and Employees, No. | Oil Co.; W. E. Beck; Theo, L, Widmayer; History Club, | Mrs. E. F. ; Mrs. E. Millard; Mr. and Mrs. ©. 8. 
Baltimore, Ohio (corrected entry). | Findlay Ohio; Jamesville Graded School, Jamesville, | Wilson; Dr. Ww. Jones ; Elton Lodge, No. 349, A. F. 
$488.15—Miss-a-Meal Day, Fairmont, Minn. (corrected N. C.; Edw. Munay; C. mock; Owen Calkins: Mrs.|& A. M,, Elton, La.; Henry A, Dewey; C. K. ‘Savage; 






entry). Lida Birney; in a. © wv. Ge pel ; Mrs. M. E. Shorey; | J. B. Wornall : Harriet - a gH .~ arch & Develop- 
- ” oil . " ~ ee ‘lorence N,. oss; F. F. Stevens; F. O. Ellenwood; J. L. | ment Service, E. & R. Branch, ar Dept., Camp Grant, 

Woustcr College,” Wooster, a To FD. Gam, ins; F. G. Lorimer; W. J. Dugan; H. S. McIntyre; | Ill; Mrs. M. L. R. Eads; Dr. E. R. Zimmer; Joseph 
9.92 —“‘In-as-much’”’ ‘Class of Young Women, First . Scott; Frank ‘Oltman; Pres. Sabbath School, | Goodman; Mrs. W. N. Evans ; James Mulhe ir ri; Tom 
Presbyterian Church, Pueblo, Colo, (corrected entry). | Murphy, N. C.; Dorothy Bergstrom; L. D. Venable; | age yl — Abe hath jane H” Buckley: 
» ,,|H. Ei . ker; F. » y; J. Schud 3; | Mrs. Sophie e; Abb 3; L »kley ; 

16.25—U; oe) Grade and High School, Eleva, Wis. a. ie Ce: 5. A. Se a e- Mrs. C, Connor Brown; Kate R. Parker; R. _ 3am 4 








(corrected entry |W. W. Warner; Francis V. Davies; Mrs. 0O. ho 

each—-Mr, and Mrs, Arnold Leonard; 0, 7. | McDonald; L. H. Hutchins; "Robert Johns; Henry L. hE 
Lytle; Mrs. D. G. Christen; W. D. Crawford; Mrs. J. M. | Huber; Dr, C. E. Galloway; Dr. A. H. McCreery; “In | Hooper R.A. Bulloch; |B. Mf. Sousnet‘allines: Parent 
Allen; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W Parry; Brentford S. D. | Memory of Daniel Blinn Kellar’; Mena Blumenfield; | and rs. Re 8 1 ~ Mich: i. a vi ocnie: 
High School, Brentwood, S. D.; Richard B. Wolfe;| A. and M, Pearce; John €. White; Mrs. Belle Cleveland; | Teachers Council Battle Cree ca. ms. Swarts; 
Rey, and Mrs, Mark Mobler: Roy ¥. Barickman; Globe! I. W. Swinehart; Rev. W. R. Shisler; A. A. Darrah; (Continued on page 55) 
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LABOR’S INDICTMENT OF BRITAIN’S IRISH POLICY 


name of Great 


stink in the 


DONE in the 
make her name 


$9 THING IS BEING 
Britain which must 
nostrils of the whole world,” says the report of the 
British Labor Commission to Ireland, and this downright state- 
ment and others like it impel the Unionist Belfast Northern 
Whig to describe the document as “‘characteristic’’ of the Labor 
party, and ‘‘full of lurid language and wild aceusations”’ which 
will “‘do no particular harm at home, where people have come 
to know what to expect from such partizan sources,” but will be 
“precious material for the anti-British propagandists all over 

















LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 
“Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloosen, 
Familiar as his garter.""—Henry V., I. i. 46 
Punch (London) 
the world.”” On the other hand, the Nationalist Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal avers that the British Labor party has succeeded in 
‘lifting a corner of the curtain behind which the tragedy is 
being enacted,” and it stresses the fact that the ‘‘indictment 
has been framed by Englishmen, including a former Cabinet 
Minister, and a British General of achievement in the war and 
Counterparts of these conflicting verdicts are 
Thus the London Daily Chronicle, 
says that the 


sound repute.” 
found in the English press. 
sometimes called ‘“‘Lloyd George’s newspaper,” 
“mistake of the report”’ is to “‘look at a situation without ex- 


” 


amining how it arose.’’ In this case “there is no question but 
that the Irish Republican Army began it,” and while we ‘‘do 
not, therefore, justify ‘reprisals’—we strongly condemn them— 
our only point is that the trouble must be surveyed in its due 


proportions and relations.’”” The London Evening Standard 


says that once in Ireland, the Labor Commission ‘‘appears to 
have forgotten its original function as honest 


broker, and 


metamorphosed itself into an informal court of inquiry into 
allegations against the Crown forces,’ and so it ‘‘placed itseif 
in a false position.” Similarly, the London 
characterizes the report as ‘“‘in substance a credulous slander.” 

In sharp contradiction is the feeling with which the London 
Westminster Gazette “lays down” the report, for it says that 
‘if the ultimate aim be, as we think it is, even in the mind of 
the Government, to give Ireland the largest possible measure of 
self-government, we are marching steadily down the wrong road. 
Dublin Castle will before long have left us without the possi- 
bility of gaining the confidence, the good will, and the coopera- 
tion of Irishmen in the administration of their own country.” 
The London Daily News avers that the report ‘‘confirms in 
every particular the picture of the state of the country drawn 
daily in these columns by responsible investigators at a time 
when Sir Hamar Greenwood was complacently assuring the 
House of Commons day by day that no charges against the 
forces of the Crown could be substantiated.”’ According to the 
Manchester Guardian, the report is ‘“‘temperate in tone, careful 
in its statements of facts, and displays throughout an earnest 
desire to bring about a truce to the abominations now going on 


Morning Post 


as the essential preliminary to any discussion of a settlement.” 
The official labor report, charges that “‘terrorism and out- 
rage on the part of the members of the forces of the Crown in 
Ireland are condoned, defended, and justified,’’ and ‘‘deeds of a 
similar character perpetrated by other people in Ireland are 
denounced by the men who give their support to ‘reprisals’ by 
Black and Tans and auxiliary police. as brutality, murder, and 
assassination.”” The fact that men are alleged to be acting in 
support of law and order under the authority of a Government 
‘does not place them above the law,’”’ and ‘does not elevate 
murder to the level of a virtue,’’ and the report proceeds: 


“The burning of Balbriggan is regarded by the Chief Seecre- 
tary for Ireland as a reprisal for the shooting of a police officer. 
Men were shot, houses and other buildings were burned, women 
and children terrified and driven to the fields. The police may 
or may not, in this terrible havoc, have punished those guilty 
of the death of the police officer. But even if they do, it is a 
frightful procedure to inflict so much injury upon the many 
who are innocent in order that the very few who are guilty may 
suffer. The destruction of the creameries at Achonry and Tub- 
bereurry, in revenge for the death cf a district inspector of 
police, struck at the whole countryside about the two creameries, 
yet the burnings may not have struck at the individuals impli- 
cated in the shooting of District Inspector Brady. Reprisals 
of this kind are a cruel and inhuman policy, the resort of those 
whose bankruptcy of statesmanship is equaled only by their 
incompetence to deal with the situation which they have largely 
created. 

** Besides reprisals for specific occurrences there are the more 
general sort of reprisals—reprisals against all and sundry, not 
for this or that particular crime, but for the general attitude 
of the bulk of Irish people toward the British Government and 
its paid servants in Ireland. The policy of sheer terrorism and 
of brutal treatment to individuals is directed against the people 
asa whole. Again, the innocent certainly suffer, and the guilty 
may or may not suffer with them. Reprisals and the whole 
policy of violence are condemned because they are inhuman, 
and also because by driving the people to revolt or sullen despair 
they but intensify the problem they are designed to solve by 
crushing it out of existence.” 

Because the Government was “‘unable or unwilling to cope 
with the growing bitterness and violence which its policy of 
repression had enormously strengthened’’ it resorted to the 
“reenforcement of the Royal Irish Constabulary by ex-service 
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sisting of ex-officers,”’ and the labor investigators add: 

“‘We do not wish to make any sweeping accusations against 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Auxiliary Division. But 
there are individuals in both forees—and the number we fear 
is not small—whose actions merit the strongest condemnation. 

“The worst elements in the two forees—notwithstanding the 
praise bestowed upon the Royal Irish Constabulary and the 
Auxiliary Division by the Chief Secretary—are undesirable 
characters. Disciplined control might have restrained them. 
But the outstanding fact regarding lots of the Black and Tans 
and Auxiliaries is that they are not under control. The Gov- 
ernment has created a weapon which it can not wield. It has 
liberated ‘forces which it is not at present able to dominate. 
The men have got out of hand, and the Government can not 
truthfully deny it. 

“The result has been seen in the tragie occurrences which we 
have described in this report. The Government has no choice 
but to support its servants. It 
was represented to them that any 
other course would dishearten the 
Crown forees in the pursuit of 
their dangerous duties and play 
into the hands of the physical-force 
section of the Sinn-Fein move- 
ment. We do not believe that 
the Government directly and def- 
initely inspired reprisals and vio- 
lence. But it brought into exis- 
tence a new constabulary, with its 
Auxiliary Division, which was un- 
disciplined and virtually uncon- 
trolled. The Government must 
take full responsibility for its own 
offspring. Moreover, while it has 
perfunctorily denied certain ocecur- 
rences which are beyond doubt, it DI LL 
has associated itself with and de- YY uaa 
fended the crimes committed by pray 
the Crown forces in Ireland. The 
blame for the present situation 
does not rest primarily with the 
members of the Crown forees, but 
with the Government.” 


Months of oppression, coercion, 
and physical violence must have 
far-reaching effects upon the people 
who suffer under them, according to the report, from which we 
quote further: 


“The future alone will bring to light the complete results of 
the awful events which have followed in rapid succession in 
Ireland, particularly during the past twelve months. We may, 
however, point to some of the consequences which are now obvi- 
ous to all who have come into close touch with the Irish people. 

“Tt is clear that the terrorism which prevails has had serious 
effects upon the health of people. We may leave out of account 
the obvious consequences likely to follow to the members of a 
household who have been the horrified witnesses of bloodshed and 
violence in their own homes, and consider the effects of the 
terror upon those who have never experienced such an ordeal. 
There is medical testimony to show that the fear inspired by 
Black and Tans and Auxiliary Police has had the most adverse 
effects upon pregnant women. Children naturally suffer from 
the effects of a terror-laden atmosphere, and we are informed 
that the number of such diseases as St. Vitus’s dance has con- 
siderably increased. A large section of the population is ‘all 
nerves.’ The strain has begun to teil, especially in those areas 
where the excesses of the Crown forces have been most frequent.” 

The Government contends that it is ‘‘breaking the terror” 
created by the “murder gang,’’ but the Labor Commission’s 
report declares that the effect of their policy ‘‘can not be so 
simply described,” and sets forth that— 

‘“‘There are signs here and there that the Government’s policy, 
and the intimidation and cruelty for which the Crown forces are 
responsible, might force a section of the people into a sullen 
acquiescence in the political government imposed on Ireland 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition, and that the spirit of these 
people might be broken. We shall not count it for righteous- 


men and the establishment of a new type of armed force con- 
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ness in the British Government if it achieves this end. On the 
contrary, we should regard it as the worst of the crimes which 
could be charged against them. - 

“‘We do not think, however, that the real danger lies in this 
direction. One of the most fundamental results of coercion and 
violence is the intensification of the spirit of revolt and the 
increased bitterness against British dominion. We ask what 
effect the harrying of Irishmen is likely to have upon their minds. 
It is more likely to engender deeper hostility than to encourage 
conciliatory feelings. Even if such men were to abjure their 
faith—which is not likely—it would not insure their safety. 
Moreover, the murder or ill-treatment of husbands and sons 
and brothers, the indignities to which large numbers of people 
have been subjected, the threats which have been hurled at 
them, and the provocative behavior of members of the armed 
forces in Ireland are creating a new bitterness of spirit which 
a stern and relentless policy of violence will only strengthen 
and can never allay. 

‘‘Whatever the Government may assert to the contrary, the 
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A BRITISH ANTIGOVERNMENT CARTOON. 


—The Star (London). 


policy is a failure. It may yield an apparent and temporary 
suecess, but the rising generation is being nurtured in an atmos- 
phere of hatred for all things British, and until reasonableness 
and generosity supersede repression and violence, the Irish 
problem will remain insoluble.” 

The next step of the Labor party, we read in the British press, 
was the adoption of several resolutions about Ireland, at a 
National Labor Conference, whose delegates demanded that all 
armed forces of the Crown should be withdrawn from Ireland, 
that responsibility for the maintenance of order should be 
entrusted to the local authorities, that a Constituent Assembly 
should be elected by proportional representation to formulate 
whatever Constitution the Irish people may desire, and that an 
inquiry into the question of reprisals should be immediately set 
in motion. In support of these resolutions, the Laborites began 
a campaign throughout England on January 17 to last till 
February 14, and, according to Mr. Arthur Henderson, this is the 
‘greatest campaign Labor has organized.”” The withdrawal of 
the troops from Ireland “‘would mean the immediate reduction, 
if not the elimination, of both the Sinn-Fein outrages on the one 


” 


side and the reprisals on the other,” according to the London 


Daily News, which adds: 


‘* As for the inquiry into the alleged reprisals the arguments in 
favor of that are unanswerable. . But if the fact of reprisals 
has been incontrovertibly established neither the scale of nor 
the responsibility for the reprisals has been clearly revealed. By 
persisting in refusing a judicial inquiry into the outrages the 
Government advertises in almost so many words its unwilling- 
ness to face the facts.” 











FRANCE’S TROUBLOUS SYRIAN 
MANDATE 


CROSS-FIRE OF CRITICISM is directed against 

Franee as the mandatary of Syria, and, as French 

editors point out, on the one hand French. critics 
complain of the heavy financial drain Syria is making on France, 
and, on the other, Syrian crities bemoan France’s alleged encroach- 
ment on their country’s independence. But Mr. Auguste 
Gauvain, a French authority on foreign affairs, declares in the 
Paris Journal des Débats that these critics may both be easily 
disarmed by an examination of the facts. France is solicitous 
to execute honorably the trust of civilization which has been 
given to her care, and therefore brings to Syria security and 
independence, has ‘“‘rid the country of that pest, Emir Faysal, 
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statement made by former Premier Leygues before the Finance 
Commissions of the French Senate and Chamber, tho France 
will remain in Syria, she will evacuate Cilicia as soon as a good 
peace has been made with the Turks. To this end, says the 
Paris Gaulois, it is necessary to have first an understanding 
with the Nationalist Turks. The revision of the Treaty of 
Sévres, which will afford us this understanding, may perhaps 
be a long way off, and this daily asks, ‘‘Do we know what sur- 
prizes the restoration of Constantine holds in store for us?”’ 
The semiofficial Paris Temps charges that ‘“‘England is pro- 
tecting Constantine against Franee’’ and charges that British 
oriental policy means— 

**A protectorate of Greece under Constantine, control of the 
eastern Mediterranean and of the Dardanelles, installation of 
a Zionist state in Palestine, encouragement of Faysal and 

the people of Hejaz, employment of Greeks against 























= the Turks, manipulation of the Government of 
F n K& Matash E Constantinople against that of Angora, partition 
cme C lt a ‘approximate’ Mawoare__ BOUNDARY of Mussulman Asia with the Bolshevik occupation of 
Ada Z , & " Uriag ~ Mesopotamia, and the military and political domina- 

‘ Aidtab > tion of Persia. 

““These are only some features of the vast program 
which aims at getting within the British Empire all 
the territories which constituted the Ottoman Em- 

Aleppo pire before the war.” 
FRE/NCH > The statements of the Syrian press on French policy 
ANDATE %, in Syria remind us of the fact that the kingdom of 
"ea) Emir Faysal, King of Syria, whose capital, Da- 
- see mascus, was once the scene of a powerful Arabic 
dynasty, lasted exactly 138 days, or from March 
Homs Syrian 8 to July 24. Syrian editors inform us that “‘ troubles 
and anxieties were waiting in ambush” for Prince 
ge Se Faysal from the moment he was proclaimed King 
Beirut@. # Baslbek ie err of Syria by the Syrian Congress, and these diffi- 
SE. Saidap a My ein oe y culties, both foreign and domestic, ‘‘culminated in 
A y Ly pDamaons 5 ‘4 the invasion of Damascus by the French and the over- 
i, ~. sopaaninare-wanoATe “ of throw of the Syrian or Arabic kingdom, which had 
Astep I: JRITISH ae never been recognized by any of the Allied nations 
Haifi ® Ne areth & Fe : or by the United States. The press in Syria are 
by sHines ODeraa Sos 0 Seale of See 100 | said to have labored ‘‘under restrictions’ of the 
Lif ij MA N DATE GENERAL DRAFTING CO.INC.W.Y. | French authorities there, and this brought into prom- 











WHERE A MANDATARY SUCCEEDS A KING. 


Emir Faysal, King of Syria, reigned 138 days, and France takes over the admin- 
istration of the country, hailed by some Syrians as the best of mandataries and 
scorned by others as an alien ruler chosen “regardless of the will of the people.” 


who botched everything,” and is ready to furnish the Syrian 
people with European material and personnel that they shall find 
requisite, Yet this informant points out that— 

“The people themselves must support the costs of adminis- 
tration, and they will have such an administration as they are 
willing to pay for. They will enjoy advantages and progress in 
proportion to their financial effort. No French taxes must be 
expended for this purpose. Syria has men and money, and it is 
for her to use both. The business of France is merely to make a 
happy and prosperous country of Syria within some years, and 
at Syria’s expense. We have money burdens of our own, and, 
what is more, it is within our personal knowledge that the 
Syrians are not asking for financial assistance. They desire 
only to enjoy the independence gained under the protection of 
the French flag after they had lain in subjection for centuries. 
The great majority of the Syrians have no wish that we should 
exercise so strict a tutelage over them as would imply financial 
expenditure on our part. We have known their sentiments 
for a long time, and that is why we have always argued against 
the system of Tunisification, which has been the dream of some, 
who are more inclined to copy a régime found suceessful else- 
where than to inaugurate one suited to an entirely different 
eountry which is in need of organization.” 


The estimated cost of the occupation of Cilicia and Syria 
for the first two months of 1921, we learn from Paris dispatches, 
is grven at 105,000,000 frances ($7,700,000). According to a 





inence the Syrian papers in the United States, which, 
it is claimed, ‘‘played a very important part in the 
political drama in Syria since the armistice.” Three 
of the six Syrian New York are de- 
seribed as strongly they are al-Hoda, 
Ash-Sh’b, and as-Sayeh; two Syrian papers, Mirat-ul-Gharb and 
on the fence 


newspapers in 
pro-French; 


al-Bayan, are pro-Faysal, while another that is 
seems more the French to Faysal. 
the pro-French papers, which regard the occupation of Damas- 


inclined to than Among 


cus as a relief to Syria and an earnest of better and pros- 
perous times, as-Sayeh says: 

‘“We could find no better mandatary than France, which does 
not incline to favor one faith more than another and has divorced 
religion from polities. . . . We pay no attention to those critics 
who talk glibly of patriotism and demand complete independence, 
without knowing what they are talking about. If the charge is 
made that the French mandate may soon merge into coloniza- 
tion, we answer that the field for remedial action is still open, nay, 
it is more widely open to-day than ever before. Let the true 
patriot, therefore, prove what he is by opposing every action of 
the mandatary power which seems to be aimed against true 
patriotism.”’ 

But a very different note is heard in the complaint of Mirat-ul- 
Gharb, which reads in part as follows: 


“*England, who lays her hand on Ireland and Egypt without 
ever assuming a mandate over them or considering herself called 
upon to reform them, does not treat the people of these two 
countries as France has treated the Lebanon people in their own 
country. Yet France claims to have come to Syria to protect, 
not to colonize. We can not reconcile her words and her 
actions.” 
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* sponsible sources, brings the answer that every ma- 


CANADA’S “DRIVE” FOR BUSINESS 
CONFIDENCE 


NEW KIND OF DRIVE is under way in Canada, 
A through the press and other means of publicity, to 
revive confidence in business conditions. This con- 
fidence does not necessarily mean foolish optimism, but a mere 
BUR SERRE: SRT ay fake recognition of the fact, ac- 
i | eording to the Vancouver 
| Sun, that publie confidence is 
a most important factor in 
trade and without it ‘trade 
is dead.”” -The needs, the 
desires, the capacities of the 
world continue, we are told, 
and the opportunities to get, 
to do, and to create busi- 
ness still exist. Our vision 
may be clouded by depres- 
sion, but the realities of life 
are unchanged, and that is 
why The Sun urges and re- 
urges its readers to realize the 
dominant importance of re- 
storing public confidence. 
As things are, individuals, 
classes, and institutions are 
suspicious of one another, 
and refuse to move; “until 
the other fellow moves,” and this daily goes on: 
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BRACING UP BUSINESS. 


Specimen of a label used in corre- 

spondence and elsewhere to per- 

suade Canadian buyers to ‘brighten 
the corner where they are.” 


“People read from published trade reports that the price 
of raw sugar is four cents in Cuba, while refined is fourteen 
cents in Vancouver; that molasses is one cent per gallon f. o. b. 
Cuban ports, and is selling in Vancouver for seventy cents 
per gallon. 

“These factors may be small in dollars, but are beyond 
question of great force in shaking PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. For 
instance, one of the most direct influences upon PUBLIC CONFI- 
DENCE is the attitude of the banks. If all the banks in Vancou- 
ver, except one or two, were disposed to help in the restoration 
of business, still those one or two, by strenuous demands for 
money, forcing the sacrifice of safe securities to obtain cash, 
prophesying failures and threatening lawsuits, can do untold 
harm in preventing the return of PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. This 
is absolutely true,even tho their demands relate only to 
hundreds, whereas millions are outstanding. Little 
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BRITAIN’S EGYPTIAN RIDDLE 


‘sk: SECRET OF THE SPHINX and Britain’s Egyp- 
tian riddle equally defy solution, is a remark heard 
when Lord Milner resigns as Colonial Secretary, a resig- 
nation due not to the common alibi of ‘‘ill health,” but to the 
fact that the Tory majority in the Cabinet refused to indorse 
his plan for the settlement of the Egyptian question. Local 
British functionaries in Egypt consider the Milner proposals as 
the ‘‘minimum, likely to remove discontent’’ in the land of the 
Pharaohs, we learn from some London correspondents, who say 
also that altho the British Government agreed to the principle of 
Lord Milner’s report, it was “unwilling to put it into effect 
before the settlement of the Irish question, ’’ and that the Cabinet 
believes ‘‘the safety of the Empire will permit a greater measure 
of liberty in the Eastern Mediterranean than at its own doors 
across the Irish Sea.”” The Egyptian Nationalists, we are 
reminded, began a campaign of agitation for complete indepen- 
dence at the signing of the armistice, and the British Government 
took the stand that Great Britain could not possibly yield to 
their demands ‘“‘on account of the Empire’s paramount interest 
in the Suez Canal.” Lord Milner’s Commission of Inquiry offers 
a solution of the Egyptian problem which it is predicted in some 
quarters will prove the basis at least of any Egyptian settlement, 
and so it is of interest to consider the Milner plan as outlined 
in The Nineteenth Century and After (London) by the Hon. W. 
Ormsby Gore, M.P., who explains its main features as follows: 

“As between Egypt and Great Britain a treaty will be en- 
tered into under which Great Britain will recognize the inde- 
pendence of Egypt as a constitutional monarchy with repre- 
sentative institutions, and Egypt will confer upon Great Britain 
by the same treaty such rights as are necessary to safeguard 
her special interests and to enable her to furnish the guaranties 
which must be given to foreign Powers in order that they may 
be willing to give up to her their rights under the capitula- 
tions. By the same treaty an alliance will be concluded between 
Great Britain and Egypt, the most important provision being 
for the continued maintenance by Great Britain of a British 
military foree on Egyptian soil for the protection of imperial 
communications. 

“In addition to this treaty with Egypt treaties will be re- 
quired between Great Britain and all the Powers enjoying rights 
under the capitulations, providing for the virtual transfer of all 
such rights to Great Britain. The proposals of the Milner 
Mission do not contain any provision whereby Egypt is to be- 
come a party to such treaties with the capitulary Powers, and 





things loom large on a troubled finaneial horizon.” 


The Vancouver daily reminds us further that 
the physical assets of Canada have ‘“‘the same 
comparative value to-day that they had six months 
ago, and they will be just as valuable six months 
from now.” The real loss occurs when production 
ceases, and it specifies the remedy as follows: 


“Every store, every firm, and every industry in 
British Columbia should be put on the operating- 
table; ascertain the basis upon which business can be 
resumed (and there always is a price at which trade 
will respond, no matter how bad conditions are), 
then lay your program in detail before the public 
and before your employees. If reductions are neces- 
sary in order to carry on, REDUCE. Losses incurred 
during suspension of business and stagnation of busi- 
ness greatly exceed reductions necessary to keep 
business going. 

“Building conditions are stagnated only on account 
of the loss of PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. Inquiry as to the 
price at which a house could be built, made to re- 














terial entering into construction is priced at double 
its real value, and that labor is exorbitant in its 
demands and deficient in its performance. How 
long is this madness going to continue?” 





THE CAP OF LIBERTY: THE LATEST MODE. 


EayYptTian SpHinx—"“ How does it suit my style?” 
Tue MitNer—“ Well, I may be prejudiced in favor of my own creation, but I 
think it most becoming.” 


—Punch (London). 
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it would’ seem on the face of it that this was a serious omission 
if precedure by treaty is to be the governing consideration in 
‘the determination of the future status of Egypt in the world. 
‘Procedure by treaty, involving the recognition of Egypt as a 
constitutional monarchy with representative institutions, cuts 
at the root of the ‘protectorate,’ which has been recognized by 
the Powers signatory to the treaties of Versailles and Sévres, 
and by the United States of America.” 


The one thing clearly conferred by the establishment of the 
present British protectorate in Egypt, this informant states, 
is the right of the British Crown to select the ruler in whose 
name the government of Egypt is to be carried on, and if this 
right is to disappear the protectorate disappears. But even 
if the Milner proposals regarding the treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Egypt were adopted, we read, the real diffi- 
culties will come when the other treaties are considered. Foreign 
Powers will hesitate to give up 
to Great Britain their rights 
under the capitulations, he tells 
us, unless they are’ satisfied 
that they are losing nothing sub- 
stantial by so doing and that 
Great Britain will “intervene 
effectively where foreign rights 
and interests are concerned.” So 
ticklish is this matter that two 
alternative drafts in the Milner 
proposal deal with it: 


“Both alternatives imply the 
full recognition of the existing 
régime where foreigners are con- 
cerned, and in both there occurs 
the phrase ‘to prevent the ap- 
plication to foreigners of any 
Egyptian law now requiring 
foreign consent.’ This phrase 
covers a multitude of sins, and 
in effect perpetuates existing 
eapitulary rights, the only dif- 
ference being that whereas in the 
past the responsibility for the 
exercise of these rights has lain 
with the various foreign gov- 
ernments concerned and their 
representatives in Egypt, in the 
future the sole and only respon- 
sibility for giving effect to these 
rights will lie with the British 
High Commissioner. 

“Tt is a new and great re- 
sponsibility for Great Britain to 
take on her shoulders, and one 
that is likely to involve the 
British Government in frequent 
difficulties, not only with the Egyptian Government, but with 
foreign Powers. The privileges hitherto enjoyed by foreign 
subjects resident in Egypt, and even by foreign-protected sub- 
jects, have been so exceptional that a perpetuation of existing 
rights unimpaired is a very questionable proposal. It is very 
desirable that in the many treaties between Great Britain and 
foreign Powers, to which Egypt may or may not be a party, 
better and more expeditious machinery should be included 
for the gradual reduction and limitation of these exceptional 
privileges.” 





Another far-reaching change closely connected with the capit- 
ulations, we are told, is the proposed transfer to the British 
financial adviser of powers at present exercised by the Com- 
missioners of the Debt. The Commissioners of the Debt are 
an international body, and because a large proportion of Egypt’s 
public debt is in the hands of the foreigners, especially the 
French, this proposal would add to the burden of Great Britain 
and might involve her in difficult negotiations with foreign 
governments. We read also that the Egyptian Treaty is to 
be submitted to the approval of a new Egyptian Constituent 





THE SPHINX ASKS A NEW ONE. 
THE SPHINX—“ Say, John, what is self-determination?” 
—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 





Assembly, and this Constituent Assembly will be charged with 
the duty of framing a new organic statute, that is, a new in- 
ternal constitution for Egypt. This constitution for Egypt, 
the proposal states, is to be framed ‘‘in accordance with the 
provisions of the one on which the Government of India will 
in future be conducted. This statute will embody provisions 
for the ministers being responsible to the legislature, and it 
will also provide for religious toleration for all persons and for 
the new protection of the rights of foreigners.” This proposal 
contains ‘‘the pith of the story,” according to the contributor 
to The Nineteenth Century, who says we are given very little 
indication in the Milner proposals of the character of this new 
organic statute, yet adds: 


“The reference, however, to India is all-important, and would 
seem to point to the introduction of some system of diarchy 
whereby the Egyptians are to 
become completely responsible 
and self-governing in regard to 
certain functions of government, 
while in others their responsi- 
bility and power are to be limited, 

‘“‘Diarchy is a novel political 
experiment in the history of the 
world, and it is too soon yet to 
be able to say with any confi- 
dence that it is suited to condi- 
tions other than those that 
obtained in the very special case 
of India. In Egypt it will be 
far more difficult than in India 
to draw hard-and-fast lines 
between ‘reserved’ and ‘trans 
ferred’ subjects.” 


This contributor to The 
Nineteenth Century thinks it de- 
sirable that the new organic law, 
which is to embody the new 
constitution of Egypt, including 
the provisions for the due pro- 
tection of the rights of for- 
eigners, should become an in- 
tegral part and provision of the 
Treaty of Alliance between 
Great Britain and Egypt, and he 
argues that— 


“Tf Great. Britain is to give 
effective guaranties to foreign 
Powers, and that is the erux of 
the whole problem in its present 
phase, it must be clearly laid 
down that when once agreed 
Egypt shall not have the right 
to alter its new written consti- 
tution without the assent of Great Britain. In return for such 
a right, which is, after all, a very substantial limitation on the 
‘independence’ of Egypt, Great Britain could well afford to 
give up the ‘protectorate.’...... 

‘Finally, it must be laid down in the treaty that if Great 
Britain obtains from the capitulary Powers the transfer of their 
rights, the representative of Great Britain will have the effective 
power as well as the right to intervene where the rights con- 
ferred upon Great Britain are threatened. Just as the United 
States of America retained the right of military intervention 
in Cuba in the event of grave disorder or breach of treaty, so 
@ similar right of intervention must be embodied in the Egyptian 
treaty. The treaty must be made ‘water-tight’ in this as in 
other respects, for to shirk definition where lack of definition 
has been the main cause of misunderstandings and difficulties 
in the past is to court disaster. The only guaranty of future 
security is a full and clear knowledge on the part of all con- 
cerned of exactly how they stand. Neither British nor Egyp- 
tians nor foreign Powers can afford ‘open questions.’ The longer 
settlement and definition are delayed the worse for everybody, 
and it is to be hoped that now the Milner proposals have been 
published the British and Egyptian governments will proceed 
to action with the utmost expedition.” 
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FATE OF RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION INNOVATIONS 


HAT HAS BECOME of the changes in railroad 
W administration made by the Government during the 
war? Some of them, we are told by a writer in The 
Railway Age (New York), so commended themselves to the 
public that the roads have been obliged to retain them under 
private ownership; some have gone by the board. Others, 
altho not remaining in the original form, have left their 
influence upon railroad practises in a way that will be felt for 
along time in the future. The article in The Age is, in effect, 
asurvey of the present status of the important changes inaugu- 
rated during Federal control. Some of these, we are told, had 
long been advocated by railroad men themselves, while others 
were made possible only by the unusual conditions ushered in 
by unified control. The writer goes on: 


“But whatever may have been the immediate causes of these 
innovations, the results have been threefold. Certain of them 
have been discontinued almost in their entirety because cen- 
tralized control could not, or did not, take cognizance of local 
conditions which private operation could not disregard. Others 
have been abandoned because the restoration of competitive 
conditions made their continuance impossible. <A third class 
comprise those which have been retained in modified form to 
meet new conditions, and because they present distinct advan- 
tages in improved service. 

“The changes which will be discust include the establishment 
of consolidated city ticket-offices, the unification of terminals, 
the drastic curtailment of advertising, the establishment of 
joint railroad and shippers’ committees on rate matters, the 
pooling of equipment, the elimination of duplicate train service, 
the joint use of freight- and passenger-stations, the discontinu- 
ance of off-line agencies, and the practise of collecting freight 
for solid train movements, together with the allied ‘sailing- 
day’ plan. Nee 

“One of the innovations which was brought most prominently 
before the public was the consolidated ticket-office. Altho 
the system has been abandoned at many points and has been 
modified in part where retained, many of the original offices are 
still in existence with but few roads withdrawing. It was 
recognized by the railroads at most places when they returned 
to competitive conditions that the consolidated ticket-offices 
were economical and performed a service to the general public 
which the separate offices could not render. The system of 
allotting a designated space within the consolidated office to a 
road which provided its own employees at the counter is the plan 
in effect where joint, if not consolidated, offices are maintained. 

“Among the innovations of the Railroad Administration 
which have been retained in part is the plan for the unified 
operation of terminals. Even excluding the unusual conditions 
resulting from the war, it has become evident that the terminal 
facilities of the roads have not kept pace with the growing 
needs of the traffic. For this reason considerable increases in 
economy of operation and in efficiency of service have been 
effected through continued consolidation of certain terminal 
facilities. 

“At the same time a number of factors incident co the return 
to the competitive conditions of private management tend to 
make impracticable the joint operation of terminals. Generally, 
roads which have built terminal facilities at great expense do not 
find it expedient to share them with competing roads which 
have acquired no such facilities. Another consideration has 
been the difficulty of finding any one road in a terminal center 
with facilities adequate to take care of the combined business 
of the other carriers. A third difficulty has been the objections 
on the part of shippers and consignees to the inconvenience of 
having to go considerable distances to collect and send freight 
when their business houses have been located in close proximity 
to the terminal of the road which they patronized. As a fourth 
reason, the carriers find it necessary under competitive condi- 
tions to adopt measures which will permit them to handle the 
maximum amount of individual business, 





“The plan has thus been continued up to the present only 
in a modified afd limited form, but it will exist permanently 
as a possibility in the provision of the Transportation Act that 
empowers the Interstate Commerce Commission in transporta- 
tion crises to ‘require such joint or common use of terminals, 
including main-line track or tracks for a reasonable distance 
outside of such terminals as in its opinion will best serve the 
public interest.’ 

‘“‘The roads are now concentrating more on campaigns of 
creative and constructve advertising designed to promote tourist 
travel, to populate and cultivate new areas, to present service 
changes and to educate the public regarding railroad conditions. 
This last—advertising to secure and hold the good will of the 
public—-to work hand and hand with patrons and inform 
them—may be’ said to be the underlying principle of present 
practises. 

“‘Before Federal control most. of the roads passing through 
undeveloped parts of the country maintained special depart- 
ments to promote the settling of these areas as well as to co- 
operate with the industries they served. These are now being 
reestablished. Most of the railroads serving developed areas 
maintain supervisors of agriculture or departments to cooperate 
with the growers, shippers, and dealers throughout their terri- 
tory. These methods and plans are not new. The interesting 
and important fact is that they are now receiving more 
attention.” 


One of the innovations introduced by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration was the creation of joint committees of shippers and rail- 
roads to pass on rate matters. Unlike numerous other innova- 
tions which have gone by the board the conference plan is in 
operation at present and seems likely to have a permanenj{ 
place in transportation practise. On March 10, 1920, the 
Southern Traffic League proposed a plan of continued coopera- 
tion with the railroads in the adjustment of rates. The roads 
have appreciated this aid in securing rate-increases. Repre- 
sentatives of seventeen trunk-line railroads met with the execu- 
tive committee of the National Industrial Traffic League on 
November 19, 1920, to discuss complaints of shippers and to 
arrange for close cooperation. The result was the establishment 
of joint committees to handle matters of mutual interest in the 
future. It would seem that the plan for joint conferences is to 
have a lasting effect. We read further: 


7“The pooling of equipment, a feature of railroad operation 
introduced during Federal control, was partially abandoned 
three months before the roads were returned to their owners. 
Since that date there has been a steady increase in the number 
of ears returned to their home lines, and it is evident that the 
general practise in the form in which it existed during the 
period of Federal control has been abandoned, altho the Trans- 
portation Act authorizes the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to order the pooling of equipment whenever ‘shortage of equip- 
ment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency requiring im- 
mediate action exists in any section of the country.’ 

‘*Prior to Federal control competitive passenger-train service 
had been intensively developed between many points. These 
efforts to gain competitive business found no place under gov- 
ernment operation where the roads became units in a vast 
monopoly. Not only that, but the exigencies of war made con- 
servation and economy of operation of primary importance, while 
service to the public assumed a secondary position for the time. 
As a result of these conditions the fifteen trains which had been 
running each way between Chicago and St. Louis daily were 
reduced to nine, and similar reductions were made elsewhere. 

“The return of the roads to their owners reversed this situ- 
ation, until at the present time service between such highly 
competitive points as Chicago and St. Louis, Omaha, Minneap- 
olis, and St. Paul, between New York and Philadelphia, and 
between other points is practically on the prewar basis. A 
number of roads in all sections of the country are also shortening 
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the running time on many of their competing trains, a move- 
ment which gives further ‘indication of the return to the old 

“The plan for solid-train movements and designated shipping 
days represents that ¢lass of innovations the economy of which 
had long been recognized by railroad men. In fact, solid-train 
movements were already employed as far as possible on a 
number of roads prior to Federal control. But the plan for 
solid freight-train movements and for setting certain shipping 
days for specific places was abandoned to a large extent upon 
the return of the roads to the competitive conditions of private 
control, for no carrier is willing to turn its share of any business 
over to a competing road in order that 
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SEEING. THINGS AT NIGHT 


OUR MILLION RADIUM WATCHES WERE MADE 
Fk in the United States last year. Each of these had a self- 
luminous dial, made so by phosphorescent paint. Such 

dials have been made for many years, but the phosphorescence 
had to be stimulated by exposing them ‘to sunlight. When there 
is a tiny bit of radium in the compound it keeps the phosphor- 
escence going continuously. Radium paint is also used for many 
other purposes when it is desirable to locate things in the dark, 
Dr. S. A. Sochocky writes for The 





a rival carrier can run a solid train. It 
is only in cases where the carrier se- 
eures enough business itself to make 
up a solid train that the plan is 
continued. The demands of the ship- 
pers for more individual attention 
were important factors in bringing 
this about. ‘Sailing days’ for mer- 
chandise cars, for example, have 
been wholly done away with, altho in 
the ease of live stock shipped to 
Chicago the shipping-day plan has 
been retained. 

“One of the measures of the Rail- 
road Administration which aroused the 
most active hostility was the plan for 
eonsolidated purchases. Altho it did 
not extend beyond ears, locomotives, 
rails, and ties, it was the cause of 
bitter controversy throughout the 
period of government control. Fol- 
lowing the return of the roads to 
private management the centralized 
control of purchases disappeared. 
Interest in the plan has been revived 
recently, however, by a statement from 
Senator Cummings advocating con- 
solidated purchases by the railroads. 

“Tt is evident from the above sur- 
vey that a number of the innovations 








THE THORNDIKE “MAZE TEST.” 


Can you draw, rapidly, a continuous line between 


these parallel lines without touching them. 
you are efficient. 


American Magazine (New York) a 
descriptive article, part of which is 
quoted below, entitled ‘“‘Can’t You 
Find the Keyhole?” This title sug- 
gests one of the new uses of radium 
which will be welcome to the belated, 
A bit of the luminous paint shows the 
householder exactly where his keyhole 
is, and another bit on the key helps 
him to pick it out in the bunch, 
Countless other uses will suggest 
themselves to the reader, and some 
of these are specified by Dr. So 
chocky. He writes: 


“To-night you will wake up and 
look at the illuminated hands on your 
watch or alarm-clock and, without 
turning on the light, you will know 
what time it is. Next winter you 
may go to a great opera-house, and, 
when the lights are out, you will 
wonder, perhaps, how the orchestra 
ean see the conductor’s baton in the 
dark. The baton will be illuminated 
by tiny particles of radium, so that 
the whole orchestra can see it with- 


If so, 








inaugurated by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration have been found equally sound under the conditions of 
private operation. 

“It is equally evident that many of the changes heralded as 
notable advances in railroad operation are not applicable under 
competitive conditions, and that railroad practises as a whole 
will not differ widely in the future from those that prevailed 
during the prewar period.” 





ARE YOU EFFICIENT?—TRY THIS—A _ psychological 
test for speed and accuracy is thus given by a contributor to 
Popular Science Monthly (New York): 


‘Take a sharp pencil, place the point between the two parallel 
lines in the lower left-hand corner of the ‘maze’ above, and draw, 
as rapidly as you can, a third line. This line must not touch 
either of the original lines, nor must you shift the position of the 
magazine or lift your pencil while you work. Keep a record 
of the time it takes you to complete a trip around this very 
complicated design. Such is the Thorndike ‘maze test’ used 
in many schools for determining the drawing speed and accuracy 
of the pupils. 

“Speed and accuracy are the chief factors in efficiency, 
which is all-important in this twentieth century. The 
children are given seventy-five seconds in which to work. 
At the end of that time the number of linear inches they have 
covered are computed and errors recorded. Some children are 
quick and careless, and others work slowly but accurately. Both 
types are given the proper instructions. The test is given 
again an hour later. After five consecutive tests have been 
made, the records are tabulated by considering the average re- 
sults of the first test as 100 per cent. efficient. This is used as a 
basis for the other tests that follow. Results show that speed 
of movement increases steadily during the day. Accuracy, 
however, varies. It improves gradually till lunch-time. After 
lunch it declines. Is this not another indication of the fact 


that work done in the morning is apt to be more correct than 
afternoon work?” 


out any trouble. Some day the keys 
of pianos will be lighted with radium for artists who want to 
play in the dark. 

“The time will doubtless come when you will have in your 
own home (or some one you know will have) a room lighted 
entirely by radium. It would be possible to-day to illuminate 
a room, so that at night, without the aid of electricity or other 
artificial illumination, you could read fine newspaper print with- 
out difficulty. The light in such a room, thrown off by radium 
paint on walls and ceiling, would in color and tone be like soft 
moonlight, blue with a tint of yellow. To-day, a room ten by 
nine feet could be illuminated in this way at a cost of four 
hundred dollars, and the illumination would last ten years. 

“‘However, such illumination will soon be much cheaper, be- 
cause of new discoveries as to the best materials to combine 
with radium to produce light. 

‘*For my own use, I have made radium oil paints; and because 
of my interest in art, I have made some paintings with them. 
Pictures painted with radium look like any other pictures in 
the daytime, but at night they illuminate themselves and create 
an interesting and weirdly artistic effect. This paint would be 
particularly adaptable for pictures of moonlight or winter scenes, 
and I have no doubt that some day a fine artist will make a name 
for himself and greatly interest us by painting pictures which 
will be unique, and particularly beautiful at night in a dark or 
semidarkened room. ‘ 

‘Locked up in radium is the greatest force the world knows. 
An ounce of it, if carried in the hip-pocket in an ordinary glass 
tube, would kill a man in ten hours by destroying his tissues 
and bones. If a man e¢arried one gram of it in his pocket two 
days, the result would likewise be fatal. 

‘The careless handling of glass tubes containing only twenty- 
five milligrams of radium will cause deep wounds on the fingers 
of an operator. 

“‘One of the wonderful things about radium is that, altho 
it has such great power to injure, it can just as readily be made 
to serve us. 

“You will ask how, if radium is so powerful, we can handle 
it at all. We can do so only by taking the greatest precautions. 
I will tell you how 1 carry a gram of radium, even tho I may 
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HOW TO FIND THINGS AT NIGHT OUTSIDE AND INSIDE THE HOUSE BY RADIUM’S AID. 








be going only from my office to my laboratory, a few rods 
away. 

“The gram of radium, worth $120,000, is kept in tiny glass 
tubes in a lead container. This container is over six inches 
in diameter, weighs forty-eight pounds, and has a leather cover 
with a handle. There is a circle of small holes in the center of 
the lead. Into these holes you put the tubes, so that between 
the tubes and the outside of the case there are at least three 
inches of lead. 

“The lead between the tubes and the outside of the case is 
known as a screen. It is intended to lessen the rays of electrical 
energy which constantly emanate from the radium. And yet, 
even through this three inches of lead, from 30 to 40 per cent. 
of the rays known as gamma rays do escape. 

“If this container were in a dark room and you should put 
a piece of phosphorescent material such as zine sulfid near it, 
you would see the zine sulfid light up and glow under the bom- 
bardment of rays shooting off from the radium. If you wanted 
an absolutely effective barricade against the rays from a gram 
of radium, you would have to put it into a container at least 
twelve inches in diameter, so that the radium would be screened 
by six inches of lead on all sides.” 


When the rays from radium strike a tiny erystal of zine 
sulfid there is a flash bright enough for you to see it under a 
low-powered microscope. When radium and zine sulfid are com- 
bined in the right way and right quantity, you can see the 
flashing as a constant glow in the dark, without any microscope. 
This power to make zine sulfid glow is responsible for the com- 
monest use of radium—for illuminating watches or any object 
which we want to use or locate at night. An infinitesimal amount 
of radium, a few millionth parts of a gram, when mixed with 
zine sulfid, varnish, and some adhesive substance, gives enough 
material to illuminate forty or fifty watches. It has to be pre- 
pared and put on very carefully. To quote further: 


“The use of radium for light has grown very rapidly in the 
past few years. In 1913 two thousand watches and clocks, 
illuminated by radium, were manufactured in the United States. 
But a few years later, during the war, one man out of every 
six in the United States Army had a radium-lighted watch. 
Last year 4,000,000 of these watches were made in the United 
States and 1,000,000 of these were exported. 

“Everybody has been quick to see the many valuable uses 
that can be made of a material which will glow at night. It was 
used on the dials of airplanes which flew over enemy camps at 
night, when exposure of light of other character would have 
made the airplane a target for shells. It was applied to speed- 
ometer, compass, clock, inclinometer, barometer—altogether to 
fourteen dials used on airplanes. 





“To-day -the dashboard instruments of automobiles—the 
speedometer, clock, and various gages—can tell the driver the 
condition of his car without the use of electric light. Radium 
is practically the only means of illuminating motor-cycle speed- 
ometers at night, since the motor-cycle does not carry instru- 
ment lights. The steersman at the wheel of ocean-going vessels 
ean be independent of artificial lights at night. Radium illu- 
mination is particularly good for these purposes, because when 
the eye has consulted a dial which is brightly lighted with elec- 
tricity, the vision is affected for a considerable period, so that 
the eye can not look off into the dark with normal certainty. 

“Steam gages, water-level glasses, and air-pressure gages on 
locomotives and stationary engines are nowadays lighted with 
radium; so is the pressure dial of the heater in the dark or 
semidark cellar of the ordinary dwelling. 

‘‘Radium-lighted ‘Danger’ signs and indicating arrows have 
been made for use in mines to protect miners from the danger 
of explosions of coal-gas. 

“Such things as gas and electric meters, automobile steering- 
wheel locks, call buttons for use in hospital sick-rooms, the street- 
numbers of houses, and aisle seat numbers in theaters, for late 
comers who arrive after the auditorium lights are out, are being 
illuminated with radium. 

““A way has been found to insert a little of this luminous 
material in a house key, so that in the dark the key can be 
picked out from among others in a bunch without striking a 
light. The same material is used to illuminate the keyhole of 
a lock, so that the key can be inserted without trouble. 

‘*Any number of uses have been found for a luminous object 
which several different manufacturers make and call the ‘locator 
button.’ It is made like a push-button, so that it can be fast- 
ened like a thumb-tack, or so that it can be attached by a 
rubber-band or with adhesive material. These are some of the 
uses for these buttons, as advertised by manufacturers, and 
they are actually being used in all of these ways. 

“One of these buttons can be fixt to a medicine bottle to 
identify it at night among other bottles in the medicine-chest. 
A special luminous warning indicator can be put on bottles 
containing poison. These buttons can even be attached to the 
bedroom water glass or to bedroom slippers. They can be used 
to make known the presence of the newel-post or a sharp angle 
in a dark hall, or they can be placed on chairs or the corners 
of tables, so that if you enter the room in the dark you will not 
stumble against these articles of furniture. They can be at- 
tached to flash-lights and to fire-extinguishers, so there will be 
no trouble in finding them in the dark. More than a million 
of these buttons have been sold by manufacturers during the 
last year. 

“There is a radium-lighted fish-bait on the market, and the 
construction of this has been patented by one of the largest 
sporting-goods companies. Fishermen say that this bait is very 
successful in attracting fish which haunt deep water. Luminous 
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gun-sights are made for use when one is hunting in dark woods 
or early or late in the day; and if you have ever held a shotgun 
to vour shoulder to bring down birds in the woods you know 
what that means. 

“‘We know now from the researches of Dr. Doelter, a Vien- 
nese, that, under the influence of radium, diamonds will change 
to yellow, brown, bluish, or violet purple.. Bright blue sapphires 
will change to green, yellowish green, yellowish brown, or light 
blue. The blood-red ruby will change to a pure red or to violet 
red. The topaz of a wine color will change to an orange yellow, 
dark orange, or lilac. The dark-green emerald will change to 
light green, pale green, or yellowish green. 

“The carnotite ore, from which we get the radium we are 


AMERICAN-GROWN CORK 


( the Sout WOULD GROW on cut-over pine lands in 
the Southern States, as well as the scrub-oak that is 
now springing up there. The scrub is valueless, whereas 

the cork would prove to be a valuable resource. The cork-oak 

resists fire well, on account of its thick, corky bark, and is in 
many ways adapted for its proposed location. These state- 
ments are.from an article contributed by George N. Lamb to 

American Forestry (Washington) apropos of a huge cork-oak 

now growing on the edge of a cotton-field at Daphne, Ga. 

This tree is over one hundred years old, and 





if the owner had a grove of them instead of 








Illusteations by courtesy of ‘‘ The American Forestry Magazine,’’ Washington, D. C. 


A HUGE AMERICAN CORK-TREE. 


of the large proportions the tree attains. 








This large cork-oak grows on the edge of a cotton-field at Daphne, Georgia. 
said to be over one hundred years old and is a remarkable and beautiful example 


only one he would derive a handsome income 
from them. The scrub-oak is a weed; the cork- 
oak is an economic plant. Substitution in this 
ease is like plowing a neglected field and planting 
grain. Writes Mr. Lamb: 


“Standing on the edge of a cotton-field a half 
mile north of Daphne Station, west of Cordele, 
Ga., is undoubtedly the largest specimen of cork- 
oak (Quercus suber) in America. The tree is over 
one hundred years old, and tradition says that the 
acorn from which it grew was brought to this 
country from Spain by a Southern planter. At 
the time it was secured Spain prohibited the 
export of cork-oak acorns in order to protect their 
monopoly on the cork industry. 

“The gigantic size of this exotic is attested by 
the fact that it is 4514 inches in diameter one 
foot from the ground. It has a height of 60 feet 
and a spread of 60 feet one way and 70 feet the 
other. The tree forks into four branches at eight 
feet from the ground. In general appearance at 
a distance it might be a symmetrical, spreading 
live oak, but on coming closer its heavy-limbed 
appearance is striking. The thick, corky bark 
extending out to the small branches causes this 
effect. 

“The bark on this specimen, never having 
been harvested regularly, is very thick and coarse, 
except in one place on the trunk where a portion 
had been removed by accident or otherwise. At 
this point the new bark was smooth and of ex- 





It is 








using to-day, is mined in almost inaccessible regions in Colorado. 
Some of it is refined in Pittsburgh and some in Orange, N. J. 

“At one stage, when the radium is reaching its highest con- 
centration point, a single drop of the solution containing it is 
certainly worth $2,000 and might be worth $10,000. And you 
know how easy it is to lose a drop of anything by spilling the 
contents of a small glass or by breaking a dish. 

‘Finally, after more than nine hundred different operations 
the radium from a ton or of several car-loads of ore is finally 
put into a little brown silica dish, which is smaller across 
the top than a small individual butter pat. It is now in the 
form of salts and has to be put into glass tubes. 

*‘Suppose that, while I am doing this, some one opens the 
door suddenly. The gust of air might overturn the little dish. 
It might blow away the radium. It is nothing unusual to have 
a small amount of radium salts worth $90,000 in one of these 
dishes at one time. So one little puff of air could blow 
away all we have obtained by the work of many men for many 
months. 

**In the United States this year we are going to produce from 
12 to 14 grams of radium. For the next twenty years we shall 
keep on producing radium at about the present rate, so that at 
the end of twenty years we shall have approximately 280 grams 
to add to the 84 grams we have in the world to-day. 

*‘Because radium is both so expensive and so valuable in 
medical treatment, we have established what is known as a 
‘radium bank.’ A physician owning a little radium, but not 
sufficient for his case, can borrow for a merely nominal charge 
any amount he needs from the deposits which are kept in vaults 
in New York and in Orange, New Jersey. This method has 
been devised to make radium available for the treatment of 
difficult cases requiring the use of bigger amounts than any 

one physician can own.” 





cellent quality. The rough bark was from twelve 
to fifteen years old and 2 to 234 inches thick on the main trunk.” 


Plenty of evidence is available to show that the cork-oak will 
flourish in this region, as seen in the fact that here and there 
the trees have already gained a foothold and need nothing more 
than a little encouragement, which ought to be forthcoming 
when the financial reward is kept in mind. As Mr. Lamb 
puts the argument: 


“The writer has also seen smaller specimens of cork-oaks 
at Byromville, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., and Columbia, S.C., grow- 
ing so vigorously that there seems to be no doubt that the tree 
will thrive in the longleaf-pine section of the Atlantic and Gulf 
States. If cork-oak could be substituted for the ‘scrub-oak’ 
that is now coming in on the cut-over longleaf-pine lands, a 
valuable economic resource would be available for future gen- 
erations. The combination of longleaf pine and cork-oak would 
bring together two trees which furnish excellent wood and also 
yield a revenue from other sources while they are coming to 
maturity. Properly handled, the pine will yield quantities of 
valuable turpentine and resin in its early life and then make 
desirable lumber when mature. The cork-oak yields a crop of 
cork every few years and finally produces a crop of excellent wood. 

“‘One of the greatest causes of damage in this region is fire, 
altho longleaf pine is particularly resistant. Cork-oak should 
be able to survive as well or better than pine, as the thick, corky 
bark would protect the growing tissue from the heat and is in 
itself very non-combustible. 

“Should cork-oak ever be established in the longleaf-pine 
region it would bring together not only two trees furnishmg 
valuable wood and valuable by-products, but would also bring 
together the two most singular and striking species appearing 
anywhere in the forests of the world.” 














FINGER-NAIL PHONOGRAPHS, 
AND OTHERS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD can be “played,” after a 
A fashion, by using one’s finger-nail instead of a needle, 
or by substituting any one of a number of pointed 
articles or instruments. The necessary condition seems to be 
that the substitute for the needle shall be attached to some 
object having a surface that will vibrate as a sounding-board, 
at right angles to the wave of the record. The “finger-nail’’ 
phonograph was described by R. E. Sneyd in The Scientific 
American some time ago, and his 
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diaphragms. The factor of the difference in the composition of 
the material used may also enter the question,as the vibrational 
response of metal is in almost every case weaker than that of 
wood and similar substances. Perhaps the action of the media 
in the above cases may be more readily understood by com- 
parison with a similar case on a larger scale. If a phonograph 
needle is secured in the end of a shingle or any light, thin piece 
of wood, the whole may then be used in the same way as was 
Mr. Sneyd’s finger-nail The result is an almost perfect repro- 
duction of the recorded waves, sometimes with as much clarity 
as with the machine-made reproducer.”’ 


Other eorrespondents report success by placing the ear against 





letter has elicited a flood of com- 
munications which would seem to in- 
dicate that our phonograph-owning 
fellow citizens have been taking all 
sorts of liberties with their instru- 
ments. Dr. G. H. Heald, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., writes, for instance, 
that any stiff bond-paper may be 
used to play the phonograph. He 
says: 

“‘One corner of the paper is placed 
in the groove; and then if the paper 
is bent a little so as to give it the 
right tension, the sounds may be 
heard faintly but distinetly, even 
when the ear is not in contact with- 
the paper. If this contact is made, 
the sound is amplified; and I have 
made a very respectable reproducer 
by connecting a phonendoscope (one 
type of stethoscope) with a piece of 
stiff paper held in the groove of the 


record. I get best results with a 
piece of paper about two inches A 
square.” 





A needle held in the fingers will 
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OLD CORK GIANT, 


Showing clearly the character of the bark. 








also play the record, we are told by 
G. W. Martin, of Red Deer, Alberta, provided the finger-nails 
are at right angles to the sound-waves. He writes: 


‘‘A knitting-needle held in teeth will sound very loud if teeth 
are held at right angles to sound-waves. Also a small piece of 
tin soldered to a phonograph-needle and held in fingers with 
needle held on record and tin left free with surface parallel to 
sound-wave so that vibrations will cause tin to vibrate at right 
angles to surface will sound as loud as an ordinary reproducer 
without horn attached.” 


Ernest Linder, of Oakland, Iowa, explains the action of the 
sharpened finger-nail, when used as a needle, as follows: 


‘The sharpened tip of the finger-nail acts as a needle, being 
vibrated by the impressions of the record, the remainder of 
the nail is forced into vibration, and thus amplifies the sound. 
If a needle is held in the fingers in contact with a piece of stiff 
paper, the paper will serve as an amplifier and a reproduction of 
the record may be heard which is even much plainer than that 
obtained with the finger-nail.”’ 

A. B. Binford, a high-school student, of Piqua, Ohio, reports 
that he has tried several experiments with phonographic ap- 
paratus and has found the sound from the finger-nail to be 
somewhat more distinct than from a phonograph needle held 
between the fingers, altho he could distinguish the melody 
quite readily in either case. He says: 

“Tf Mr. Sneyd will use for the same experiment a piece of 
metal or hardwood sharpened so as to be actuated by the 
undulations of the spiral groove, I think he will find the matter 
to be completely explained. The difference, I believe, is sim- 
ply this: in the case of the phonograph needle there is a rela- 
tively small surface from which the sound-waves may radiate, 
while the finger-nail and the bit of metal not only have larger 
surfaces, but are more correctly shaped to act as transmitting 


the hand with the finger-nail method, and by using a pin stuck 
through the corner of a small box. 





X-RAYS FOR MALARIA—An Italian physician, Dr. Antonio 
Pais, of Venice, has been successfully treating malaria since 
1916 by means of x-rays. 
however, as a substitute for quinin, but merely to reenforce 
the action of the latter. The x-rays are directed toward the 
region of the spleen and the effect is to reduce the enlargement 
of this organ. At the same time the composition of the blood 
is modified. The success obtained by Dr. Pais has been so 
great, according to the Bibliothtque Universelle et Revue Suisse 
(Lausanne), that the Italian Government has decided to intro- 
duce his method of treatment the 
Since the war the treatment has been studied by Prof. B. Grassi, 
who made at a recent meeting of Italian scientific men a report 
in which he declared the action of z-rays upon chronic malaria 
to be ‘‘truly marvelous.” 
is not entirely new, the method having been employed for 
several years by physicians without encouraging results. The 
Bibliotheque Universelle says regarding these earlier treatments: 


This t_zatment is not employed, 


into military hospitals. 


sé 


The idea of using 2z-rays in this way 


“The attempt was made by them to destroy the parasite 
contained in the spleen. But it is now known that the z-rays 
employed for therapeutic action have no effect upon micro- 
organisms, altho they may be injurious to the elements of the 
blood. In the method devised by Dr. Pais, the z-rays are em- 
ployed to stimulate the functioning of the spleen, of the marrow, 
and of the lymphatic elements by means of slight but prolonged 
excitation; they are employed in infinitesimal doses—homeo- 
pathically, so to speak. Thus the result is al.solutely different 
as well as the method.” 





E. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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THE EVER-SURPRIZING MARY GARDEN 


triple, réle in the future history of the Chicago Opera 
Company. With Mary Garden as prima donna, 
artistic and business director, wiseacres shake their heads and the 
general public expect entertainment for the onlooker. If 
feminism had not already 


UT cote seine is expected to play a dual, if not 


Hippodrome in New York, as I think it cheapens the whole 
organization. I will keep a man like Marinuzzi, who is not 
only a wonderful conductor and composer of great merit, but in 
and outside of the theater a most delightful and charming man 

“IT want Lucien Muratore, a very great artist, who alone, by 
his presence on the stage, adds distinction to a performance; 
and let me tell you right here, 
he will draw and be given ova- 





played so many réles, the mere 
fact of a woman in so exalted 
a place would excite more com- 
ment. Actress-managers are 
and have, for a century or more, 
been common enough; but to 
become responsible for a great 
operatic organization embrac- 
ing temperaments in at least 
four nationalities, and to con- 
serve her own for the highest 
uses of exotic heroines—only 
Mary Garden would glory in 
the job. It can’t be done, Mr. 
Walter Damrosch believes, and 
sooner or later Miss Garden 
will have to choose between the 
careers of manager and artiste. 
The Chicago Tribune com- 
ments favorably on the appoint- 
ment, and, overlooking the 
present activities of Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein, also the 
twelve-year term of Mme. 
Correlli at the Costanzi in 
Rome, ventures to suggest 
that “‘no woman except Frau 
Wagner has ever held such a 
place.” But the latter lady’s 
task was nothing compared to 
Miss Garden’s, for “she had 
only to carry on the well- 
erystallized body of Wagner- 
fan laws and traditions.” On 
the other hand: 


**Miss Garden will have only 
her own forceful character and 
the prestige of her personal 
fame to rely upon, plus, we 
hope and believe, the loyal 
and unwavering backing of 








EQUIPPED FOR BUSINESS. 


The new director of the Chicago Opera, Mary Garden, is a fighter. 
“T am an Anglo-Saxon,” she is quoted as saying, ‘‘and we love, by 
gosh! nothing better than a fight.”’ 


tions such as his art so well 
deserves. 

“T hope soon that we can 
put en Wagner and other Ger- 
man composers. Then I plan 
33 per cent. each Italian, Ger- 
man, and French; and when 
good opera comes to be written 
by English and American com- 
posers, I would have their 
work performed in English, for 
English as a singing language 
is as understandable as any 
other, as demonstrated by John 
McCormack, the greatest ex- 
ponent of English singing I 
have ever heard. 

“Tf McCormack, why not 
others? But singing French, 
Italian, or German operas in 
English—no, no! At the 
Metropolitan in New York I 
heard ‘Parsifal’ being mas- 
sacred in English, and I thought 
the language as outrageous to 
the ears as the scenery was to 
the eye. Wagner surely did 
not deserve such treatment. 

“T am, of course, for opera 
in English. American opera, 
of course, not French, Italian, 
or German operas. Real Ameri- 
can opera sung. in English is 
my most cherished hope, but I 
would not hurt the chances of 
American composers by pre- 
senting in English operas that 
are written by foreigners. 

“There must be a general 
director who ean dictate to 
hundreds, who can direct the 
ship, forcibly holding the rud- 
der, and at the same time a 
captain who knows his job, who 
can navigate his boat in a 
straight course,and whose judg- 
ment will be law with the 
personnel.” 








New York papers do not 





the trustees and the favor of 
an operagoing public emphati- 
eally friendly and admiring throughout her operatic career. 
That, we think, is a very good start.” 

The exalted mood of the lady’s first day in office was a distinct 
augury of success. If the New York World got her words 
correctly over the wire, she was already buttoning, or hooking, 
on the panoply of war: 

“Tam a fighter. I am an Anglo-Saxon, and we love, by gosh, 
nothing better than a fight. And count me as a fighter. I am 
right there in the fray; but the Latin races must be treated 
with kindness and consideration, and I would pat their cheeks. 
“T do not want the stars of my organization to appear at the 





fail to regard her appointment 
as a commanding topic for editorial comment. It has, says The 
World, ‘‘the essential merit of immediately satisfying opinion 
that it was the logical and sagacious thing to do.” It sees no 
ground for doubt as to her competence, and feels that ‘‘ the signal 
honor paid to the singer appropriately rewards an ability and 
devotion which have largely contributed to the organization’s 
artistic success.”” The New York Herald observes: 


‘**Miss Garden has wit, intelligence, tact. She knows well the 
difficulties involved in fitting personality to personality in the 
composite of operatic productions. It may be that her dual 
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responsibilities will help, not hinder, the successful direction of 
the artistic productions of which she has become the inspiring 
head.” 


The Times feels confident of Miss Garden’s ‘business acumen 
from the fact that she was “‘born in Aberdeen and brought up 
among the Yankees of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Chicago.” 
Therefore— 


‘*She should be a good woman of business. For that matter, 
the most illustrious tenors and sopranos, or many of them, may 
be described as the most passionately acquisitive persons in the 
world, with a deliberate and frequently successful method in 
their madness. 

‘Miss Garden expresses her disbelief ‘in a star régime.’ 
Unfortunately, a large portion of the operagoing public cares 
little for music and everything for stars. On the other hand, 
the operatic heavens are by no means thickly stellate. The 
public may have to give up its delight in stars and console itself 
with performances by a competent company. It would be a 
great gain if a real interest in music and appreciation of a praise- 
worthy or respectable ensemble should gradually drive out that 
absorbing interest in personality rather than in art which char- 
acterizes the astrophiles. With the artists of the company Miss 
Garden should be able to deal easily as an insider and initiate 
in all the mysteries of that amusing tribe.” 


The Tribune would have more doubts but for the fact that 
“the inimitable Mary has been doing the impossible all her 
life—even to achieving the rank of a great singer when 
wise critics said she had no voice.’”” Remembering how the war 
was won— 


““Miss Garden understands the necessity of having one 
supreme boss for any complex artistic achievement. The chief 
difficulty at Chicago has been that there was no one voice strong 
enough to end the debate between impresario, stars, and trustees. 
It is a safe bet that Miss Garden will end that debate. On the 
score of ruthlessness every confidence can be reposed in the new 
directress. Will she also be able to hold her company together? 
A breathless world of music waits to learn. If Miss Garden 
has tact it is that strange variety which blossoms under a candor 
so outspoken and explicit as to leave an irritated opponent 
gasping for breath. 

“As for continuing as a star herself while announcing her 
intention to ‘end the star system,’ heads will shake even more 
dubiously. There is surely a chance, artistically speaking at 
any rate, for opera which should aim first of all at ensemble 
and gain its effects by a striving for accurate dramatic and vocal 
values, let the stars be eclipsed as they may. Whether a public 
would ever approve this transfer of opera from the realm of spot- 
lights and curtain-calls to the realm of pure art only Heaven 
knows—or is likely to know. But Miss Garden is an artist, a 
dramatie artist, to her finger-tips, and with a free hand as an 
operatic tyrant, without her own stardom to cloud her judgment 
and stir enmity, she might achieve a vastly interesting experi- 
ment. All angles considered, the colorful Mary can count 
upon the warmest sort of weleome here for her new adventure.” 


Perhaps Mr. Damrosch remembers his years as director of 
German opera at the Metropolitan, and if the artistic tempera- 
ment is unchanged, he fears for Miss Garden in her dual rdéle. 
As Marian Storm, of The Evening Post, listened to him: 


“Think of the unceasing squabbles and the drain they make 
upon one’s vitality! Singers have to be managed and soothed 
and listened to like children in their quarrels, and of all artists 
they are the most exhausting to deal with. Suppose that Miss 
Garden is going to sing Zaza at an evening performance. A 
prima donna should be in retirement all day, in preparation for 
such a strain; certainly from noon; but Miss Garden has 
hardly gone into the silence before the barytone is storming her 
door, weeping that Signor Sforzando, a singer with no training, 
no temperament, no appearance, is getting more than he, and 
is, worst of all, being given all the best parts, and that on this 
night, come what may, he positively, irrevocably— 

“It then, of course, becomes the duty of Miss Garden, im- 
presario, to abandon the siesta of Miss Garden, singer, and tell 
the barytone to go where he chooses. But just telling him that 
much has taken it out of her. Her calm has been marred and 
will be hideously shattered by the time the mezzo, the con- 
tralto, and the basso have come banging in the wake of the 
raging barytone, adding tears to reproaches.” 
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CHICAGO ABOUT TO HONOR THE POET 
WHO LAMPOONED HER 


T IS MORE THAN TURNING the other cheek. Chicago's 
I present gesture in erecting a memorial to Eugene Field is 

like kissing the hand that lashed her. Of course the name 
of Field is potent in the Windy City, but Eugene of that ilk 
has not figured largely. If Chicago has not been prodigal in 
awarding posthumous honors to poets, neither have the rest 
of us. Eugene Field had been dead a quarter of a century on 
November 4, and on that date the combined funds for his 
memorial were completed. The school children of Chicago had 
begun it, ‘‘leading citizens” had given it an added impetus, when 
the world-war put it to sleep. Now the finishing touch has 
been added by the Ferguson Fund, ‘“‘established for the sole 
purpose of beautifying Chicago.’’ It should soon materialize. 
The result is assured of accomplishment, if not with eager enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘It must be confessed that the announcement, which 
gave keen pleasure to persons of middle and advanced age, 
aroused but little interest among thé younger generation,” says 
Mr. Victor Yarros in the New York Evening Post. But ‘those 
who knew him, who were entertained by him or worked with 
him on the Chicago press, are just now exchanging recollections 
and helping one another to refresh their memories.’”’ Some of 
these facts, forgotten perhaps elsewhere also, are here restated: 


‘Eugene. Field came to Chicago in 1883 to join the editorial 
staff of The Daily News. His fame had preceded him. His 


, adventurous newspaper career had been described by corre- 


$pondents from St. Louis, Kansas City, and Denver, cities which 
had previously come to know and admire his work. Thus, 
Chicago had been diverted by the report of his impersonation 
of Osear Wilde at Denver,on the eve of Wilde’s arrival in that 
city. On that occasion Field rode through the principal streets 
of Denver in an open carriage. He wore a Bunthorne costume 
and held a lily in his hand. While living in Denver, Field wrote 
his Tribune primer stories, which were so widely read and 
imitated. 

‘‘Field’s years in Chicago proved to be the most productive 
period. When he died those who knew him felt that American 
letters and American humor had sustained a great loss, for 
Field had steadily grown in power. Mr. Dennis, in the recol- 
lections above alluded to, says of him: 

“**He was a worker who spared himself not at all. If it took 
years to perfect to the satisfaction of its author a particular 
poem or story, when the little masterpiece finally was given 
to the types it had no flaw save perhaps such flaws as Field 
deliberately permitted to remain with a view of thus enhancing 
its charm. . . . In that Chicago period he developed from the 
Field of ‘“‘The Little Peach’’ to the Field whose poems were 
read and laughed and wept over the world around.’ 

“‘Chicago newspaper men—Field called the reporters and 
desk men ‘deck hands’—in the words of Mr. Dennis, ‘found 
in Field a surprizing paradox—a merciless satirist who loved 
his fellow men.’ Field made friends and kept them regardless 
of his habit of lampooning them on all occasions, in print and 
at little parties and suppers. A few could not support his good- 
natured banter and caricature, but most of his associates and 
acquaintances thoroughly appreciated his affectionate nature 
and his sympathetic understanding, his readiness to help and 
to serve, his genuine delight in sociability and spontaneous fel- 
lowship, and did not mind his quips and jests and fancies’ at 
their expense. 

‘“‘Field’s appearance was hardly prepossessing. He was tall, 
slender, pale, slouchy of figure, and his working costume was an 
amazing affair; in the words of Mr. Dennis, ‘it made him look 
like a scarecrow.’ But his voice was mellow and deep, and 
his joviality and wit made him the idol of his associates. He 
seemed indolent, and he never tackled his work until late in 
the afternoon, but he was not really idle in the morning. He 
would read, visit his colleagues, ‘pump’ them, pick up ideas, 
and digest the news and comment of the day. He wrote with 
remarkable rapidity and seldom corrected his ordinary ‘copy.’”’ 


Mr. Dennis’s recollections are treated in a manner confessedly 
‘‘malicious”’ by the editorial column of this New York paper. 
The alleged reason is that Chicago bends ‘‘an orgulous eye on 
inferior centers of culture,” after certain ‘“‘ Eastern critics’’ have 
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written to London weeklies that she is the “literary center of 
America.”” Something of a basis for the claim is allowed by 
the Eastern writer: 


““New York and Boston agree that such poets as Carl Sand- 
burg and Edgar Lee Masters, such novelists as Sherwood An- 
derson, are authentic voices of the nation, beside whom most 
Eastern writers are feeble imitators of Europe. Historians of 
her culture are appearing who expatiate upon the founding of 
the Art Institute, the development of her three great libraries, 
the rise of the beautiful university, the record of the publish- 
ing houses and of the greatest book-store in the world. 

“Field should have lived to see all this. Mr. Dennis relates 














DOES HE RESEMBLE ROOSEVELT? 


Some have thought Mr. Chesterton, the dealer in paradoxes, looks 
like the late wielder of ** the big stick.” 











that the poet used to retire at eleven, but to a bed beside which 
stood a table laden with books and paper and over which flared 
an intense light. Propt high with pillows, his head in a glare 
of gas, Field would scribble his poems at 2 a.m. Had he cher- 
ished his health and resolved to live threescore and ten years, 
he would be with Chicago yet.” 


But perhaps Chicago would, in that case, have piled up a 
higher indictment against Field than it has in his ‘‘Culture’s 
Garland.” 


“Probably out of consideration for Chicagoans, Mr. Dennis 
has declined to quote from ‘Culture’s Garland.’ Field had 
been amused by the splash with which sleeping-car magnates, 
pork-packers, and paint promoters were diving into the Pierian 
spring. Who that has read the ‘Garland’ will forget Andrew 
J. Thorpe’s folding-bed for cultured Chicagoans? The Essay 
Bedstead cost $450. When closed it looked like a bookease 
filled with fine sets of Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, Steele, 
Johnson. Each volume was hollow, so that at the touch of 
a spring it served for a drawer. Poetry, Drama, and Novel 
Bedsteads were about the same price, and the History Bed- 
stead would be ready as soon as copyright difficulties were over- 
come. Or who will forget the criticism of the Thomas Orchestra 
that Field voiced for Chicago? It spent 150 minutes on five 
pieces; result, 30 minutes to the piece. The stock-yards carved 
three hogs a minute; result, in 150 minutes, 450 hogs stuck, 











cleaned, split, segmented, and ready for the skillet. In the 
‘Garland’ were printed the results of Field’s canvass of literary 
Chicagoans to learn their opinion of the respective merits of 
Forepaugh’s Circus and Sappho. One cultivated steel man was 
so tired of Howells and James that he was glad to hear a new 
author was rising. But the judgment of authorities like The 
Lard Trade Journal was that Sappho was well to the rear of 
Ella Wheeler and Marion Harland. One littérateur could not 
understand the care taken by her editor: ‘Why, the man has 
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gone and translated all her stuff in parallel columns into Greek! 





CHESTERTON RUNNING TRUE TO FORM 


r \HE NAME OF CHESTERTON almost spells paradox, 
therefore it’s not surprizing that he should tell his first 
American audience, which happened to be in Boston, 

that he ‘‘had a conscientious objection to the term paradox.” 
For all that he chose to talk first of all on ‘‘the perils of health.” 
Taken without reservation, says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘it 
might appear that he was opposed to all government activity 
for the protection of the public health,” but warned that his 
business, in spite of his protests, is to make paradoxes, The 
Transcript utters a warning against taking him too seriously. 
“Tt is, perhaps, not unreasonable to assume that it would not 
be safe to draw too sweeping conclusions from his remarks, 
and that he is not in opposition to all forms of that activity 
which, on this occasion, gave him opportunity to allow his 
powers of satire and ridicule full play.”” Some of the things 
that Mr. Chesterton said, to illustrate his point, are reported 
not exactly as he said them, but in a way to indicate the tone 
of the lecturer: 


“The statement that the doctor should be the health adviser 
of the community came in for a volley of ridicule. The phrase 
was one of the sort that served in these days as substitute for 
thought. For doctors as doctors, the lecturer said, he had pro- 
found respect, but he would knock their heads off if they under- 
took to make themselves the advisers of the community. The 
doctor was to be ealled upon extraordinary oceasions to deal 
with abnormal situations. Suppose, said Mr. Chesterton, he 
were to precipitate himself into the audience and break his leg. 
A doctor would set the leg, or, perhaps, with ill-concealed 
enthusiasm, would amputate it. He would be doing his work 
asa doctor; but the modern idea seemed to be that he was to take 
charge of unbroken legs, to say when they were to be used to 
walk and when they were to be used to danee. 

“Take the policeman. He is there to punish crime,’ Mr. 
Chesterton continued. ‘When you and I indulge in murder, he 
takes charge of us and deals with us according to law. But just 
imagine what you would say if told that the policeman was 
there to encourage virtue. What would happen if you and I 
were always followed by a policeman, and we heard his voice 
over our shoulder telling us when to do this and not to do that? 
I think we should soon begin to look upon it as rather a bore. 

““* As a matter of fact, precisely this sort of thing is messing 
its way into our extremely muddled politics. In England they 
have created a Ministry of Health—God knows why! In English 
cities its agents are endured with the incredible politeness that 
is characteristic of the English poor. In Edinburgh and other 
places where Scotchmen live they are kicked down-stairs. In 
Ireland they are not allowed at ali.’ 

“Tt was this that led to the statement that while the Irish 
might be opprest, they were, after all, not so much opprest as 
the English. Anybody attempting to impose health officers on 
the Irish would be opposed by Sinn Fein, Ulstermen, and all the 
other elements of the population. 

‘Expressing his appreciation of scientific hygienic investiga- 
tion, the lecturer said that the worship of health was being carried 
to fantastic extremes. His remarks were to be understood as 
applying to those who would arbitrarily impose on the people 
rules of conduct based upon theories of a kind concerning which 
he had been informed the medical profession changed its mind 
on an average once in six years.” 

Boston is still pondering the question, ‘‘How much of it 
did he really mean?’’ It should have listened to these hetero- 
doxies with equanimity, for The Transcript had previously 
prepared_them by saying: “He is an Englishman with a most 
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un-English mind. There are some persons who are all things to 
all men; Chesterton is one who is all the things they don’t want to 
all the men and women who come his way.” And it makes a 
quotation from T. P. O’Connor as the ‘“‘best description 
of him”: 

“He is brilliant in argument and insight, but the trouble is 
that he does not know anything. He is a Tremendous Trifler. 
He is the Prime Minister of Fairyland. He has written the best 
book on Dickens of our time. His orthodoxy is famous, but it is 
heterodox to the orthodox. He believes in miracles, and there- 
fore entrusts himself to hansom cabs. He is your lightning 
excogitator, and will contradict your preconceived ideas on 
whatever subject any lady or gentleman will be good enough to 
write on a slip of paper.” 


If Chesterton doesn’t know anything, he was probably playing 
true to form in leaving Boston to settle her health problems and 
coming to New York to talk on the ‘‘ Ignorance of the Educated.” 
Uttering his text in some part of his discourse, not at the beginning, 
he observed that ‘‘it isn’t so much people’s ignorance that does the 
harm as it is their knowing so many things that ain’t so,” giving 
credit for this aphorism to Artemus Ward. Then the trouble- 
some person who lies in wait for such things promptly wrote to 
the papers to say that it was Josh Billings’s aphorism, and not 
Artemus Ward’s. Understood by the New York Tribune, what 
Mr. Chesterton really discust was “the pretense to education 
made by the ignorant.’’ Overlooking Greenwich Village, he 
spent much time over the “‘ doubtful ethnological name of Czecho- 
Slovakia for Bohemia.’’ No one, he maintains, knows the 
difference between a Czech and a Slovak, and to vary the latter 
by speaking of a Slovene is unreasonable unless one uses it to 
distinguish the female of the species. Bohemia, as broadly 
construed as Shakespeare did it, offers a better field for Chester- 
tonian treatment. Reported by The Times— 


‘*Mr. Chesterton proceeded with many illustrations and di- 
gressions, getting frequent applause for what other persons call 
brilliantly turned paradoxes and which the lecturer understands 
to be the reduction of impudent old fraud to plain commonplace 
fact. 

‘* As an instance of harmless ignorance, he cited Shakespeare’s 
readjustment of Bohemia in ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ in which a strip 
of coast is annexed to it. Overlooking the attempts of some 
Shakespearian scholars to prove that Bohemia once did have a 
coast, Mr. Chesterton treated it as a piece of pure ignorance. 
But before showing how Shakespeare’s artless ignorance was 
innocent compared to the sophisticated type that would have 
Bohemia known as Czecho-Slovakia, he said, parenthetically: 

“*But I will not pause to inquire how this question affects 
that vast and varied body of thinkers who maintain that Shake- 
speare was Bacon, because he knew so much. We are told that 
Shakespeare must have been Bacon, because Bacon knew such 
a great deal of law and of history. But I might be tempted to 
wonder that Bacon knew no geography.’ 

“‘Shakespeare’s ignorance, he explained, was harmless, be- 
cause it was not mixed with a desire to make his ignorance the 
basis for political tinkering and meddling. “ 

““*He was not, for instance, warning Queen Elizabeth against 
the dangers from the seaports on the coast of Bohemia, and he 
was not insisting that England keep up a strong navy to defend 
itself or demanding three keels to one against Bohemia.’ 

‘In ridiculing the standard historical idea that early man won 
his wives with a club, which he put forward as an article of faith 
on the part of all educated people, the lecturer said that the 
theory assumed that early woman had an unconquerable aver- 
sion for early man. 

““*Tt would seem,’ he continued, ‘to argue an exaggerated 
and unnatural degree of delicacy, which is certainly not self- 
evident in the fact of such a simple society. I could not under- 
stand why, if primitive man was so very rude, primitive woman 
should be so absurdly refined.’ 

“Mr. Chesterton made a sort of text for his lecture of Artemus 
Ward’s famous remarkron education: 

“*T do seriously think,’ he said, ‘that the most profound 
criticism of the culture of our time can be found in a sentence 
which, I believe, was written by Artemus Ward, which runs, 
I think: 

“*“Tt isn’t so much people’s ignorance that does the harm 
as it is their knowing so many things that ain’t so.””’ 








“Mr. Chesterton commented: on two other famous American 
quotations, frankly explaining that he did so to make it clear 
that he assumed no frivolous attitude toward great American 
sayings and was quite sincere in his admiration for Artemus 
Ward’s condensed wisdom. He quoted ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death,’ adding: 

“**Tf Patrick Henry could arise from the dead and revisit the 








CHESTERTON 


Pictured while in Palestine, ‘‘ frantically looking for beer in Beersheba.” 
—David Wilson in The Passing Show (London). 


IN THE NEAR EAST. 


land of the living and see the vast system and social organiza- 
tion and social science which now controls, he would probably 
simplify his observation and say: 

*****Give me death.’’’”’ 





TO CHRISTIANIZE .THE PARIS STAGE—Henri Gheon, 
a French dramatist, proposes ‘‘a purely Catholic theater”’ for 
Paris; an institution which will ‘‘abandon all previous theatrical 
motives by seeking to develop a greater respect for the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity.” At the 
Minister of the Interior, Jules Steeg, brings forward a proposal 
” where they would be 
trained ‘‘to recognize criminals by their walk, the color of their 
hair and eyes,” and where they could “study the information 
left by former police chiefs.’’ Chesterton might find a field 
here for one of his lectures before us. The correspondent of the 
New York Herald, bringing us this news, however, fancies that 
Mr. Gheon’s proposal might render Mr. Steeg’s unnecessary. 
The Gheon idea is like this: 

‘“Mr. Gheon admits that the French stage has frequently 
produced something really admirable, but contends that the 
community of purpose between the public and the authors has 
gradually widened until the stage has undertaken to produce 
things of such a vile character as to be a disgrace to the French 
nation. 

‘‘Mr. Gheon does not want to return to the medieval morality 
or passion plays, but would restrict the suggested theater to 
productions which would bear the closest scrutiny for evil 
psychological tendencies lest feeble-willed Parisians be induced 
thereby to stray from the narrow path of Christianity which 
Mr. Gheon apparently considers to be better paved than the 
boulevards lined with modern revues. ..... .” 


the same time 


for ‘‘a special university for the police, 
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terian Church to ordain women to the ministry, declares 
Dr. C. E. Macartney in The Presbyterian, for, besides being 
“unscriptural,” it would tend to the “feminization” of our 
churches, ‘“‘inerease tenfold the occasions for scandal, faction, 
’ and unhappy and satanic church 


|: WOULD BE A TERRIBLE THING for the Presby- 


WOMAN DEFYING PAUL’S DECREE 


cireuit-riders. Primitive Methodists do not ordain women, but 
are glad to welcome in their pulpits those ordained by other 
churches, and another sect has somewhat the same practise. 
“In almost all, if not all, these churches women have been 
eligible for ordination from the beginning, in some cases that 
beginning being as long ago as 150 or even 250 years.” 





quarreling,” and ‘dangerously 
increase the spread of heresy, 
schism, error, and fanuticism.” 
But, in spite of the oppositioa of 
which this view is characteris- 
tic, woman has so far succeeded 
in breaching the Pauline barrier 
against the woman-preacher that 
an International Women Preach- 
ers’ Association, in which fifteen 
denominations are represented, 
has been organized. An increas- 
ing number of women are follow- 
ing the trail broken by Miss 
Emily Grace Briggs, who, twenty 
years ago, was the first woman 
graduate of the Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary. The smaller sects 
seem readiest to accept the offi- 
cial ministrations of women, but 
the last Methodist General 
Conference provided for licens- 
ing women local prachers, and 
other large denominations are 
giving serious consideration to 
similar innovations. That its 
readers may know the precise 
extent to which their sex has 
succeeded in entering the pulpit 
and the higher offices of the 
ehurech, The Woman Citizen (New 
York) presents a detailed review 








MISS MADELINE SOUTHARD, OF KANSAS, 


First President of the International Women Preachers’ Associa- 
tion, organized ‘‘ to develop acquaintance and fellowship among 
women preachers, to secure ecclesiastical rights for women, and 
to encourage young women to take up the work of the ministry.”’ 


The sects in which women may 
preach have many hundred thou- 
sands of women in their congre- 
gations and many thousands of 
preachers, but the actual num- 
ber of women preachers, we are 
told, is small. The Universalist 
Church estimates that 
form about 3 per cent. oi its 
ministry, says the writer; the 
Reformed Church in America re- 
ports that it has no ruling against 
the ordination of women, but 
that no woman has ever applied. 
Only three report a majority of 
women, according to the survey 
—the Pentecostal Bands, th« 
Shakers, and the Pillar of Fire, 
“bodies where the prophetic or 
evangelical character recognized 
in women in the Old Testament 
seems to be used to advantage.” 
The last has only five men as 
against eighty-one women. In 
many sects the ruling on the 
subject of sex seems to be left, 
in part at any rate, to the 
individual congregations. For 
instance: 


women 


“The secretary of the General 
Conference of Free and North- 
ern Baptists, who reports his 
church as ordaining women, adds: 








of the subject prepared by Mary 

Sumner Boyd. Some months ago, she writes, a questionnaire 
asking whether women were ordained to the ministry and re- 
ceiving full laity rights as to voting and holding all offices in 
the church on the same basis as men was sent out to the 
hundred largest Protestant sects in the United States. About 
75 per cent. answered, and we learn that— 


“In forty-three sects, or considerably more thar half the 
total number heard from, women are ordained to th. ministry. 
Most of these are small; the largest are Unitarians, Universal- 
ists, Congregationalists, Friends, Christian Scientists, Christian 
Church, Shakers, Church of the Nazarene, United Evangelical 
Church, and, if this can strictly be classed among churches, the 
Ethical Culture Society. Besides these, women are ordained in 
one of the smaller branches of the Presbyterians; in two of the 
smaller Methodist sects; in five small Baptist sects, and more 
than a score of others not so well known. In a few of these 
women are not appointed to the highest ministry; in one, for 
example, they do not have the title or all the functions of an 
elder, in another they can not perform the marriage ceremony, 
and in the rest they can be missionary preachers but not regular 
ministers. This means that they are freely called upon for 
laborious work, carrying no honors. The Free Methodists have 
1,200 male ministers, regular and circuit-riders, and 200 women 





‘As for other Baptists, a different 
practise prevails in different parts of the country. Congrega- 
tions of certain of these sects have ordained them for a num- 
ber of ‘years in Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, Michigan, Kansas, and Nebraska.’ 

“The Disciples of Christ report: ‘Each congregation follows 
its own desires in these matters, but there is a growing feeling 
that women should be given equal consideration.’ 

“Over thirty sects, great and small, deny women the right 
to officiate and some of these deny them laity rights also. 
Among these are the Protestant Episcopal, Lutheran, Con- 
gregational, and some small Baptist organizations, and all 
Presbyterian bodies except that known as the Cumberland. 
A minority, tho a small one, adopts a stiff-necked attitude. 
Among these are the Mennonites, spoken of before, and the 
Swedenborgians, who do not ordain women and ‘do not think 
it orderly so to do.’” 


The Moravians use women as acolytes in the communion. 
Officials of the Reformed Episcopal Church report that ‘‘a 
movement is on foot looking to the end that at the next gen- 
eral council they be given the right to ordination and full 
equality in the church.” The Baptist World Alliance is said 
to be hospitable to the idea of a changed status for women, and 
“both Northern and Southern Baptist conventions have 














recently increased, or considered increasing, the laity rights of 
women, while many individual congregations have done so as 
far as local affairs were concerned.”” Some gains have been 
made by women in the Episcopal Church, but their progress 
here is slow. At the last triennial convention an effort was 
made to gain for them full laity rights in the convention, but 
the measure will not be acted on until the convention in 1922. 
In the Presbyterian Church (Northern) the question of increas- 
ing woman’s privileges and of her ordination is pending. 

In actual fact, not many women do serve as ministers. Ac- 
cording to the survey— 

“‘Congregationalists report only ‘a score or more’; Disciples 
of Christ, 500 men as against 2 women; American Christians, 
1,019 men, 68 women; American Brethren, 400 men, 25 women; 
Brotherhood Church, 200 men, 10 women; Cumberland Presby- 
tery, 964 men, 25 women; Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene, 
1,250 men, 350 women; Unitarians, 491 men, 14 women; 
United Baptists of Maine, 240 men, 5 women; Seventh Day 
Baptists, 88 men, 1 woman; Brethren Church, 198 men, 10 
women.” 





PRIEST AND PREACHER ON 
THE STAGE 


ELDOM DOES THE STAGE represent the Protestant 
S minister as being anything but an ‘‘effeminate fool,” and 

too often without excuse, it is further alleged, he is made 
the butt of every cartoonist’s power of ridicule. The matter 
has been the subject of comment and complaint before, but 
now the Public Morals Board of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, aroused by the lampoons and burlesques with which 
their own and kindred clergymen are so frequently satirized, 
exhorts Protestant ministry and laity not to tolerate any fur- 
ther such gratuitous reproach. The Board takes note of the 
fact that the Roman Catholic Church demands and gets proper 
treatment for stage representations of the priesthood, and no 
less for the Protestant minister is to be required at the hands 
of playwright and producer. It is}recognized that some Prot- 
estants may attribute ‘‘such misrepresentations in the movies 
and in the theaters to Jewish prejudice against the Christian 
religion,’ but the Board disclaims such a theory, and asserts 
that it does not believe the Jews in this industry ‘‘would con- 
tinue anything that would seem to give cover to such a mis- 
understanding of their motives.’’ In reference to criticism of 
the so-called blue laws, prohibition, or puritanism, the Board 
urges that ‘‘these things when subjected to contemptuous 
ridicule should not be identified with Protestantism.”” The 
Methodists’ action meets with almost unanimous approval. 
As reported in the press, the pronouncement declares: 


“On the stage and in motion-pictures the Protestant minister 
is seldom represented except as an effeminate fool. The mem- 
bers of the Protestant churches are exhorted to be liberal, to 
take humor as humor and to be slow to wrath. But the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church do not tolerate such treat- 
ment of their priesthood, which is always represented on the 
stage and elsewhere in a most favorable way, and whose religion 
is treated with consideration. The Catholics are to be com- 
mended. The time has come also when Protestants should not 
tolerate any other than courteous treatment of their religion 
and ministry. 

“The matter is being brought to the attention of preachers’ 
meetings not only of Methodist but of all other denominations 
throughout the country; to the entire religious press and the 
entire Methodist ministry. Protestant ministers everywhere 
are being asked to bring the matter to the attention of their 
congregations and are requested to report any violations of 
ordinary courtesy to the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, which will make them public. ...... 

“All that the Protestant churches want is the courtesy ac- 
corded to the Roman Catholic Church, and they are going to 
get it if possible.” 


“All success to this campaign!’’ exclaims the Nashville 
Christian Advocate (Methodist). The offense cries to heaven: 






_ “Newspapers and playhouses that would not dare to reflect 
in the slightest degree on the Roman Catholic Church fairly 
reek with ridicule in some form of the Protestant ministry. So 
far these lampooners have been allowed to have their own way 


without protest. It is high time for us to emulate the Catholics 
in demanding at least respectful treatment.” 


The Presbyterian also agrees that the Methodist resolution 
and declaration of principles “is as it should be.” The min- 
ister, it is urged, “stands before the community as the expo- 
nent of highTpublic morals. It is time that a stop should be 
put to covert flings against him and the Church of the Living 
God.” 

This tendency of theater and newspaper to caricature rep- 
resentatives of the pulpit is not limited to the Protestants, 
says The American Israelite (Cincinnati), which complains that 
“‘what the Protestant ministry has suffered from contemptuous 
treatment by cartoonists, writers, and actors is insignificant to 
the wrong that has been and is being done to the Jews as a 
body.” Therefore, “‘it is to be hoped that both President Taylor 
and the Methodist Morals Board will succeed in their efforts and 
that the movements they are inaugurating will become general.” 

But cartoonist and satirist are not without their friend at 
court, for the Rev. John Roach Straton, a prominent Baptist 
pastor of New York, believes professional jokesmiths have as 
much right to prick preachers with their shafts as they have 
to hurl them at any one else. Says Dr. Straton, as he is quoted 
in The Fourth Estate (New York): 


“*T certainly would not be in favor of any action to stop the 
lampooning of clergymen. I think that cartoonists and news- 
paper men have just as much right to handle preachers roughly 
as any one else. There should be no wire-fence entanglement 
surrounding preachers.” 





LATIN AMERICA DRYING UP 


6¢ "Te UNITED STATES WILL NEVER BE BONE 

dry,” says John F. Kramer, prohibition commissioner, 

and observers agree with him to the extent at least 
that absolute aridity will never be effected until the dry flag 
flies from the north pole to Tierra del Fuego. That event so 
devoutly desired by prohibitionists is coming, tho perhaps with 
glacierlike slowness. The prohibition movement is spreading 
over both the American continents. Reports from Latin America 
say that the abolition of liquor there is being received with 
popular favor, and some believe that the final disposal of alcohol 
will be effected in the Latin countries south of us more rapidly 
than was the case in the United States. At present the United 
States forms an oasis, legally speaking, in a large area of wetness. 
But the prophecy of Dr. Robert Hereod, of Switzerland, before 
the last International Congress against Alcoholism in Washing- 
ton, that in fifteen years the use of alcohol as a drink will have 
been abolished in all countries seems to be nearer fulfilment 
in the western hemisphere than the public is generally aware. 
The campaign is on from the Rio Grande to Patagonia. ‘‘The 
masses and governing classes are participators,” writes Dr. Juan 
O. Gonzalez in The Missionary Review of the World, ‘‘and. the 
subject is discust by the papers and magazines. Legislators 
propose and approve laws in this direction. There are few 
problems to-day that are more universally discust by the Latin 
republics than the restriction or prohibition of aleohol.” The 
writer quotes from El Universal, the newspaper with the largest 
circulation in Mexico, to the effect that in several Mexican 
states the “dry”? law has gone into effect. In Bogota, Co- 
lombia, congressional action against liquor has been sought, and 
the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce is quoted as saying: 
‘The antialcoholic problem must be met squarely, and advance 
must be made despite the obstacles.” Said President Julio 
Acosta of Costa Rica: ‘‘We must combat alcoholism by all 
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means possible, as-it- opposes every ideal of greatness and cul- 
ture.” Stringent regulations in regard to inebriety are enforced 
in the Costa Riea public offices. In Brazil, says the writer, 
“*a law has been proposed prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
liquors on holidays and restricting the sale during the rest of 
the week; also prohibiting bars near schools and colleges.” 
Uruguay is in line, and here ‘‘energetic measures have been 
adopted” and ‘“‘an active campaign started for the declaration 
of a ‘dry’ nation.”” Dr. Estanislao S. Zeballo, an eminent juris- 
consult, has prepared for the Argentine Congress a law against 
the use of liquor, which La Capital is quoted as saying ‘‘comes 
at an opportune time. The initiatives tending to eliminate 
slowly the consumption of drinks of this nature must be com- 
plemented by the total suppression of the sale of liquors par- 
ticularly harmful to the consumer.’’ In Chile there are now 
certain restrictions in force, and some regions are under prohi- 
bition. In addition, new projects tending toward absolute pro- 
hibition have recently been presented to Congress. The steve- 
dores in Punta Arenas recently refused to unload from vessels 
any cases containing alcoholic liquors, and the writer quotes 
from a press dispatch from Santiago that ‘‘movements . . 
have been started by workers in the nitrate- and coal-fields in 
favor of prohibiting the sale of liquor on pay-days.” To give 
further weight to his belief that Latin America is going dry, the 
writer quotes from La Prensa (New York), the Spanish paper 
of largest circulation in the United States: 


a 

“Inspired without a doubt by the example of the United 
| States-and animated by the praiseworthy desire of preserving 

the health of the people, several Hispanic-American statisticians 
have delivered themselves with ardor and earnestness to the 
task of obtaining from their respective countries laws condu- 
ceive to the restriction, if not suppression, of the consumption 
of alcohol as a drink. In the parliaments of Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and other 
countries, projects of this nature have been presented and dis- 
eust with the interest that so grave a problem demands. Public 
opinion in all these countries has been in accord in appreciating 
the necessity that energetic measures be adopted as soon as 
possible establishing prudent laws that will protect the people 
from the danger of aleoholism.”’ 


This authority believes that the antiliquor campaign in 
Latin America will be more rapid than it was in North America, 
and says enthusiastically: 


“‘Whoever studies the advances and retrogressions of the 
prohibition campaign in the United States during the last one 
hundred years, or the last fifty, can not but feel very optimistic 
on examining the present activities in Latin America. The pro- 
hibition campaign in the United States was, in the early days, 
ridiculed by the press, politicians, statisticians, and ministers 
of different denominations. On the other hand, the antialco- 
holic campaign in Latin America is in universal favor, patron- 
ized by the masses and a large part of the ruling classes, de- 
fended by the press, and seriously discust in scientific societies 
and colegislative bodies. This, however, does not mean that 
the defenders;of prohibition and temperance are not going to 
meet with obstacles. King Alcohol can not be dethroned with- 
out a fierce battle. He will invoke the aid of. degenerate poli- 
ticians, of demoralizing vices, of degrading industries.” 

The campaign, we are told, must be conducted with due 
regard to the susceptibilities of the South-Americans, and— 


“Anything that directly or indirectly appears to indicate an 
aspect of imposition, of tutelage, or even of guidance, must be 
avoided. Latin America is proud of her civilization, her liberty, 
her sovereignty, and the methods she employs in the unraveling 
of her problems. If the enemies of alcoholism adopt any im- 
posing or dominating attitude, they will fail. The love of in- 
dividual liberty is more intense in Latin America than it is in 
North America. Again, if friends of prohibition present them- 
selves as representatives of a superior civilization, and, for this 
reason, adopt the attitude of protector or tutor of other people 
of an inferior or deficient civilization, they will fail. Latin 
America prefers to develop her own civilization, and without 
the help or cooperation of other nations if they take the atti- 
tude of tutors.” 
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1920 AMONG THE CHURCHES — 


HEN THE CHURCHES CEASE TO GROW it is 
W “very much like the stoppage of heart-throbs in the 
human body,” and it is cause for congratulation that 
they are said to be recovering from the debility and losses 
caused by the war. During 1919 few of them were able to 
hold their own, we are told. Their ingathering was not large 
enough to fill the vacancies caused by death, expulsion, and 
losses due to removals and other causes. Denominations rep- 
resenting an aggregate of 41,000,000 members reported a nét 
increase of only 56,000. This stagnation, pointing to inertia, 
was a bad sign. But during the year just passed there was 
at least measurable prosperity, writes Dr. H. K. Carroll in 
The Christian Herald, and the outlook is encouraging. The 
year was one of ingathering. 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church, for example, reports for 
the year a net gain of more than 183,000 members, at home 
and abroad. This is the largest increase for a long time. It 
follows a net loss in 1919, in the United States only, of nearly 
70,000. - 

“The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
(Northern), which in 1919 had a net loss of nearly 29,000, gained 
in 1920 34,072, which, tho not up to the average for the three 
years preceding 1918, more than makes good the loss of 1919. 

“Other churches, including the Northern and Southern Bap- 
tist Conventions and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
have had a good year in 1920, and the total increase of mem- 
bership in all the churches will again rise in the hundred thou- 
sands, and with the gain in church membership we shall have 
undoubtedly increases in membership in the Sunday-schools 
and Young People’s societies.” 


The number of denominations was reduced by one, the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church uniting with the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America (Northern). The success of the 
union of three large Lutheran bodies—the General Synod, thie 
General Council, and the United Synod, South—was emphasized, 
says the writer, at the second convention in October of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Negotiations for the unification 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, have not yet been renewed. The General Con- 
ference of the former church rejected last May the basis agreed 
upon by the two commissions, but proposed a renewal of the 
attempt by a different method. In general, the writer finds 
that— 


‘“‘Inereased activity in home and foreign mission fields has 
resulted from increased receipts from ‘drives’ or campaigns 
by most of the denominations. Evangelization has been more 
extensive and successful, largely through pastoral effort. Relig- 
ious education has advanced and the theological seminaries 
have filled up. Increase of ministerial salaries has been quite 
general, and normal conditions once more invite increase of 
spiritual activities and the full round of church work. 

“The Russian Church in America has adopted a policy of 
Americanization, and is hereafter to celebrate its ritual in 
English, ceasing to be a foreign church, under foreign domina- 
tion, at least while Bolshevik rule continues in Russia, and 
endeavoring to turn its communicants toward American ideals. 

“‘One thing is increasingly evident, the world is not turning 
from but toward the Church, and the Church is facing the 
world with its divine message more confidently and hopefully 
than ever before.” 


According to the Catholic Directory, we learn from The 
Monitor (Catholic), there was an increase of 186,229 in the 
Catholic population of the country during the past year. The 
total Catholic population in the United States is given as 17,- 
735,533. ‘‘A deplorable development,” it is noted, ‘‘was recru- 
descence of bigotry, particularly in the South.”” However, the 
Catholic Church seems to be “flourishing everywhere in this 
country,” tho ‘‘concerted’ Catholic action is required if the 
dangers threatening on all sides are to be averted.” 
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HO shall say how far justified is Mr. 
Hardy’s pessimism? Instead of 
opening the door to a new year with danc- 
ing and mirth, a humane act might be such 
as Hardy depicts in his Atheneum poem as 
the ‘“‘new style.”” Some newspapers, not 
so affrighted as he, bade 1920 adieu with a 
shudder and a good riddance, but theirs 
was a blinder confidence in the future: 


AT THE ENTERING OF THE 
NEW YEAR 
By THomas HARDY 
I 
(OLD STYLE) 
Our songs went up and out the chimney, 
And roused the home-gone husbandmen; 
Our allemands, our heys, poussettings, 
Our hands-across and back again, 
Sent rhythmic throbbings through the casements 
On to the white highway, 
Where nighted farers paused and muttered, 
“Keep it up well do they!” 





The contrabasso’s measured booming 
Sped, as the old year touched his bounds, 
To shepherds at their midnight lambings. 
To stealthy poachers on their rounds; 
And everybody caught full duly 
The notes of our delight, 
As Time unrobed the Youth of promise 
Hailed by our sanguine sight. 


II 
(NEW STYLE) 


We stand in the dusk of a pine-tree limb, 

As if to give ear to the muffled peal, , 
Brought or withheld at the breeze’s whim; 
But our truest heed is to words that steal 

From the mantled form that looms in the gray, 
And seems, so far as our sense can see, 

To feature bereaved humanity, 

As it sighs to the imminent year its say: 





“O stay without, O stay without, 

Calm comely Youth, untasked, untired; 

Tho stars irradiate thee about 

Thy entrance here is undesired. 

Open the gate not, mystic one: 
Must we avow what we would close confine? 
With thee, good friend, we would have converse 

none, 
Albeit the fault may not be thine.” 


Tue song of cities is unending. This 
one which the New York Evening Post 
brings forward is a clever revealing by the 
turns of a kaleidoscope. It is any city 
big enough to hold all that makes a city: 

THE GREAT KALEIDOSCOPE 


By FREDERIC B. BarD 
Look in my lens, and behold: 
Towers and steeples and windowed walls 
Roofed in the sky. 
Waterways fringed wiih a forest of masts 
From the seven seas. 
Thoroughfares jaramed with the traffic of trade, 
Avenues brilliant with Fashion’s parade, 
Boulevards stately with homes, 
Mile upon mile. 
Fever of business, riot of pleasure, luxury’s crest. 


Turn me a bit: 

Rickety tenements, nondescript shops, 

Block after block. 

Clutter of fire-escapes, motley of clothes-lines, 
Slatternly groups at windows and doors 
Gossiping, quarreling. 

Sallow-faced children swarming the walks, 
Push-carts and pedlers lining the curbs, 
Infinite rubbish, myriad odors, babel of tongues. 


Turn me again: 
Hospitals perfect in system and skill, 





Healing the sick. 

Charities splendid in purpose and means, 
Serving the poor. 

Churches and missions salvaging souls, 
Settlement-houses teaching of homes, 
Libraries, museums, artizans’ schools, 
Feeding the mind, training the hand. 


Once again turn: 

Deft-fingered gamblers in palace and den 
Fleecing their dupes. 

Keen-witted swindlers in office and mart 
Floating their frauds. 

Pickpockets busy with crowds. 

Burglars dividing their loot. 

Fugitive autos speeding from crime, 

Their victim inside or back stark on a stair. 
And on alley and side street and white-lighted way 
Dance-hall and brothel and dive 

Flaunting their sinister lures. 

I am the City, ponder me well! 

Marvel my glories, shrink from my squalor, 
Pity my shame. 


Reapers of Knut Hamsun may see him 
indicated here in the first of these printed 
by The Grinnell Review as a group 
Chicago poems. Hamsun, according to 
the legend of him, once served as conductor 
on a Van Buren Street car, and we can 
imagine his mind busy with themes like 
these, since it is said he was often vague as 
to the direction of the car itself: 


VAN BUREN STREET CAR 


By CLIFFORD FRANKLIN GESSLER 


of 


We did not know what he meant, 

But we loved the gleam in his eyes when he said: 

“‘Child with pinched face, és 

Boarding the car in the grim winter morning 

As the wind heaps dun masses of dust around 
your slender ankles, 

I shall remember you when the iron wind 

Hurls red mist over the barricade 

And strong shoulders go down under a sea of iron, 

And there is no relenting. 

“TI shall remember, and say: 

For this, and for thousands like her, 

That there may be for them joy, and a tree of 
rest, 

After the cruel years of toiling, a rose— 

Stand, comrades, a wall of succor! 

“* And in the last hour 

I shall smile at the pale wraiths of the dawn, 

Remembering . ae + 


LOOP MORNING 
By CLIFFORD FRANKLIN GESSLER 
Day rides into the Loop 
With shrieking of iron wheels, 
Staccato of leathern heels 
And the mist over all. 


Chicago flows into the Loop 
In the half light of the pale sun 
To the tasks that never are done 
And the gray weariness. 


Some bodies of American soldiers are 
being returned from France; the majority 
will perhaps lie in the fields where they 
fell. The Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 
prints lines that fitly express the feeling 
of those who see these returning catafalques: 


A BOY GOES BY 
By THEODORE H. BoIce 
Hats off! 
A boy goes by— 
A boy who in the golden flush of youth 
Went forth to battle for the truth! 


| 








The joys of home he left behind, 

The mother's kiss, the friends so kind, 
That he might help to overthrow 
Humanity’s most ruthless foe. 

And gladdened were his eyes to see 
The old flag there in Picardy. 


Hats off! 

The boy goes by— 

For he in honor has returned 

To those who ever for him yearned. 

Alas! there are no welcoming cheers, 

For throats are choked when there are tears:* 
But comrades who were in the fight 

For God, for home, and for the right, 

Are following him with measured tread, 

And with Old Glory overhead. 


Hats off! 

Uncover every head! 

The boy who passes by is dead! 

To God and home and country true 
He died for me—1e died for you. 
Hats off! 

A hero passes by! 

Pay him the tribute of a sigh. 


Browninc loved to celebrate the folly of 
prudence in matters of love and mating. 
Here is the theme again in the January 
Poetry, showing that men often fail of imagi- 
nation for two and concentrate on what is 
solely for one—that is, themselves: 


FEEL OF BRAMBLES 
By HAzeEL RAWSON CADES 


She will bear him children with straight backs 
and sturdy limbs, 

Clear-eyed children with untroubled minds. 

Mine would have been brown things, questioners— 

With little hoofs, I think; 

Lovers of wind and rain 

And twisted brambly paths over the hills. 

But he was afraid—afraid of the brown-hoofed 
ones; 

And more afraid that sometimes, 

As we grew old together, 

I would slip away from him to the hills; 

Where he—because of gout, or girth, or civic 
dignity— 

Could not come after. 


He need not have been troubled: 
Long before that I should have lost the feel of 
brambles. 


Ir all the great lies are proved such, we 
should no doubt still manufacture them 
anew for the sake of the thrill in believing 
in them. The poet in’ The New Witness 
(London) thus sets at naught the work of 
the most painstaking of historical critics: 


ON THE MYTH OF THE BORGIAS 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


There was no Borgia venom; Gandia fell 
Under no sword of Ceesar’s; doubtless, so. 
And our cool judgments are content to know 
That such a marriage group of heaven and hell 
Was never throned within th’ Italian selle, 
Nor evil brimmed to such an overflow. 
But our magnificent dreams around the glow 
Of infinite wickedness compass still, where dwell 
Pomps of our own undared impossible sin, 
Tumultuously potent, marvelously beautiful: 
Where, in a superhuman mystery 
Of Christ and Lucifer, bearing those dire 
three, 
The Pope and the Pope’s children, ramps within 
The fields of Christendom a Borgian bull. 
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VEN the children find that Cool, 
Clean, Klenzo Feeling as refreshing 
as grown-ups do. 

And the reason is this: Klenzo Dental 
Creme, in a natural way, frees the teeth, 
gums, and mouth of those secretions 
which foster germs, acidity, and decay. 

For Klenzo is designed to maintain 
normal, healthy mouth conditions. That 
is why you can safely give it to your 
children, knowing that it will whiten 
their teeth and stimulate, without in- 
juring, the growing gum tissue. 

Klenzo Dental Creme is made to con- 
form to a scientific standard, with all 


To Clean Your 
Teeth with Klenzo 


the technical skill that the resources of 
a great institution can supply. You run 
no risk in using Klenzo. 

Learn at first hand how to have white 
teeth, healthy gums, and a clean mouth. 
Your money will be refunded without 
quibble or question if Klenzo fails to do 
this. Ask for Klenzo Dental Creme only 
at a Rexall Store. It is obtainable no- 
where else. 


The Rexall Stores 


are an organization of 10,000 progressive retail 
drug stores throughout the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain, united for a world-wide service, 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


BOSTON TORONTO 


LIVERPOOL PARIS 


In Canada, 35c. 



















































THE STATISTICAL STORY OF 1920 

























































































































































































(Bradstreet’ s) 
Agricultural Yields Agricultural Values 
: Change | | 
ields, , Change * 
bi cae Past Records | Year Value, 1920 a. Past Records | Year 
Corn, bushels... .. .. 3,232,367 ,000 | Ine. 13.0 | 3,124,746,000 | 1912 || Corn............... $2,189,721,000} Dec. 43.1 eae aes ee 1917 
Winter wheat, bushels} ‘580,513,000 | Dec-20.4 729,503,000 | 1919 || Winter wheat....... 866,741,000 | Dec. 43.6 - 2,06 1919 
Spring wheat, bushels}; 209,365,000| Inc. 2.1 356,339,000 | 1918 || Spring wheat........ 273,465,000 | Dec. 41.9 1918 
All wheat, bushels.| 789/878,000 | Dec. 15.4 1,025,801,000 | 1915 All wheat ne... ... 1,140,206,000 | Dec. 43.2 1919 
Oats, bushels... ... . .| 1 524,055,000 | Inc. 23.8 | 1,592,740,000 | 1917 || Oats............... 719,782,000 | Dec. 18.2] 1,090. 1918 
Barley, bushels... .. . 202,024,000 | Inc. 25.2 256,225,000 | 1918 || Barley............. 142,931,000 | Dec. 26.7 240, 1917 
Rye, bushels. ....... 69,318,000 | Dec. 22.0 91,041,000 | 1918 ee ae ee 88,608,000 | Dec. 25.8 138, 1918 
Rice, bushels... . .. . . 53,710,000 | Inc. 25.5 42,790,000 | 1919 _ giee e ea Dec. 44.0 114, 1919 
Buckwheat, bushels . 13,789,000 | Dec. 9.5 22,792,000 | 1 Buckwheat......... Dec..20.5 28, 142,000 | 1918 
Total, 7 cereals,b’sh’ls} 5,885,141,000| Inc. 8.6 | 5,896,528,000 | 1915 Total, seven cereals.| 4,362,883,000 | Dec. 39.3 | 6,863 1918 
Flaxseed . j 19,413,000 | Dec. 42.1 45,470,000 | 1918 
Flaxseed, bushels. . . . 43.4 9,285, 1902 || Potatoes, white... ... 500,974,000 | Dec. 12.8 574,764,000 | 1919 
Potatoes. white, b’sh’ls 20.3 442'108,000 | 1917 || Potatoes, sweet... ||. 126,629,000 | Dec. 10.0 140,706,000 | 1919 
Potatoes, sweet, b’sh'ls 6.5 105,403,000 | 1919 Hay, tame.......... 1,613,836 Dec. 12.6] 1,846,083,000 | 1919 
Hay, tame, tons... Rg 91,883,000 1919 = 195,266, "000 Dec. 32.3 288,498,000 | 1919 
Hay, wild, tons. . 1.2 21,345,000 | 1915 fc ol Se 1,809,162,000 | Dec. 15.2] 2,134,581,060 | 1919 
All hay, tons... ... 8 110,992,000 | 1916 || Tobacco............ 298,001,000 | Dec. 47.6 569,608,000 | 1919 
Tobacco, pounds... . 3.0 | 1,463,323,000 | 1919 pe med minal ee ik oe 8 ae 914,590,000 | Dec. 55.0] 2 034,558,000 | 1919 
Cotton, bales. . or ee 13.6 16,135,000 | 1914 ; 150,237,000 | Dec. 59.2 2 1919 
Cottonseed, tons ie ne. 13.8 7,186,000 | 1914 48,829,000 | Dec. 40.2 3 1919 
Beet sugar, pounds . . . 52.8 | 1,748,000,000 | 1915 27,114,000 | Dec. 46.8 100.692 2'000 | 1917 
Canesugar (La.), p’nds > 53.7 706,000,000 | 1911 131,665,000 | Dec. 20.2 165,030,000 | 1919 
Peanuts, bushels. . 6.0 52,503,000 | 1917 +25,179,000 | Inc. 3:5 26,957,000 | 1918 
Beans, bushels... . . . . 24.0 17,733,000 | 1918 25,268;000 | Inc. 34.7 5,344,000 | 1918 
Kafirs, bushels .... .. . 12.8 127,568,000 | 1919 14,194,000 37.3 22,656,000 | 1919 
Onions, bushels... . . . i rj 19,336,000 | 1918 9,496,000 | Inc.-16.0 “4.734.000 | 1919 
Hops, pounds... .... >. .6 52,986,000 | 1915 271,984,0007+"Dec. 4.6 285 ‘069, 000 | 1919 
Cranberries, barrels . . . 23.8 566,000 | 1919 91,862,000 | Dec. 3.1 94,818,000 | 1919 
Apples, bushels... . . . 240, 646. 000 | Inc. 57.0 253,200,000 | 1914 27,220,000 | Dec. 3.5 28,238,000 | 1919 
Peaches, bushels... . . 43,697 .000 | Dec. 11.8 64,097,000 | 1915 70,125,000 | Inc. 18.9 89,105,000 | 1918 
Oranges, boxes... ... 27,200,000 | Inc. 23.2 24,200,000 | 1918 — — 
Cabbage, tons... .... 820,750 | Inc.130.0 684,812 | 1918 Total, all crops 9,148,519,000 Dec. 35.6 |14,087,995,000 |!919 
Finance and Industry 
1920 Change Past Records Year 
ati from 1919 : : 
ok decd eco. dees bs cc'onwadsccavcsvece $446,441,948,669 Inc. 7.6 $414,752,812,927 1919 
En 0. 0 i'n cc. as'sle «+ os pdie'diew'sivdine tems bese vibe os. nny 013, 363 Inc. 3.1 $235,802,634,887 1919 
Bank clearings outside New York..................... $203,3) 5,306 Inc. 13.6 $178,950, 178,040 1919 
Imports of merchandise (estimated)......................... $5, 334. "000. 000 Inc. 36.6 $3,904 364,932 1919 
—— I MECSIITIOG) ccc ccc cece ceccine $8, 182,000,000 Inc. 3.3 $7,920,425, 990 1919 
ee ee ee $13,516,000,000 Inc. 14.3 $11,824,790, 1919 
Sey I PORES) 2g. kkk cc cw ccc ccedccecves $305, 132,921 Dec. 5.2 $367.345.748 1917 
eee eee . 53 Inc. 485.5 $ 535,388,500 1917 
Exports of silver (eleven months)...........................-ceceeee. Dec. 48.4 $208 426,260 1919 
NS eee eee Inc. 4.6 $79.725.206 1919 
Gold produced, =. . Dec. 20.4 $101 ,035,700 1915 
Silver produced, o Dec. | 22.3 74,961,075 1915 
Circulation Desccsher | 1, total Inc. 7.3 $5,993,627 863 1918 
= ‘irculation per capita Inc. 6.7 $ 1918 
New York stock sales, shares............. Dec. 28.4 1919 
New York bond sales, value. . - ETS 36,§ Inc. 4.8 | 17,1 1919 
Municipal bond sales....................... “$744. 967 ,626 Dec. 3.4 | 70,195,248 1919 
New domestic securities issued............. $3,106,930,500 Inc. 2.8 $,021,171,300 1919 
Business failures, number.................. 8,595 Inc. 55:8 19,035 1915 
Failures liabilities...........2522 52222202: 7 $416,997, 949 Inc. 260.9 $383,7 11,658 1907 
Fire losses Re Ponics ons occ c ccc ces 7 $320,000,000 Inc. 19.0 $269,000,775 1919 
Railway gross earnings (estimated)... .. Oh we $6,210,000,000 Inc. 20.0 1919 
Railway net earnings (estimated)....... tapg $500,000,000 Dec. 34.5 1917 
Price Index (Bradstreet’s), annual number... $18.81 Inc. Ss 1918 
Incorporations in Eastern States. - $13,998,944 ,200 Inc. 10.4 1919 
Brass exports (ten months).................. $11,751,112 Dec. 1.9 1916 
Wheat exports (ten months)................. $167 452,508 Inc. 56.8 1919 
Wheat-flour exports (ten months)................. $201 629,153 Dec. 22.1 1919 
All wheat (including flour) exports (ten months) . $669,08 1,661 Inc. 20.0 $557 ,040,507 1919 
All breadstuffs exports (ten months) . $883,074.983 inc. 17.3 $792.814.020 1919 
Copper exports (ten months)....................... $116,610,375 Inc. 11.1 $300,613,647 1917 
ee Newest culm Dueeenn $952,950,851 Inc. s $775,413,702 1919 
Nn eee eee $16, 15 1, oi Inc. 1.6 $: 5 1917 
NN ee ee Ine. 1 1917 
Meat and dairy product exports (ten months)........................ Dec. 56.3 | 1919 
Horse and mule exports (ten months)........................ Inc. 26.5 | 1915 
Automobile exports (ten months)..................... = % Inc. 104.0 | 1919 
Chemicals, etc., exports (ten months)................. ; Inc. 31.2 37% 1917 
Coal exports (ten months)........................ P Inc. 134.5 5s 1919 
Cotton manufactures exports (ten months) . eld tn Inc. 57.8 5,58 1919 
Leather and manufactures exports (ten months) . dd alene 69 RS wens Mesos $170. 762, ‘960 Dec. 32.7 $2! 54 047 ,144 1919 
es (OO MEEONS). pede ew woecebuediede $439,603 ,042 Inc. 58.2 $284,300,392 1918 
Buildin; expenditure eee ae 606 oO ETRG 1,375,000,000 Inc. 9.5 1,310,398,691 1919 
Ship-building, tons (estimated).....................-c ccc ceeeee 2,900,000 Dec. 53.4 6,229,323 1919 
Iron-ore shipments by lake, tons................... 4 58,527 ,226 Inc. 24.0 7 98 1916 
Lake commerce, tons (estimated)................... 2,000,000 Inc. 20.6 1916 
Unfilled United States Steel orders, tons, November = 9,021,481 Inc. 26.5 f 1916 
Cotton consumption (eleven months), bales. ... . 5,546,602 Inc. 2.4 6. 314. 137 1917 
Pig-iron production, tons................... 36,414,114 Inc. 19.0 39,039,356 1916 
Bituminous coal ae tons (estimated) . 556,000,000 Inc 21.5 57§ 6,000 1918 
Anthracite coal shipments, tons (estimated). , 68,000,000 Inc. 1.7 78,156,160 1917 
Alien immigrants arrived (fiscal year)................. 621,576 Inc. 162.2 1,403,681 1914 
Wheat (including flour) receipts (primary), cereal season 488,296,000 Dec. 3.7 507,246,000 1919 
Petroleum production, barrels (estimated)... . . ¥ 450,000,000 Inc. 18.4 380,000,000 1919 
Copper from domestic ores, pounds...................... 1,350,000,000 Ine. 5.6 1,908,000,000 1918 
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Are You Interested In Any Article Listed Below? Save the Surface! 



























































































































Accident cabinets © Candy machinery Feed boxes Jails Pens 
Acetylene Canning machinery Feeding machinery Jardinieres Pantry boxes 
acetylene tanks Canisters Felling machinery ibs Park benches 
Adding machines Canoes Fences Joists Park fences 
Addressing machines Cars Fence posts Parlor cabinets 
Aerial bombs Car fenders Fenders 
Aerial instruments Carboys Ferris wheels 
‘3 Carb Ferry boats 
Cargo hooks Filing cabinets 
Air brakes Carousels Filling machinery 
Air condensers Carpet sweepers Filters 
Air compressors Carriages Fire alarm boxes 
Air coolers Caskets Fire apparatus 
Air filters Catches Fire engines 
Air pumps Cattle stanchions Fire escapes 
Alarm boxes Ceilings Fire extinguishers 
Alarm clocks Centrifugal pumps Fireless 
Altars Chains Fireplaces 
Chairs Fishing rods 
Ammeters Chandeliers Fixtures 
Amusement perks —§ Chiffoniers Flag 
Anchors Chifforobes Flashlights 
Anvils Chutes Floats 
Aquaplanes Churches 
Arbors Church furniture Flour mechinetry 
Arches Church organs Flour mills 
Artificial leather Cider presses Flutes 
Artificial limbs Clamps Folding beds 
Artificial stone Clippers Footstcols 
Art furniture Clocks Forging machinery 
Art metal Clothes chests Foundry machinery 
Ash cans Clogs Fountains 
's Clubs Frames 
Automobiles Clutches Freight boats 
Automobile tops Coaches Freight cars 
Automobile lamps = Coat hangers Fretwork 
Awnings Coffins Furnaces 
Axes Conveyors Furniture 
Axles Conduits Gable ornaments 
Baby bassinets Coal tipples Garages 
Baby carriages Cotton mills Garden cultivators 
Bakeries Cooling machinery Garden tools 
Baking machinery Corn shellers Gas meters . le trunks ° Soldering irons 
Balconies Corn shockers Gas engines tfetuary furniture Sounding boards Switch boards Twist machinery 
Coupes Gas fixtures 4nitarinms Souvenirs Switch boxes Typewriters 
Ballot boxes Cradles Gas generators Swivels Typewriter cases 
Balustrades Cranes Gas heaters . i 
Banjoes Crank sheits Gas stoves kuleles 
Bank fixtures Creameries Gates 
Barber shop fixtures Cribs Gavels 
Barber poles Crockery Generator tar’: 
Barges Crutches 
Barns Crushers 
Barometers Cues 
Barrels Cultivators 
Baseball bats Cupolas 
Baskets Curtain poles 
Bath houses Dairy barns 
Bath tubs Davenports 
Battleships Decoys 
Becs Dentists chairs 
Bedsprings Derricks 
Bells Desks 
Bellows Destination signs 
Benches Destro: 
Bee hives Detectagraphs 
Billboard oo 
i 3 Dice ; 
Billiard balls Dictographs lec; Potato hampers Seeders Stables 
Billiard tables Dictating machf«* Pottery Stacks Temperature ietorias 
Bindery machinery Digging machj e Poultry houses Sentry toxes Staffs Tennis racquets Violins 
Binoculars Dining cars ‘ : t Power houses Separators Stages Tennis net poste Violoncellos 
se ace Display rac H tor } Power fans Settees Stage scenery Ten pins Vises 
s Displays Motor Printing presses Sewer pipes Stairways Ten pin alleys Voltmeters 
—— forges Distress i y Projectors Sewing machines Stair railings Tent poles Voting booths 
lowers Shades Stakes Tete-a-tetes Wagons 
Blast furnaces Pulleys Shafts Stalls Textile mills Wagon tongues 
Blasting machinery Pull: Shanks Staples Textile machinery Wainscoting 
Bi Pulp machinery Shares Stars Theatres Walls 
Block systems Pulpits Shaving brushes _— Starting systems © © Theatre chairs Wardrobes 
Boats Pumping machinery Shaving machinery Stations Tr Vareh 
—_ Pumps F Sheari hinery Stationary engines Thermostats Wash tubs 
cases cue coped Shears Statuary Thread machinery Watins machines 
Booms iting frames Sheathes Staves Threshers ‘ater coolers 
Bottling machinery Quoits Sheds Stays Thresholds Water tanks 
Bowling alleys ‘ Rackets Shells Steam boats Tills Weather vanes 
Bowling balls Nail pullers Racks Shelves Steam boilers Time clocks Weighers 
Boxes Name plates Racquets —— Steam engines Tin bowls Wells 
Narrow gauge cafe Zadiators asters Steam tugs Tinware Wharves 
—e alt atts Shingles Seems oollens Tipple care Wharf barrows 
News boards Railings Ships Steam shovels Tire pumps Whatnots 
Newspaper racks — — d equip — bsorb Steam tables Tire —_ Wheets 
Novelties ai brushes Steel barrels Tire Wheel 
Oars Rakes Shoe buttons Steel furniture Tobacco machinery Wheel chairs 
Oar locks Ranges Shoe machinery = Steel mills T 
Observation stands Range P targets = Steering wheels Toilet brushes Whips 
Office furniture Ratche Shotguns Step Toilet cases Willow ware 
Oil barrels a products — Sterilizers pas mirrors Windiome 
Oil drilling rigs eamers cases Stereoscopes ilet fixtures indmills 
a puns Receivers ea - -o Tod window saeens 
Oil wells Receiving tenks Shunt boxes Stirrups Tool chests Window casings 
Omnibuses Shutters Stocks Tool handles Wire fences 
Operating tables Reclining chairs Shuttles Stock dips Tool machinery Wire work 
Organs Record cases Sickles Stocking Tops ireless apparatus 
Ornaments ‘ecorders - a Stokers Torches Woodenware 
Outdoor posters Rectifying pumps Sieves Stone crushers Torpedoes Woodwork 
Outlet boxes —— Sifters Stoneware — ween mills 
frigerating cers Signals Stools ‘owers orkshop 
Package conveyors Refrigerating Signal boxes Stoops Toys renches 
Packing machinery i Signs i Stops Trace chains Wrecking machinery 
Paddles oirs Silk machinery Store brackets Tracks Wringers 
Padlocks Restaurant fixtures Sills Store counters Traction engines 
spy plants /{nvalid chaire Pails Revolving doors Silos Store fixtures Tractors Yachts 
/ tronware Paint brushes Rheostats Singletrees Storm doors Trailers Yesd coonse 
Irrigators Paintings Rifles Sinks Storm windows Trains Yawis 
Jacks Panels Rigs Sirens Stoves Tram cars Zinc mine machinery 














THIS ADVERTISEMENT is 
ducts, ¢ 
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~ gh A nele, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and beautifying 


, whose ake: ¢ 
the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing 


ADDRESS Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, for i ing and use- 
ful illustrated booklet on surface protection. 










Save the Surtace Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied 





industries and their divisions. 


A) 1921 Save the Surface Campaign 











Somewhere in this land of great 
mothers and happy fathers, there 
is a wonderful girl who is looking 
forward to one day of days. 


On that magic day, when June 
to fill the 
world with joy as old as time, a 
laughing queen will come home 


comes over the hill 











from school, to make the summer 
days fly by. 


Then, bright as a poppy, supple, 
strong and free, this charming girl 
in a habit of red, will know that 
happy hills are green. 


Give her a Jordan Playboy, strong, 
sinewy, light-footed, Heet and free. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR MPA 





e Literary Digest for February 








YOUNG 


In this car of personality and 
charm, there lies the thrill that 
goes at a gallop with a thorough- 
bred horse. 


Give her a car which typifies 
pride of ownership—distinctive— 
economical—easy to drive—a 


happy companion for the most de- 


CARMPANY, Inc., Clevelana, Ohio 


p 


lightful hours she will ever know. 


Give her three hours in the hills, 
and a stirring journey home in 
a motor car to dinner, and the 
whole family will know there 
is life enough within the hour, 
and all the world is truly 
young. 
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cheer to homes that were facing the prospect of a dreary Christmas. 





KNIGHTS OF THE KUKLUX KLAN IN A BENEVOLENT ROLE. 


Members of the revived organization played Santa Claus to more than 500 poor children in Richmond, Virginia, on Christmas day. Four 
automobiles, each containing three Klansmen in the robes of the Order, and one young lady, were kept busy practically .all day carrying good 
The post-Civil War methods of the Klan, when night-riders with flaming 
crossesespread terror through the countryside, will not be revived, say these modern Kukluxers. 








AN “IMPERIAL WIZARD” AND HIS “KLAN” 


MPERIAL WIZARD WILLIAM J. SIMMONS, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is the only man whose name has thus far. figured 
prominently in the numerous recent accounts of the revival 

of the Kuklux Klan. This is partly due, no doubt, to the 
extreme secreey which characterizes the membership and al! the 
mysterious doings of the “‘Invisible Empire.’’ It would not do 
for every grand dragon, titan, giant, hydra, or ghoul to be 
writing to the newspapers or giving out interviews about the 
Klan, for such promiscuous publicity would he sure to reveal 
more of the true inwardness of the institution than is warranted 
by its character and traditions. Aside from this, the Imperial 
Wizard is heard of in connection with the Kuklux because 
he seems to be the mainspring and chief inspiration of the entire 
resuscitated organization. It was he who set in motion its 
works, now whirring vigorously, after they had been inoperative 
for some fifty years. His summons started white-robed, masked 
figures riding through the Southland to midnight eonclaves under 


ss 


flaming crosses on lonely mountain-tops and in deep woodlands, 
and it is likewise the Imperial Wizard who hands out informa-: 
tion as to what the Kuklux business is all about. It appears 
that the Kuklux Klan has been a sort of obsession with Colonel 
Simmons, as he is known outside Klan cireles, ever since his 
infancy. ‘‘From a child in dresses,” he told Angus Perkerson, 
of the Atlanta Journal, *‘I can remember how old Aunt Viney, 
my black mammy, used to pacify us children late in the evening 
by telling us about the Kuklux.” There were others, also, to 
whose stories*of the celebrated organization he listened when a 
child, among them his own father, who had been a member of the 
original Klan. Fearsome and calculated to scare little boys 
tho some of those old tales were, they never made shivers run 
down William’s back. He listened with open mouth and was 
always ready for more. When he was twenty years old he 
found a book containing a lot of anecdotes about the Kuklux 
he had never heard before. Late one night when he was ardently 
perusing this volume a vision suddenly came to him. On the 
wall of the room appeared the Kuklux as they had been ac- 
customed to appear so many years before. ‘‘On horseback 
in their white robes they rode across the wall in front of me,” 
Mr. Perkerson quotes the Colonel as saying, ‘‘and as the picture 
faded out I got down on my knees and swore that I would found 
a fraternal organization which would be a memorial to the Ku- 
klux Klan.” The psychological moment for carrying out this 
vow did not come for fifteen years, but during that time the 
future Imperial Wizard never lost sight of his great idea. He 
pondered deeply the question as to whether there was really a 


place for such an organization as he had in mind, and, granting 
that there was, whether the project would prove a_ proper 
memorial to the old Klan. He likewise devoted himself to a 
eareful study of the fraternal organizations of all times, clear 
back to ancient China. ‘Finally the thought got so heavy on 
me that I mentioned it to one or two friends,”’ Perkerson quotes 
again, ‘‘and on October 26, 1915, we had a meeting at which 
thirty-four were present, three of whom were members of the 
original Klan, and at that meeting we voted to organize.” 
Colonel Simmons is quoted further: 

The legal requirements of a charter by county and State were 
eomplied with; then the time came for the administering of the 
oath of the Klan. Where should such a meeting be held? 
Stone Mountain was suggested, and to the top of the mountain 
we repaired, in the dead of winter, with icicles a foot long hanging 
on the rocks. The fiery cross was erected on the mountain- 
top, for the first time in fifty years, and there the oath was given 
and the Invisible Kingdom brought back to life. 

The original Kuklux Klan, it is said, started as a social club 
of young men in Tennessee. The members accidentally dis- 
eovéered that the fear of it had great influence over the lawless 
but superstitious blacks. The club expanded into a more or 
less loosely organized secret federation whose object was to 
control the negro by playing upon his fears. This was accom- 
plished by having night patrols, parades, and drills of silent 
horsemen covered with white sheets, carrying skulls with coals of 
fire for eyes, sacks of bones to rattle, and wearing masks. In 
ealling upon negroes they wanted to terrify at night they pre- 
tended to he the spirits of dead Confederates, ‘‘ just from hell.” 
The methods of the old Klan may have_been somewhat crude, 
and eventually it seems that the organization fell into the control 
of violent men and becaine simply a band of outlaws, until it 


was finally broken up by the ‘‘force laws’ of the Congress of NX 


1871-72. The Klan organized by Simmons is said by him to 
resemble that of fifty years ago in having the ‘‘same spiritual 
purpose but a different material form; the same soul in a new 
body.”’ Furthermore, the Simmons organization appears to be 
proceeding in a more businesslike way than the old night- 
riders. Says a correspondent of the New York Herald: 


Colonel Simmons has his headquarters in Atlanta. The Klan 
is organized along military lines and the leader is surrounded by 
his chief of staff and staff officers. The executive offices of the 
organization oceupy the third floor of a down-town office-building 
and spread over into half a dozen rooms in another building. 

As you approach the offices there appear in large black letters 
on the door * Kuklux Klan,” and below the name of ‘Col. 
William J. Simmons, Imperial Wizard.” Inside is a big force 
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Douglas Fir 
Northern White Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Western Soft Pine 





Western Hemlock 
Washington Cedar 

Red Fir Larch % 
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HOW THE TAXPAYER BENEFITS BY THIS 
EXPERT LUMBER SERVICE 


Au along the Atlantic Coast thege are 
summer resorts with miles and miles 
of boardwalk, trodden by millions of feet 
and drenched with surf and sea fog. 

Some of these boardwalks have been in 
service for 25 years, and are still sound and 
whole, The right wood in its proper place. 

Others have been replaced every few 
years.. The wrong wood for the urpose; 
or the right wood wrongly pote» ~ 

A good example of the need for an expert 


lumber service. 


‘America uses more wood per capita than 
any other country in the world. 

As in the past, so in the future, much of 
the development of the Nation depends on 
its lumber supply. 

The typical citizen is accustomed to lum- 
ber. He naturally takes it for granted he 
knows all about it. . 

It will pay him, both in his private in- 
terests and as a taxpayer to check over what 
he really does know about choosing the 
most practical wood for a specific service! 

It is something of a shock to the man 
who thinks of lumber vaguely in terms of 
“a nice clear board” to come face to face 
with questions about the specific quality of 
the various kinds of wood. 

Which is best for strength? Which for 
exposure to weather? Which for interior 
trim? 

Far-reaching questions—make no mis 
about that! 7 

Detailed, scientific knowledge 


species of lumber, their characteristi nd 


availabilities, means durable and economical 
building today. 

More than that, it means ample supply of 
lumber, present and future, for all essential 
needs—conservation and economy through 
the use of the right wood in its proper 


place. 
Oe 


This knowledge can be had by any lumber 
purchaser who wants to make use of it. 


As substantial factors in the lumber 
business, the Weyerhaeuser people want to 
put at your service the od of their ex- 
perience and investigations covering many 
years. 

To this end we will supply to lumber 
dealers and to the public, any desired in- 
formation as to the quality of the different 
species and the best wood for a given 
purpose. 

This service will be as broad and im- 
partial as we know how to make it. We 
are not partisans of - particular species 
of wood. We advise the best lumber for 
the purpose, whether we handle it or not. 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products trade-mark will be plainly stamped 
on our product. 

When you buy lumber for any purpose, 
no matter how much or how little, you can 
look at the mark and know that you are 
getting a standard article of known merit. 

rhaeuser Forest Products are dis- 

ed through the established trade chan- 

Mels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
Spokane, Washington, with branch offices 
and representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers of —— Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 


Pacific Coast; Ida 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in. the Lake States. 
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At Night, 






At Night, 


A AFOST good people clean 
their teeth in the 
morning. Something seems 
to remind them to do it. 
Morning is a good time 
to clean the teeth, but the 
important time is at night, 
just before going to bed. 


We are a little afraid that 
users of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
may rely too much on the 
refreshing, wholesome feel- 
ing that Pebeco leaves in the 
mouth in the morning and 
forget the night brushing. 


At Night! 


Pebeco leaves the mouth 
feeling fresh and clean. It 
helps to keep it feeling that 
way all day. But over the 
years it’s the night use that 
saves the teeth. 


Use Pebeco in the morn- 
ing for your mouth’s sakc. 
Use it again at night for 
your teeth’s sake. Tell your 
druggist you want Pebeco. 
If you have never used 
Pebeco, give it a trial and 
note how it improves the 
condition of your teeth. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Also makers of Lysol Disinfectant, Lysol Shaving Cream, and 


Lysol Toilet Soap 








Have You 
“Acid Mouth” 


? 
It Is Thought To Be the 
Chief Cause of Tooth Decay 


These Test Papers Will Tell You—Sent 
Free With Ten-Day Trial 
Tube of Pebeco 


There are probably many causes that 
contribute to decay of the teeth, but 
dental authorities seem to agree that in 
the vast majority of cases decay results 
from over-acidity of the mouth. You 
can easily tell if you have “ Acid- 
Mouth,” and also see how Pebeco tends 
to counteract this tooth-destroying con- 
dition by the simple and interesting ex- 
periment with the test papers, which we 
will gladly send to you upon request. 


Moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on 
your tongue. If it turns pink, you have 
“* Acid-Mouth.” Brush your teeth with 
Pebeco and make another test. The 
paper will not change color, thus demon- 
strating how Pebeco helps to counteract 
“ Acid-Mouth.” 


Just send a post-card for Free Test 
Papers and 10-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco. 
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of clerks, stenographers, and assistants. Colonel Simmons 
occupies an inner room, sitting at a desk with a large American 
flag draped at his back. 

The “Imperial Wizard’’ is an interesting character from what- 
ever standpoint you view him. Physically he is a powerful 
man, something over forty years of age, smooth-shaven, clear- 
eyed, deep-voiced, more than six feet tall. When he grasps 
your hand you feel that he has to hold himself back to keep from 
crushing it, so vigorous is his grip. 

He was for many years a circuit-rider of the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church. Later he became a professor of history at Lanier 
University, Atlanta. He is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War. His title of Colonel is a complimentary one, given him 
by his associates in the Span- 
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I am a Mason and a Knight of Pythias, and I can assure you 
that neither of those orders has any higher personnel than the 
Klan. 

The Klan, which has already established a number of branches 
in the South, is reported to have invaded the North, also, with 
the avowed intention of becoming a national fraternal order. 
It is said that a ‘‘den’’ has been projected for New York City. 
Information about the project came to light as a result of con- 
fidential correspondence between the Klan and an official of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. . The colored official posed as a white man interested 

in the formation of the New 





ish-American War Veterans’ 
Camp. 


The general aim of the Ku- 
klux Klan as organized by 
Colonel Simmons was briefly 
outlined by him to Mr. Per- 
kerson. The organizer em- 
phasized particularly the point 
that it is a law-abiding or- 
ganization and denied that its 
purpose is to intimidate the 
negro. To quote Colonel 
Simmons: 


If it is an outlaw organiza- 
tion, how is it that the State 
of Georgia issued a charter 
authorizing its formation? If 
it is an outlaw organization, 
how is it that I, the head of 
the order, am a sworn officer, 
both State and Federal; that 
in almost every community 
where the Klan is organized 
the sheriff is one of the first to 
join; that its members include 
officers of the law from Wash- 
ington, D. C., on down the 
line, among them members 
of Congress? 

The sheriff of Fulton County 
knows where he ean get 200 
members of the Klan at a 
moment’s call to suppress any- 
thing in the way of lawlessness. 

I eould fill a book with 
what we have done in the 
way of furnishing information 
against bootlegging and of- 
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fenses of that sort. THE “IMPERIAL WIZARD” AND A “CYCLOPS.” 


As to the charge that we W. J. Simmons, “Emperor of the Invisible Empire,’ which has 
got itself talked about quite a bit of late, is shown, on the left, con- 
gratulating one of his *‘ Exalted Cyclops” for a ‘‘ noble achievement,” 
the nature of which is not mentioned. This incident took place (if any)? 

during an extended ceremony under the pines of Georgia, near Atlanta. 19. Do you honestly be- 


intend to terrify the negroes 
or in any way harm them, that 
isalie. As I said, the Kuklux 
Klan is for the upholding of 








York ‘‘den.”” After the ‘‘Im- 
perial Kleagle’” had satisfied 
himself that the inquiring per- 
son was acting in good faith, 
the ‘Aulik” of the Imperial 
Wizard sent the would-be Ku- 
kluxer the following question- 
naire, as set out in the New 
York Tribune: 


1. Is the motive prompting 
your inquiry serious? 

2. What is your age? 

3. What is your occupation? 

4. Where were you born? 

5. How long have you re- 
sided in your present locality? 

6. Are you married, single, 
or widower? 

7. Were your parents born 
in the United States of 
America? 

8. Are you a Gentile or a 
Jew? 

9. Are you of the white race 
or of a colored race? 

10. What educational ad- 
vantage have you? 

11. Color of eyes? Hair? 
Weight? Height? 

12. Do you believe in the 
principles of a PURE Amer- 

,icanism? 

13. Do you believe in white 
supremacy? 

14. ‘What is your politics? 

15. What is your religious 
faith? 

16. Of what church are you 
a member (if any)? 

17. Of what religious faith 
are your parents? 

18. What secret fraternal 
orders are you a member of 











the law. It does not in any 
way seek to be a law unto 
itself, but it does believe in white supremacy. It believes that 
never in the history of the world has a mongrel civilization 
endured. It is opposed to the negro being allowed to vote, or 
the Japanese or the Chinese, because such suffrage means politi- 
eal equality and is another way of saying that a negro has as 
much right to, occupy the office of Governor or any other high 
position as a white man. 

The charge has been made that we foster religious intolerance. 
That is not so. We merely provide that no man shall become 
a member of the Klan who does not believe in the tenets of the 
Christian religion. 

We admit no member who is foreign-born. We know that 
some of our most loyal citizens are foreign-born, but in the effort 
to make the Klan thoroughly American, thoroughly loyal to the 
flag, we have decided to draw a sharp line by saying that no one, 
no matter who he be, shall become a member of the Klan unless 
he was born on American soil. 

We go further. We say that the Klan will not receive into 
membership any one who owes allegiance to any foreign gov- 
ernment or institution. 

The Kuklux Klan is not ‘anti’ anything. Butin many respects 
we are “non.” I mean that we are not actively fighting anything 
but wrong, tho there are things that we avoid; that we “‘are not.” 





lieve in the practise of real 
fraternity? 
20. Do you owe ANY KIND of allegiance to any foreign 
nation, government, institution, sect, people, ruler, or person? 
I most solemnly assert and affirm each question above is 
truthfully answered by me and in my own handwriting, and that 
below is my real signature. 
| 
PO 09 s00 Inquirer. 
Post-office address. .. . 
While the Imperial Wizard seems to have taken pains to 
disabuse people’s minds of the idea that the activities of the 
reorganized Kuklux Klan are aimed particularly at the negroes, 
yet this idea apparently prevails to a greater or less extent. The 
view of the negroes themselves regarding the matter seems 
to be well exprest in an article by Walter F. White, assistant 
secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, appearing in The Crisis, a colored periodical 
published in New York, from which we quote: 


If one looks at the Kuklux Klan solely from the view-point 
of the larger cities of the South, like Jacksonville, Atlanta, and 
Birmingham, where the negro population is concentrated in 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 





ad 
PAT. U.SA.CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COU 


justo-fite 


Adjusts to any position 


NEW wonderful invention 
—ADJUSTO-LITE, a lamp that 


you can attach anywhere—to bed, shaving 
mirror, table, desk or chair. Stands 
perfectly wherever an ordinary lamp is 
used. Throws the light exactly where you need 
it most. Prevents eye strain. Cuts lighting cost. 

Gripping clamp is felt-faced and cannot scratch. 
Compact. Durable. Solid brass. Guaranteed 
for five years. Price $5.75. 


Ask for Adjusto-Lite at the store where you 
usually trade. If they don't carry it, order direct. 
S. W. FARBER, 141-151 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8-foot cord. plug and socket. 
Brush Brass finished, .15; Statuary Bronze or Nickel 
finish, $6.25. West of Mississippi, 25¢ per lamp higher. 







Dealers : 
Write us for par- 
ticulars of this 
fast selling lamp. 


usto-[ite 
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certain sections, the efforts of the Klan are 
pathetically amusing and are treated as 
such by colored people. Forty years ago, 
when the original Kuklux did effective 
work in terrorizing, murdering, and pillag- 
ing the negroes of the South, it was dealing 
with 4,000,000 recently emancipated slaves, 
with all the characteristics following in the 
wake of two and a half centuries of human 
bondage. They were ignorant, supersti- 
tious, easily frightened, poorly organized, 
distrustful of each other, and still be- 
lieving that they were inferior to white 
men. It was a comparatively simple 
matter to envelop the Klan with a cloak of 








A BUSINESS MAN WHO SAVES 
MONEY BY FORESEEING 
THE WEATHER 


RAYING for cold weather is popularly 
supposed to belong to the regular job 

of the coalman and petitioning for heat 
to be a little detail of the iceman’s routine. 
While any sort of supplication may 
good for the soul of either of these worthies, 
it would seem that, so far as their respective 
businesses are concerned, ability to foretell 
and thus be able to prepare for coming 
weather conditions would be more practical. 
A system under which every business man 
could be his own weather-prophet would 
be of great many other lines 


be 


value in 





NEW-MADE 


The American flag and the “‘ Fiery Cross 


home of the “ Imperial Wizard,”’ 





unusual ceremonies. The scene here shown 
in the course of a ceremonial during which a number of neo- 
phytes swore allegiance to the Order. 





KUKLUXERS TAKING THE OATH. 
” are always inseparable symbols of the Klan at its 
was photographed near Atlanta, Georgia, the 








supernatural power and to send a colored | besides those of ice and coal, and such a 


man shivering to cover until a parade 
had passed. 

To-day, however, the setting has changed. 
A new generation of negroes has arisen, 
with thousands of university, college, high- 
school, and grammar-school graduates 
among them, possessing property and the 
respect for self that accompanies such 
possessions. In regard to the Klan, even 
the uneducated negro looks upon it with 
amused contempt. 

In Jacksonville, for example, a parade 
of the local Klan was held on Saturday 
night, October 30. Large numbers of 
colored people turned out to see the parade. 
One old colored woman of the ante-bellum 
type that is fast disappearing called out 
derisively to the marching Kuklux: 

‘‘White folks, you ain’t done nuthin’. 
Them German guns didn’t seare us, and | 
know them white faces ain’t going to do 
it now.” 

That remark epitomizes the feeling. 
Phrased in better English, it likewise ex- 
presses the sentiment among the larger 
number of educated colored citizens of 
Jacksonville. But beneath the amused 


tolerance there is a grim realization that the 
Klan will not spend its energy in marching 
—that the sinister purposes of the move- 
ment betoken no good to colored people. 





| wits to 





system, it seems, has been developed by 
L. C. Steward, sales manager for a New 
York paper and bag house. Mr. Steward, 
we are told, was raised on the Kennebec 
River, Maine, 
harvesting was, 
industry. Among those 
business were his father and grandfather, 


in a section where ice- 


and is, a leading winter 


interested in this 


and to these men a prior knowledge of 
weather conditions meant the failure or 


They set their 
work, and 
system which seems to have answered their 


success of their enterprise. 
therefore, evolved a 
purpose, and these same methods, learned 
as a boy in his Maine home, Mr. Steward 
put into practise to his own advantage 
when he got out in the world and engaged 
in the paper and pulp business. Briefly, 
the principle underlying Mr. Steward’s 
scheme of weather-prognosis involves cer- 
tain observations in connection with the 
annual solstices and equinoxes. He is not 
said to claim that his system is scientific 
or that it has been approved by Uncle 
Sam’s weather bureau or that one should 








Paderewski at his Steinway 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


and to be divinely played and truly 
loved by Franz Liszt. Happily, too, 
it was here to voice the art of that 
most gifted and brilliant of pianists, 


#4 PON hearing a Steinway 

sm’ for the first time, Richard 
mx. Wagner wrote: “Our early 
tone masters, in writing the grand- 
est of their creations for the piano- 
forte, seem to have had a presenti- 
ment of this, the ideal piano.” 
Happily, the Steinway was born in 
time to inspire the immortal Richard, 


Paderewski. And happily again, 
it is still here to bless the playing of 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann, and 
to minister to all people who love 
great music. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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This is an actual photograph of the Apache Trail, Ari- Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
zona, where, as on other famous highways, you will find 
written the signature of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
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More than Ever, their Economy 
Deserves your Preference 


























VER the past few years, you have seen Goodyear 
Cord Tires for passenger cars win steadily upward 
step by step to a position of unquestioned leadership. 


In all that process there has been nothing that is not 
explained in the simple goodness of the product, and 
in the fine kind of service it has given its users. 


Important in such service have been the added comfort 
and security these tires deliver, but the basic factor in 
their popularity runs far deeper than these. 


It consists in nothing less than the demonstrated fact 
that under average kinds and conditions of employ- 
ment, Goodyear Cord Tires are more economical to use. 


On this very practical basis, Goodyear Cord Tires for 
passenger cars have never so well deserved your con- 
sideration and preference as they deserve them today. 


Against increasing costs of production, by repeated and 
serious improvement, they have held intact their supe- 
rior measure of usefulness and value. 


Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind and extent 
of performance that for reliability and final economy is 
unapproached in any earlier type of tire. 


Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


THe GoopyEar TirE & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 


CORD TIRES 
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HOOD TIRES 





You'll Say So 


“It took me three years and it cost me more than three hundred 
useless dollars before | got wise to the tire-truth of the Hood Idea— 


And now that I know, I pass the good word along wherever | hear 


the word ‘tire-trouble’ mentioned.” 


Thus one car-owner puts the case, and that’s precisely how the 
thousands and the tens of thousands of unshakable Hood users 


feel about it. 


The reason is clear. 





It is simply this— 


Hood Tires are better tires. The 
Hood user doesn’t know the 
meaning of “tire-trouble.” 
Hoods give better service and 
more miles than any other tire, 
always, because of the more and 
better materials used to produce 
them. 


Only the fact that the Hood Cord 
first cost has been higher has 
caused the average man to hesi- 
tate in equipping with them. 


But now that improved facilities 
and other economies have re- 


-moved this one deterrent—now 


that the first price of Hood 
Cords is almost the same as that 
of any standard Cord—motorists 
in every community in America 
are flocking to them. The Hood 
Cord is scheduled for the 
quickest-growing demand in tire 
history. 

Hood Quality in Cords at the 
price of other quality is the best 
piece of tire economy-and-com- 
fort news that has broken for 
car-owners this many a day. 


Cords or Fabrics, equip with 
Hoods, once, and you'll have the 
answer. 


The Red Man in the dealer's 
window leads you to the place 
to buy them. 


More Miles Make Them 
Cost Less 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Watertown, Mass. 


DEPENDABLE 
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bet his last cent on it. However, it seems 
to be practical and, in any event, he is said 
to have found it valuable in his business, 
An outline of the system is given in 
Printers’ Ink (New York), by C. P 
Russell, from which we quote: 


There is no hocus-pocus about Mr, 
Steward’s scheme, nor does it require a 
knowledge of calculus or the table of lunar 
changes. It is quite simple to explain and 
easy to comprehend. It is based on the 
equinoxes and the solstices, of which there 
are two each every year, due to the position 
of the earth with reference to the sun. 

As is well known to every reader of a 
farm almanac, the vernal, or spring, 
equinox occurs on or about March 21; the 
summer solstice June 21; the autumn 
equinox September 21, and the winter 
solstice December 21. Now, during the 
ten days or two weeks following these four 
annual crises, if the prevailing wind is from 
the northwest, the weather will be cold 
for the ensuing three months, or until the 
time of the next equinox or solstice. If 
the weather clears in the south, it is going 
to be generally warm and dry. Ifit 
clears in the northeast, it is going to be 
unsettled and uncertain. That is all there 
is to it. 

It should be borne in mind that Mr 
Steward’s system does not forecast the 
probable weather for more than three 
months at a time, and this only at the 
periods indicated. It would not permit a 
clothing manufacturer who receives orders 
in the spring to foresee the weather for the 
following fall or winter, but it would permit 
the retail clothier to judge of the weather 
sufficiently to know, by the time his selling 
season opened, whether he should put on 
selling and advertising pressure in order 
to clear his shelves, or whether he might 
have to order more goods by express. The 
same system will enable the ordinary 
citizen to judge whether he should fill his 
eoal-cellar up to the brim and purchase a 
new and heavy overcoat, or whether he 
should simply prepare for an average 
spell of sharp weather. 

By means of his scheme of observations, 
Mr. Steward has been able to predict more 
than once whether or not it was going to 
be an open season for forest-fires. Some 
years ago, happening to be in Chicago, 
he told a friend there to be on the lookout 
for destructive fires in the timber regions. 
He was laughed at and ‘‘joshed’’ for his 
pains. Mr. Steward thereafter took a 
train for New York, and had no sooner 
reached the Hudson River than he noticed 
a heavy pall of smoke hanging over the 
city, which he was afterward informed 
came from forest conflagrations far to the 
north of the metropolis. 

Mr. Steward can foresee forest-fires 
because he can foresee the warm, dry 
season that makes the woods easy prey to 
carelessly flung sparks. 

To make it easy for the man in the street 
to understand, Mr. Steward’s system may 
be summed up as follows: The weather 
that prevails for the ten-day or two-week 
period that follows each equinox or solstice 
date forecasts the weather that is going to 
prevail, as a whole, for the three months 
following. 

The skeptical are invited to keep their 
own ‘records and*judge accordingly. 
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VI—The Place of Work and the 


Worker’s Place to Live 


The problem of labor turnover hinges for its solution on 
contentment of the worker in his work and in his home. 


The place of work should be inspiring to him as a place 
to work—because of good lighting, good ventilation, 
adequate sanitation, proper operating equipment of a 
character that will not break down his morale by dis- 
counting his best efforts. 


Back of this place of work is the support of the place 
in which he lives. It should invite his interest in making 
it a home. Consciously or unconsciously, the worker 
responds to the creature comforts for himself and his 
family, to the advantages of good streets, electricity, 
modern sanitation, the garden patch, the flower bed, to 
the sense of happiness and security he derives from the 
knowledge of an increased chance for the health and 
welfare of his children. 


Co-ordinating these various factors which result in 
better and more contented labor is one of the tasks of 
the Engineer. 


We have prepared a little booklet, “Contentment 
Under Roof,” which describes some phases of industrial 
community work, its economies and advantages. Send 
for it, you will be greatly interested in reading it through 
carefully. 


J. E. SIRRINE and COMPANY 


Engineers 
GREENVILLE 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Farm Bureau Building 331 MADISON AVE 
DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY 








The Literary Digest for 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER_ 
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MRS. WHARTON’S NOVEL OF 
OLD NEW YORK 


RS. WHARTON’S power as a novel- 

ist has long been recognized, and the 
authority of her writing may lead to un- 
questioned acceptance of her matter. 
When novelists depart from pure inven- 
tion and enter the realm of history they 
must count with an older inhabitant, who 
may also perhaps be jealous of his city’s 
good report. 

Sophistication has always been the key- 
note of Mrs. Wharton’s work. It is the 
aspect of life that has always appealed to 
her, the side she has preferred to portray, 
and it may account for the jaundiced 
view she takes of New York society in 
the early ’70’s, a period which she sar- 
eastically calls ‘‘The Age of Innocence” 
(Appleton). 

The story is trite enough, for it deals with 
a young New-Yorker of the best position 
who marries a “‘nice”’ girl of his own set, 
one who measures well up to the standards 
of those days, and who finds himself in love 
with a woman who has set tradition at 
defiance and represents a set of ideas and 
opinions entirely antagonistic to those to 
which he is accustomed. 

Newland Archer is the typical, well-bred, 
well-born young man, differing little from 
his kind of to-day. May Welland is a 
charming young girl, with the limitations 
of a careful bringing-up, which seem to 
excite the author’s wrath as being a per- 
version of the truth. Countess Olenska, the 
disturbing element in this otherwise happy 
state of things, is a cousin of May’s, who, 
having spent much of her youth abroad, 
has married a Pole, a man who led her such 
a life that, with the aid of his secretary, 
she managed to escape from him, and after 
a year spent in Switzerland concluded to 
return to New York, where she has many 
relatives. May Welland, her relations, 
friends, and members of her social circle, 
represent dulness to Mrs. Wharton, while 
the Countess, with her cruel husband, her 
contemplated divorce, her beauty and 
charm, stand for the larger and more in- 
tellectual life of Europe. The fact that she 
is more than suspected of having spent some 
months in the company of the young secre- 
tary only seems to add to her interest in the 
eyes of the author, who considers “‘eourage”’ 
as one of the greatest virtues, especially 
when it defies ‘‘conventionality.” 

However, neither Newland nor the 
Countess seems to possess the requisite 
firmness of character to elope, and nothing 
happens, a fact which disturbs the reader 
but little, as the interest of the story lies, 
not with the doings of the rather wooden 
characters of the book, but with the picture 
it purports to give of New York some fifty 
years ago. Here the author is clearly at 
fault in portraying a society of such porten- 
tous dulness and also in representing the 
town as devoid of anything else. Winsett, | 
a clever if unsuccessful journalist, is sup- 
posed to be withering away intellectually 
because he can find no congenial society. 
And were there ever people of such won- 
derful social importance as the Van der 
Luydens? Many years ago the Astors as 
a family had something granted to them as 
to position of which no other family could 
boast, but as New York society expanded 


| city in the Union, such leadership disap- 
peared, never to return. 

Those whose memory of New York 
society takes them back fifty years will 
hardly agree with Mrs. Wharton as to the 
stupidity of those who composed it. The 
Century Club of those days contained men 
of real social brillianey; is it to be supposed 
that only at their elub did they find any 
opportunity for intelligent conversation? 
Did men like Clarence King, Joseph H. 
Choate, Judge Howland, and F. F. Mar- 
bury creep back from the delights of the 
house in Fifteenth Street to obscure homes 
and inferior womenkind? 

The truth is that there always has been 
—there is now—in New York a circle of 
well-born, well-bred, intelligent people, 
whose names, tho they convey nothing to 
the Pittsburgh steel-puddlers and Nevada 
mine-owners who throng our gates, still 
stand for much to those who know some- 
thing of the city’s social history. They 
do not frequent cabarets, their names are 
seldom in the papers, and tho they exert 
no visible influence on the fashionable and 
noisy set, they are still of social importance 
among the more conservative New-Yorkers. 
Of course the possession of great wealth 
may exert a stultifying effect upon the 
brain. It was one of the best-known 
society women who asked, many years 
ago, at an amateur performance of “Alice 
in Wonderland,” why the Mock Turtle was 
represented with a ealf’s head, but an entire 
ignorance of culinary affairs may have been 
responsible for the question. 

The book is full of anachronisms which 
are so sure to be noticed by old New-Yorkers 
that we shall only mention one or two. It 
is claimed that there was no club box in the 
old Academy of Music; it was considered 
a distinct innovation when it was intro- 
duced, much later, in the new opera-house. 
Newland and the Countess could not have 
met at the Metropolitan Museum in the 
Park, for it was not until the ’80’s that it 
was moved from Fourteenth Street. De 
Maupassant was unknown in the early ’70’s 
and Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of Life” was not pub- 
lished until 1881. Joachim never visited 
America as a violinist. 





THE BUSYBODY 


SINGULARLY ill-assorted pair are 
Sir Julian Rossiter and his wife, owing 
principally to the keen and unrelenting 
perception on the part of the former of any 
form of untruth and insincerity, and the 
hopeless tendency of the latter to self- 
deception as to her own motives and 
actions. The marriage had been the result 
of a compassionate impulse on the part of 
Sir Julian, the consequences of which he 
faces with a cynical stoicism which masks 
an extreme sensitiveness. i 
Sir Julian is the founder and benefactor 
of a commercial college in the southwest of 
England; his wife is also interested in it, 
more particularly in the welfare of the staff, 
whom she regards with a sort of tender 
patronage, aware of her vast superiority to 
them, but stooping to their level in order 
to discover and foster within them some 
traces of the Divine Spark, a process al- 
luded to by her husband as The Hunting 
of the Spark. Lady Rossiter’s spiritual 
development is thus described: ‘‘Edna 





to take in the millionaires of every other 





Rossiter supposed herself to be a religious 








woman because she had, from early girl- 
hood, indulged nightly in five minutes spent 
on her knees beside her bed, her face prest 
against the satin quilt, while she thought 
about herself... . Within the last ten 
years she had transferred her allegiance 
from the almighty, in propria persona, to 
God as he is found in Nature. . . . Nature, 
primarily, meant out-of-doors generally in 
warm weather, and the sound of the sea 
two miles off, audible from beside the bou- 
doir fire, in the colder seasons. Lately, 
however, Nature had also embraced such 
of humanity as had its place rather lower 
in the social scale than that of the Ros- 
siters. Edna sought for the Divine Spark 
in her fellow creatures, and frequently dis- 
covered it, with renewed satisfaction to 
herself and its possessor.” 

The college is in need of a lady superin- 
tendent, and the Board of Directors en- 
gages a Miss Marchrose, who is an expert 
stenographer and typist and holds a di- 
ploma for French. As soon as Lady Ros- 
siter hears the news she recalls a plaintive 
story of her cousin who had been jilted by 
a girl of that name some years before. He 
had been engaged to her, much against the 
wishes of his family, when an accident in 
the hunting-field resulted in a paralysis 
that was feared might be permanent. He 
wrote to the girl, offering her her freedom, 
an offer which was accepted, and altho 
Clarence Isbister had long since got over his 
disappointment and married some one else, 
his cousin chose to look upon the incident 
asa tragedy. ‘‘‘There have been women,’ 
said Lady Rossiter, with tears in her eyes, 
and in her voice that peculiar emotional 
quality which indicates that the general is 
merely being used to indicate the particular, 
‘there have been women who have waited 
all their lives long for just such an oppor- 
tunity of giving.’” 

These three are the principal actors in 
Miss E. M. Delafield’s novel ‘‘Tension” 
(Maemillan), and those to whom the deline- 
ation of character appeals and who remem- 
ber this talented young woman’s previous 
books will welcome this new evidence of 
her analytical powers. A fourth person 
shares with these three in the development 
of the story, and that is Mark Easter, 
about the only person for whom Sir Julian 
cares. He is Sir Julian’s agent and man of 
business and also a director in the college, 
a@ man whom everybody likes and one of 
sunny temper in spite of the cloud on his 
life. He also had made an unfortunate 
marriage and his wife had been for the past 
ten years an inmate of an inebriate home, 
leaving Mark and two unruly children to 
the well-meaning but incapable efforts of an 
old servant. 

Miss Marchrose arrives, a capable, prac- 
tical, intelligent woman, ready for any 
amount of work, expecting good results 
from her subordinates, and yet liked by 
them. Itis impossible for Lady Rossiter to 
patronize such a woman. Miss Marchrose 
is impervious to the studied graciousness 
of Edna’s manner and looks unintelli- 
gent when the latter speaks of her “‘little 
nature classes, as we call them, for looking 
into the heart of our West country rather 
more closely. One week I take my little 
band down to the sea, another time up to 
the woods, sometimes just to study the 
wonderful color in a Devonshire lane.” 
Lady Rossiter is not accustomed to his 
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The Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk is appreciated not only for its 
exclusive conveniences, but also for its rare beauty of construction 
and internal and external appearance. 
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“If you have never been west 
of the Cascades, you lack im- 
portant qualifications for 
imagining what the climate 
of heaven may be like.” 





—Dr. Woops HuTCHINSON 








Manufacture 
in Seattle 


“the Seaport 
of Success” 


Fhe Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce and Commercial Club 


Publicity Bureau, 908 Arctic Bldg. 
Seattle, Washington 


Saved on 
Manufacturing 


Cost-i Seattle 


By C. T. CONOVER 


Shortly after America entered the war the writer 
met the general manager of a Seattle manufacturing 
concern in a Washington hotel. This man had just 
concluded a contract with the government for apparatus 
up in the millions. 


““ How can you do it and compete with 
the East?” he was asked. ‘“‘We can 
not only compete but we can ship our 
raw material west and our product east 
in carload lots by express and compete,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ We have at least a 
20 per cent. margin and it’s all due to 
climate. This is no guesswork. We 
have demonstrated it absolutely.” 


The writer has lived in Seattle for 36 years. He 
knew it was the healthiest city in the world and that 
no climate permitted work and play indoors or out the 
year around as does that of Puget Sound. But he had 
never heard it figured in dollars and cents before. 
Later he saw built in Seattle more than 20 per cent. of 
all the ships that bridged the Atlantic and so tremen- 
dously helped to win the war, and he knows that that was 
due to the climate and to the Seattle Spirit. 


Twenty per cent. saved is something worthy of any 
manufacturer’s consideration, but it is only one item 
in Seattle’s unparalleled appeal for new industries. 


Seattle has tributary to it one-sixth of all the water 
power in the nation. She is the center of practically 
the only coal in the Pacific States—an unfailing supply 
for all purposes. Her back country has no equal in 
basic resources—timber, agriculture, horticulture, dairy- 
ing, fisheries, lime and minerals. 


Seattle is the market place for Alaska, our frontier 
wonderland, which, in the lifetime of people now living, 
will under reasonable laws be supporting a population 
of 10,000,000 prosperous people. 


By the immutable law of distance she is the dominat- 
ing American port in the trade with Siberia, the world’s 
greatest undeveloped treasure-land, and the teeming 
millions of China, Japan, and the South Seas—she is in 
consequence the chief American port in the importa- 
tion of crude rubber, raw silk, vegetable oils, tea, 
hemp, Siberian hides and all Oriental products. 


Seattle is the chief Pacific port in the volume of water- 
borne commerce and the leading railway center on the 
coast. Her harbor of 194 miles of frontage is unequalled 
on the Western Hemisphere and includes a great inner 
fresh water harbor. The world is her market. 


Seattle has an abundant supply of labor of the best 
sort and stands for the American plan, the open shop, 
and for a constructive give-and-take labor policy. 
No American city has a better labor condition. 


Little or big, we want you if there is 
an opening for your particular line. 
Your problem will have the most pains- 
taking consideration. You will receive 
an absolutely frank opinion. In any 
event, if you are a red-blooded American 
you will want to read Seattle’s story. 
Send for the booklet “Seattle, the 


Seaport of Success.” 





A BIT OF SEATTLE’S HARBOR WHERE MEET THE SHIPS OF ALL THE WORLD 
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attitude of indifference and is further 
troubled by seeing Mark Easter’s growing 
liking for the woman who helps him after 
college hours by doing office work for him, 
Mark has always been considered by Edna 
as her own property. When his trouble 
had come upon him she had done her best 
to help him and since then her incurable 
sentimentality had led her to consider her- 
self the barrier between him and a com- 
plete loss of faith in women. Mark, grate- 
ful for her kindness, fond of Sir Julian, and 
perhaps not overdiscriminating, had at- 
cepted the position, and when Lady Rossiter 
perceives his liking for Miss Marchrose, 
something burns within her quite different 
from the Divine Spark. 

About this time Edna discovers that Miss 
Marchrose and the woman who jilted her 
cousin are the same, and this fact, added to 
her growing dislike and jealousy of the 
superintendent, launches her upon a course 
of action which stops little short of malig- 
nant persecution. Mark Easter’s young 
half-sister is to be married from his house 
and the staff of the college desire to make 
her a present as a token of their regard for 
him. It is proposed that Miss Marchrose 
make the presentation, a suggestion that 
is so distasteful to Lady Rossiter that she 
at once begins her work of sowing seeds of 
distrust and seandal. Her first effort is 
with Mr. Fairfax Fuller, supervisor of the 
college, a man of ability and honesty who 
has contributed much to its success and 
who has rather annoyed Lady Rossiter by 
his indifference to her well-meant if rather 
patronizing advances. She is entirely un- 
successful here, Mr. Fuller exploding in 
wrath as he vainly tries to pin her down to 
some definite accusation. Edna’s efforts 
with other members of the Board of 
Directors and with some of the staff are 
more fruitful, and altho the sum of her 
accusations, if put into words, would only 
amount to the fact that Miss Marchrose 
and Mr. Easter seemed to take pleasure 
in each other’s society, and that Mr. Easter 
is a married man, yet she diffuses such an 
atmosphere of scandal and suspicion that 
Miss Marchrose soon becomes aware of it, 
enhanced as it is by Lady Rossiter’s atti- 
tude toward herself. 

The thing can have but one outeome— 
the resignation of Miss Marchrose, hounded 
from her position by the malicious tongue 
of one who ever profest the highest mo- 
tives. An odd sort of mutual understand- 
ing exists between Sir Julian and Miss 
Marchrose and to him she speaks frankly 
of her own feelings. She had been strongly 
attracted by Mark from the first and he to 
her, tho, manlike, he had not realized where 
this liking might lead him and, when he 
did, he had taken advantage of an oppor- 
tunity offered him and left the place fora 
time. Miss Marchrose was one of the 
women to whom fate had denied love of 
any kind, and when she saw a chance of 
happiness rising before her she had re- 
solved to seize it, regardless of what it 
might entail, for she knew Easter had a 
wife. She tells Sir Julian that she had 
been prepared to take all risks, but Mark’s 
departure had showed that he was not 
equally willing, and Sir Julian is thankful, 
for he could see further than she. ‘‘ What 
of morality, of Mark Easter’s work, of his 
two children, of a future gray with un- 
spoken possibilities for themselves and for 
others?”’ 

But after all we are given to suppose that 
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happiness of a more legitimate, if less thrill- 

nature, comes to Pauline Marchrose. 
Mr. Fuller, whose straightforwardness and 
honesty are equal to her own, marries her, 
and when we find so confined a pessimist 
as Sir Julian writing to congratulate her 
we may believe her to be fortunate, and we 
close the book with the one regret that none 
of the characters had sufficient courage to 
tell Lady Rossiter the truth about herself. 





THE CHILD-FEEDING FUND 
(Continued from page 17) 


John Craig Janney; Dr. Merton Field; May P. Opsahl; 

‘ Henderson; Hyman L. Battle; Edw. P. Buchanan: 
Thos. Cooper; F. P. King; Edna Botker; J. A. Glasgow ; 
Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Burt; I. R. Gardinier Motor Co.; 
Mrs. L. L. Breckenridge; Dr. and Mrs, Frank W. 
Hilscher; Jules V. Riviere; Elizabeth A. Sanderson; “In 
Memory,”” Gainesville, Ga. ; a; Kurths Group, High 
School, Knoxville, Tenn.; 8. S., a Church, Taye 


E. Adreon; Rainbow Club of Whittier School, 
Boulder, Colo.; E. Van Riper; Mabel B. Welch; Owen 
T, Edgar; Rebecca Jane Bradford; Mrs. C, W. ‘Mizell; 
Homer E. Meese; H. L. Goss; Price Hiller; C. W. 
Rowles; E. F. Grosh; Class No. 5, — it 4 S., Hull, 
Til.; Mrs. Mermoud; Dr. and Mrs. A. F. Wright and 
Family; Estelle Wallis; Ernest Jones; O. J. David; 
Myrtle Lillie; Room 6, 8th Grade, Dyer School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; W, Y¥.. White; Howard Wyne; Mrs. F. 
Batts; “Anonymous,” Jenkintown, Pa.;: © P. Thompson ; 
Grace Hinckley; “Students and Friends,” 7 ae = ‘4 
College, Springfield, Mass.; Mary Porter; A, Goan 
Luebert; Wm. P. Mitchell : William Gilkerson : Robert 
Campbell; Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Brooks; Martha Shaw 
Caruthers; H. M. Klein; E. H. Walworth, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Hild; H. V. Davis; Laura C, Hilts; J. H. 
Allen; Jno, T. Adams; Benevolent Fund, E, E. Christian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. I. J. Cla A. J. Me- 
Michaels; Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Bishop; E. R. Taylor; 
A. J. Reef; Chas. G. Butts; W. L. Specht; Sol Brown: 
B. V. Johnson; St. Stephen’s Church, Woodlawn, N. Y.; 
Randall Chase; Dr. Van D. McAdams; Mrs. Jessie 8S. 
Callings; Jean B. Thompson; Felix Probandt; Mrs. T. H,. 
Ockels; Walter H. Kottman;: A. C, Adams; — D. 
Millett; H. G. Noffsinger; Dr. C. V. Mathev ws; Marporie 
M. Phillips ; Faith C. Lee: Mr. and Mme. Willy en: 
Dr. J. H. Robinett; Dr. Elwood T. Quinn; Carolyn M. 
Holt; V. B. Prophet; Dr. A. T. Wood; Florence W. 
Haynes; Dr. J. T. Sparkman; A. H. Wagner; Stephen M. 
Weyer; F. R. Watson; Frank C. Gill; M. R. Lowther; 
C. L. Williford; Lt. Col. C. De F. Chandier; Marion E: 
Dakin; F. H. ‘Bartholomew; A. J. Sherman; Chas. R. 
Huffman ; Marian Thorne; Walter H. Cady; C. E, Lovett; 
George M. Kimberly; Dr. J. L. Campbell; J. 8. Ed- 
mester; Mrs. Alma Mason; Mrs. V. DeCoster; J. C. John- 
son; Robert L. Shepard; R.. H. Youngman; E. L. Foster. 

L. K. Warner; A. U. Bartholomew; Florence G. 
Carpenter; Arthur S. Gemmill; Chas. 8. 1; Catherine 
hindsay ; ‘Mrs. id. M. Pritchard, Mrs. L. M. Manellis and 
Mrs. Marie Vandewater; Jay Edwin Stoeckel; Mrs. M. F. 
Patton; W. H. Thomson; Mrs. Helen Fos f 
Bell; H. C. Bennett; L. D. Gutfine; Dr. 0 
A, Wachenschwanz; Mrs. Julia L. Morris; Charles F: 
Malsbary and Miss Luella Malsbary; B. P. Nichols; 
Agnes M. Brown; H. Foster; George Warner; Anna P., 
Schalk and N. S, Schalk; Edith H. Weston; Dr. Eileen I. 
Giles; Mrs. L. R. Driner; Mrs. C. B. White and chil- 
dren; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Los Saere. Cal.; Albert Garvin; 
John Schuler; Walter L. Pipes; G. K. Hull; H. V. Smith; 
Caspar C, Rowe; Lurline po Be ; W. B. Kellogg; Bertie 
Harrison; Jeannette G. Datoll; R. L. Dayton; John W. 
Coon; John N. Ryan; R. L. Clark; A. €. Francis; Mrs. 
H. S. Ranney; Ww. E. Holmes; M, Kremer, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Emil Munz; P. A. Henderson; C. A. Miller; Arthur 
P. Pousland; Chas. D.” Watkins:’J. A: Cochran; ‘In 
Memory of Sarah N. Orton,’”’ Darlington, Wis. ; Sgt. and 
Mrs. J. C. Holt; Mr, and Mrs. R. B. Foote; A. 0. 
Orrison; Dr. Percy H. Wood; C. A. Brayton; Edgar 
Barrow; H. H. Bitner; Mrs. —— A. Bernhardt; 
Florence E, Whitehouse; E. G. King; “‘A Friend,’ 
Middletown, Conn.; G. V. MeNallie; Earl Myers; G. 
Underhill; Jane H. Lovejoy; Gilda Belloni; R. 8S. Yu ‘lle, 
Jr.; Primary Dept. of Brick Pres. Church §. S., , 4 
City; Wallace and pute. Arey; Dr. R. G. Boak: Eva R. 
Wood; Homer T. Wilson; E. G. Peterson; J. H. Bellows; 
Grace E. W. Sprague; Mt S. Johnston; J. ‘Horace Sprague: 
Ellen P. Dunn; Mrs. “Bessie J. Richards; Harlan S. 
an ner Helen E. Parker; Mr. and Mrs. Martin L. 

. Eschenfelder; R. T. aoa Harold 
fon “bullard: Anna — Poa A Bedford; ‘‘Anony- 
mous,” Canton, Ohio i we iikinsburg. Pa.; Mrs. 

Geneva D. Hicks; Mai, H. G. Fish; Anne Futch; Mabel C. 

Brooke; Mrs. S. Walker; Dr. James E. Ginter; D. E. 
Brubaker Rathore Neely; Gertrude E. Bailey; Eugene 

Bullock; K. Ludvigsen; E. §. Sampson; Mrs. C. C. 
Burgess A. FE. Lamont; R. Percy Roach; M. A. Kiefer; 

i. Cowan; Chas. De Lauer; Maude E. Anderson: 
Dr Frark 8. mpg A. G. Stearns; Mrs. Gould Bryan: 
Edwin M. Adler D. Baldwin; Dr. D. E, Mavity; 
H. C. Hubler; ‘Lillien w. Kingsbury; Dr. J. Z. Stanley; 
J. H. Christie; Mather Cleveland; Mina Dannecker; 
G. 0. Brosnaham, Jr.; Dr. H. L. Simpson : rs. 
Robbins; H. H. Fuller; ines Adams; Sharon Realty 
and Insurance Co. “A,”’ Columbus, Ohio.; Mrs. C. 
4 Alford; W. J. Kirk; ‘Three Friends,” N.Y. 

T. E. Stanton; Samuel’ Hasley; Marie Biege; Dr. 
Pp %. Archer; Mrs. U. B. Tyler; Xtrs. Jennie Barrow 
Dauson; Mr. and Mrs. L. A. W arren; Mrs. F. L. Grove; 
W. R. Erway; J. A. and Emma Noell; A. D, Jackson; 
Sunerk Dunham; Mrs. W. J. Gilbert; N. F. Walker; 
gnee L, Palmer; Dr. Loyd Thompson ; J. C._ Black; 

Maxwell; p J. B. Luton; F. E. Crofts; Mrs. C. 
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To America’s 








= Sze 
ABER PENCILS 














‘“*“HOW PENCILS 
ARE MADBE”’ 


This is the title of a 
most interesting and fas- 
cinating booklet which 
will be sent free to you 
upon request. Address 
us, please, at 

42 GREENPOINT AVE., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Stenographers: 


Mongols No. 482 are 
made first of all for 
you men and women 
who do the world’s 
writing —to make it 
easier for you; to give 
you good pencils that 
stay on the job while 
you write. 
Your job is made eas- 
ier with Mongols. 
i Ask your office man- 
ager to get them — 
Mongols! 


Buy one yourself at 
any stationers. 


EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


NEW YORK 
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Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of moter 
How to Read the Chart 


HE Correct Grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
engine lubrication are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 

E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
recommendations 










Where different grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils are 
recommended for summer and winter use, the winter 
recommendation should be followed during the entire 
period when freezing P may be 





cover all models of both 
ial vehicl L oe 





This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Board of Automotive Engineers, and constitutes 

a scientific guide to‘Correct Automobile Lubrication. 
If your car is not listed in this partial chart, consult 
the Chart of Recommendations at your dealer’s, or 
send for booklet, “Correct Lubrication,” which lists 
the Correct Grades for aif cars. 
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Compression Mistakes 


Expensive risks in using oil 
heavier than that specified in the Chart 


HERE are motor- 

ists—you will find 
some everywhere—who 
think too much of com- 
pression. This leads to 
trouble. 

To “rush hills” they 
want compression above 
everything else. Some- 
one suggests a heavier 
oil. They try it. And 
sometimes a car will 
temporarily show bet- 
ter compression with 
heavier oil than with 
the grade specified in 
the Chart. But the 
driver pays the penalty 
later. 

Then there is the user 
of a worn car, with worn 
pistons, piston rings and 
cylinder walls. He 
thinks that heavier oil 
will help fill the larger 
clearances caused by 
wear, so the change is 
sometimes made. ao 
pression may improve 
but the motorist runs 
serious risks. 

There are four 


ii 
leading reasons why e ® at your dealer's. 
“heavier oil” in- use the oil specified. 
i ~ oO ] Ol te, In writing, please 
vites expensive address our nearest 


1. The rate of wear on dif- 
ferent makes and types of 
engines varies widely 

Reasons: differences in de- 
signs used in parts; differences 
in construction; differences in 
manufacturing processes; dif- 
ferences in materials used; 
differences in the care which 
individual motorists give 
their cars. 

2. Wear is not uniformly 
progressive in proportion to 
the mileage covered 

All new engines must be 
broken in. Rubbing sur- 
faces must be worn one to 
the other to produce smooth 
contact. During the 
“breaking in” period, wear 
is slight but rapid. Then, 
for a period, wear is gradual 
and dependent upon_ the 
degree to which the engine is 
correctly and efficiently 
lubricated and the care the 
engine is given. Finally, as 
power lessens, engine per- 
formance becomes erratic— 
and as noise develops the car 
requires overhauling and re- 
placements before any oil can 
supply correct lubrication. 





3. Piston clearances and 

piston ring fits do not alone 

determine the choice of the 
correct oil 


Three other vital consider- 
ations are—operating tem- 
peratures, the designs of the 
lubricating systems (which 
are frequently unsuited to 
heavy oils) and the inability 
of some engines to use heavy 
oil without the quick pro- 
duction of carbon deposits. 


4. The use of heavy oil will 
not necessarily insure great- 
er oil mileage or freedom 
from ‘‘oil pumping”’ 
When piston rings be- 
come worn in their recesses 
in the piston, oil pumping 
increases, and low oil mileage 
and carbon deposit follows. 


GARG sOYLE MOBIL- 

OILS are specified in 
the Chart for engine results. 
Every engine factor is con- 
sidered by the Vacuum Oil 
Company’s engineers when 
they recommend the correct 
grade for your car. 

If your car is not listed on 
the partial Chart to the left, 
send for our booklet, “Cor- 
rect Automobile Lubrica- 
tion,” which contains the 

complete Chart. Orcon- 
sult the complete Chart 
Then 


risks: A grade for each type of motor _ branch. 
Domestic New York Philadelphia Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Branches: Boston Pittsburgh Chicago Indianapolis Des Moines 





OIL COMPANY *= 





pear reeting ap ee, every class of machinery 
Obtainable everywivere in the world. 


=vae NEW YORK. U.S.A..| 
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Why do your 


sularen ond 
at the window 


It’s a pretty sight — the 
children’s faces pressed against 
the window—until you realize 
they’re thirsting for clean air 
and sunlight. And so are you. 


Children and grown folks, 
at San Diego, the sparkling 
seaside city of Southern Cali- 
fornia, live out-of-doors all 
year, surrounded by green 
lawns and ever-changing 
flowers and free from storms 


and cold. 


Here, by blue bay and 
ocean, every day becomes an 
opportunity for exhilarating 


en} jov ment. 


With sunshine and the ei 
fragrance of the soft sea- 
breeze, with your motor]unch- 
eon by theseashore, your golf, 
tennis, hunting, sea-bathing 
and the social relations of 
go,oo0o hospitable residents, 
there’s year-’round health 
and vigor for all the family in 


a permanent home at 


; Diego 


California 





SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 
300 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet about San 
Diego, California, 


Name 





Address 
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SCIENCE *¢ AND * INVENTION *¢ CONTINUED 











AN ENGINEER IN AN ART 
MUSEUM 


NGINEERS are advised by Prof. 

P. B. MeDonald, of the New York 
University’s College of Engineering, to 
visit the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Many of the exhibits give information of 
the ability of the ancients in the arts of 
construction, he says, and enable one to 
draw interesting and informing compari- 
sons between modern conditions of life 
and those obtaining thousands of years 
ago. He recommends in particular the 
study of the dozen Egyptian rooms, which 
show, he says, how little the civilization 
of the millions of people in the Nile Valley 
ehanged during four thousand years—a 
land of hot, dry air shut in by deserts, yet 
fertile because of the life-giving great 
river. Writes Professor McDonald in 
Engineering and Contracting (Chicago): 


**Six thousand years ago the Egyptians 
wove excellent cloth, modeled vases of 
alabaster, diorite, slate, and limestone, 
made gold ornaments and glazed beads, 
and worked copper into fish-hooks, altho 
the convenient flint was still used for 
knives and arrow-heads. Their dead were 
not mummified then, but were interred in 
sandy graves. 

“Centuries later mummification was 
introduced, and grew increasingly popular 
and more complicated, until death became 
as intricate as American life is to-day. 
Mummies, coffins, granite sarcophagi, and 
limestone tombs can be seen in the Museum 
erected just as they lay in Egypt. 

“The engineer visiting the Museum will 
be especially interested in the workings in 
metal, such as bronze mirrors, copper axes, 
iron knives, carpenters’ tools, etc. Glass 
was used for ornaments, but not for win- 
dows, being colored and decorated. Tho 
the Egyptians were hampered by too 
much tradition in their designs, their 
craftsmen had remarkable technical skill. 
Statues and relief sculpture show the most 
painstaking and expert attention to detail, 
whether the material is wood, granite, or 
obsidian. The feathering of a duck’s wing, 
for instance, on one of the stone reliefs 
could hardly be equaled to-day. Some of 
the most interesting exhibits are jewelry 
made two thousand years before Christ. 
Blue marble, carnelian, baryl, lapis-lazuli, 
amethyst, green jasper, turquoise, hema- 
tite, etc., are combined with gold, silver, 
and ivory in necklaces, rings, and girdles 
that would attract admiration if offered 
as modern products of the most expensive 
New York shops. A timely wooden model, 
by the way, tho four thousand years old, 
is that of a man making beer! It is evident 
from a study of the Egyptian rooms that 
the people were highly specialized, well 
disciplined, spiritually imaginative, patient, 
yet pleasure-loving, and delicately featured. 

“‘On the same floor of the Museum is a 
large room containing armor and weapons 
of the Middle Ages, while at the other 
end of the building are the Greek and 
Roman exhibits. A bronze Etruscan 
chariot is one of the prizes of the collection. 

“The Greek exhibits suggest a different 
atmosphere, tho even Prof. Gilbert Murray, 











of Oxford, admits that ancient Athens had 
mobs nearly as vulgar as ours with prejudices 
fully as ignoble. However, the wonderful 
vases and statues on exhibition indicate 
that art and culture ranked immeasurably 
higher in the Hellenic cities than it does in 
the much larger communities that our 
present-day knowledge of science was 
made possible. A stroll through these 
classical reminders brings intimations of 
the vast field of the imagination which we 
moderns have been too busy to cultivate. 
“‘Most engineers, of course, wovld agree 
with Mr. Wells that civilization has made 
enormous progress since then, in spite of 
all the blunders. Yet gloomy Dean Inge, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, objects to 
this conception of progress, which, he says, 
does not consist in discovering the size of 
the sun or in building railroads and fac- 
tories. Even Mr. Wells points out mis- 
conceptions: ‘The last twenty-three cen- 
turies of history are like the efforts of some 
hasty immortal to think clearly and live 
rightly. . . . Wherever in any man the 
great constructive ideas have taken hold, 
the hot greeds, the jealousies, the suspicions, 
and impatience that are in the nature of 
every one of us war against the struggle 
toward greater and broader purposes.’ 
Such are one’s thoughts in the Museum, 
as he wanders among broken fragments of 
civilizations that seemed, at their time, the 
mightiest and most endurable of forces.” 





BUILDING A BRIDGE IN A TENT— 
By enclosing the entire work in a tent, a 
eoncrete bridge over the Little Goose 
River in Sheridan County, Wyoming, was 
constructed during the winter 
The work is described in Concrete in 
Architecture and Engineering, which is thus 


months. 


quoted in Engineering and Contracting 
(Chicago): 


‘‘Weather conditions last winter in that 
part of the country were the most severe 
encountered in many years, but because 
the highway, of which this bridge formed a 
link, is a very important one, the State 
Highway Department saw the need of 
completing the bridge so that the road be- 
tween Sheridan and Dietz might be 
opened early in 1920 for the heavy farm- 
hauling prevailing in that section. Con- 
struction work was started in the fall of 
1919, and forms for the three spans 
erected. Before any concrete was placed, 
a large tent was set up over the entire 
structure site and fires kept going in the 
enclosure in stoves with smoke outlets 
through the top of the tent. Aggregates 
and mixing water were heated. During 
the progress of the work a snow-storm, 
followed by severe cold lasting several days, 
tested the effectiveness of the tent. The 
housing proved equal to the emergency, 
however, and there was no particular 
difficulty in keeping the enclosure suffi- 
ciently warm until the concrete had 
hardened. The work on this bridge sug- 
gests the application of the same prin- 
ciples to longer structures where it might 
be practicable to house in only one or two 
spans at a time. The same method could 
be applied to the construction of long walls 
and other relatively narrow structures by 
housing in svecessive short sections.” 
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Pa:NTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


LL the jewels your world has known,” said 

Nicolas Facio to a Parisian beauty in 1705, 

“are but for show. The jewels in this watch 
are for utility!” 


maeat ‘ 
Facio s invention was contested by the London clock- All Elgin Jewels are individ 

makers’ guild, who offered in evidence an old watch set ally cut and fitted at the Elgin 
: ° ° ° factory, @eeeeveeee 

with a huge amethyst. “But your jeweling,” the judges 

decided, “is merely for ornament. Facio’s is for utility.” 


Even today, few watch owners realize the sole purpose a — 
of jewels—to give the pivots a bearing so hard, so smooth — ep 
that they will run for generations without perceptible 


friction or wear. m4 
3 
These tiny rubies, sapphires and diamonds, so incon- 
spicuous in their setting, are one more reason for the life- 
time precision of those modern “jewels” — 
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USING WHITE COAL TO 
PRODUCE THE BLACK 


HE Consolidation Coal Company has been a pioneer and 
leader in the use of electricity—the white coal—in coal 
mining. 

The first thing the miner does on reporting for duty at the mine 
is to obtain his electric cap lamp which connects with a storage 
battery carried at his belt. In some Consolidation mines, the 
electric lamp has completely displaced the old miner’s lamp, 
which was the cause of many explosions. 


At the foot of a shaft mine he enters the tunnels of reinforced 
concrete which are lighted electrically just like the New York sub- 
way. He boards an empty car in the electric subway which carries 
him to the tunnel heads, where his work is to be done. There, 
an electric coal machine and driller is at work cutting into the 
face of the tunnels. The miner shovels the coal into little open 
cars, which are then attached to others and made ready for a 
“trip.” An electric motor pulls the little train to the foot of the 
shaft, where it passes car by car over the scale which credits each 
individual worker with his proper tonnage. An electrically oper- 
ated elevator now hoists. the car to the tipple and the coal is 
dumped upon screens and allowed to run into railroad cars for 
shipment to the consumer. 


Electric power does all the mechanical work with one outstand- 
ing exception. Steam, and steam alone, is used to operate the 
giant fans that hurl air into the shafts at the rate of thousands of 
cubic feet per minute. Ventilation, on which the life of the miner 
depends, cannot be subjected to the risk of a possible accident to 
the electric power supply which may be miles away from the mine. 
A separate steam plant is maintained, therefore, especially to 
operate the ventilation system. 


No industry is more completely electrified than these bituminous 
mines of The Consolidation Coal Company. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Bankers Trust Building - New York City 
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Nichols ; Mrs. J. H. McEvoy: B. St. John; “Anonymous,” 
y AE ar? George M. Simcock: Emma E. Eschliman 
G. James: A. G. Beattie; Mrs, J. Hicks; W. W. Barrow; 
“From a Friend of the Poor’ “‘Anonymous,”’ <i « 
Mass.; Lionel 4 Whitney ; “Th Memory of M. 
Virden, tl.; G 3 rs; W. Gannett; Miss Josie Dai 
ney; Ada Noble: “Collection through F. W. Powers,”’ 
Linneus, Mo. ; Woman’s Study Club, Ironton, Mo.; ; Mrs. D. 
C. Pickett; Mr. and Mrs. Conrad R. Burger; M. ‘N. Arm 
strong; Grace Davidson; Mrs. F. L. Manning; Maytield 
Glove Co., Mayfield, N. Y¥.; Ladies G. A. R. Circle Ne 
60, Mor avia, a 2 oe, "Malocsay; Mrs. George R. B 
Michie; N. C. Orr: Charles Rohrbach; Dr. D. W. Barr 
Riverside Foundry Co., Wrightsville, Pa.; Jessie and Grace 
Foreman; Dr. B. F. Landis; St. John’s Church and Mr. F. 
A, Whitely, Boulder, Colo. ; Mrs. Joseph M. Rogers ; John 
H. Rogers; “A Friend,’’ Terre Haute, Ind.; ‘‘Donor,”’ 
Minnesota; P. B. Strickland; Elizabeth Prendergast; A. 
G. Clement; W. J._ Britton; Juliet. M. Smith; Theodore 
H. Conard; Perey H. Buchanan; Miss Eleanor 8. Tib- 
betts; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Thomas; Elizabeth G. Clark: 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Haberlen; Hugh M. Bullard; Dr. 
Clement L. Martin; A. C. Johnson; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Mt, 
Dora, Fla.; W. A. Smith; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Murlin: 
H. A. Hunt and Family; Mrs. A. S. Wright: Celia Mc- 
Cann; Mrs. Arthur J. Stoliper; B. L. Crockett; H. L. 
Woodward; T. Hersey Record; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Decker 
C. Seaver; A. D. Pierce; Harry _Paul Fishel: Laurence 
Fisher; Adolph H. Staderman; Robert 8S. Keebler; G. 
Hoge: Mrs. E. C. Fisher; Ada L. Brown; Z. B. Mansfield 
Carl ae Tats H. Gurney; ‘‘Anonymous,”’ Connells 
Springs, a F. Mille Emma Hays; Rev. Am 
brose D. Walker Myrtie Green; Mrs. C. F. Bowers; Mrs 
George Hopkins; ‘Anonymous, Rochester, N. Y 
Frances Boyd; William M. Sandford; W. H. eg 
Prentis; F. W. Clawson; Henderika Y. Swe 
Whyte; Kane Baptist Sunday School, tnt i Ks 
Chapter Red Cross, Kane, Il.; Mildred H. Martin; Cathe 
rine H. McGorray; C. T. Stagg: Jeanette Gunst; Rev. M 
Hadwin Fischer; Marvin T. Olsen; Mabel J. Hudson 
Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Scherfee: Mr. L. V 
i Aid Society of Frazer Presbyteria 
Church, Frazer, Pa.; D. Vandeventer; Fred T. Miles; J. Dd. 
Rockofellow : Cc. L. Andrus: “A Literary Digest Reader.’ 
Longmont, Colo. ; :; Mrs. Caroline Greth: Addie M. Mogill 
El ad Channing Wood; W. F. Oakes; W liam J. Hastings 
Walter A. Morunga: Mr. FE. PD. Forman: J. H. MecCotter 
Thomas C. Miller; Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Eals; Ada Preshaw 
J. R. Steffen: Godwin H. Stevenson; M. M. Major; S. FE 
McChesney; Olive E. Frunick; Emma ¢. Kirk; Laura A 
Mundy; Park Clifford: William Soenksen; S. C. Christen 
sen; Miss Alla Webb; Mrs. Phil Schulz and Children; Miss 
Gl adys Hess; Junior Red Cross, Court St. School, Hatties 
‘W. R. Brauner; Mrs. J. M. Kilpatrick; Judith 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Pine Belt S. S., Pine 
.: Williams Patent & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Nellie Sandberg and a Group of Girls of Knox- 
ville High School, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. S. D. Harrison 
and N. W. Palmer; Walter Appler; Mrs. D. N. Baker; H. 
A. Peloubet; L. D. Martin; Sarah D. Butcher; IL K 
Himmelwright; Mrs. Alice F. Wilmer; Mrs. G. H. Cameron: 
Julia Dey; Harry W. Thompson; Edmund Leary; Mrs. Fred 
. Keyes; “A Friend,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio; E. E. Bliss; 
Rarbour PD. Cooper; ‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Hanover, Pa.; J. 
Eugene Diggs; D. v. Godard; George Dupont; H. and K. 
Schwacke; Mrs. Mary S. Moore; Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Bjorn; The Helpers S. 8S. Class, Equality, Ill.; Alice 
Rhodes; Daniel Cushing; J. Stover; Lucy A. Bacon: 
A c ; Literarv Coterie, Pendle- 
Parkersburg High School, Pa.; 
rs. Chas. Pettit: Chas. J. Doyne; Edward A. Carlson 
C. H. Withoff; Helen Reigart; Ben Rose ; Finny - 
Boston, Mass. ; bing! C. Dudley and Family; Wm. E. Cox 
Mrs. T. H. Rice; E. A. Hitchings & Co.: Philipp; ~_ 
B. F. W ended; ’K. D. Kent: C. R. ills; Dr. H. 
Rinehart; ‘‘A Mother,” Muskegon, Mich. ; oO. Rr. * aheten 
Kathryn K. Bolles; Mrs. C. R. Mitchell; J. C. Ivenning- 
sen; Hans Kramer; Mrs. Delbert rE Jackson: C. Czarlinski 
and G. f orter; ‘‘Anonymous,” Oaks, Pa.; Maurice 
Cohen; Leta H. Hedges ; “oo H. Rice; Dr. Bug. E. 
Soulier; F. A. Kress; A. Lieberman; Irvin K. Scott : 
John Olson; A. C. Myers and J. N. MacKenzie; W. W 
McIver; Wm. A. Schoenfeld; = fa Friend,’”’ New Castle, 
Pa.; J. R. Penrose; W. B. Aull, Jr.; W. H. Morrill; Miss 
Cleda Wood; C, L, Hoover; Mrs. A. M. Pendleton; W. J. 
Morris; Ye Olde Arlington Chap U. D. C., Cape Charis, 
Va. 5 Grahams Forge Methodist Church, Max Meadows 
Va.; L. H. Stevens; H. A, L, Sankey; C, A, Stults; Mrs. 
D. M. Harris; Mrs. M. E. Groom; Mrs. W. F. Schickler:; 
Harriet E. Tuggy : Mrs. O. A. Carlson; m4 Thompson; A. 
H. Rosenberg; “Anonymous,” Dio, Miss. ; A. E. Good- 
hue; Helen. Hanchett; Dorothy A. Brown; Mrs, Irene 5. 
Wilkinson; Laurel Woman’s Club, Laurel, Mont. ; “Tn 
Loving Memory of Katherine Moore Pierce,” Nuttsville, 
Va.; C, gs Carrie Ray; Helen C. Crowell; J. G. 
Carter; Mrs. W. Short; Dr. G. E. Wetherton; Miss Cary 
Roach; A. L. nag: 0. Z. Olin; F. E. Westfall ; Claude 
Hansen; W. G. Brossman; S. C. Simmons; Mrs. 
Abbott; L. D. Baker; G. R. Schreiber; Alice Biesman; 
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. F. Ames; 
Henry €, 
Alice _H. 8. Rowell; 


Mrs. J. N. Rendall; Rees 
Waterloo, Lil. ; F. 


Wilkinso 2 3 le : 
Woolery; E. N. Robinson; ‘J. Lewis Morse; 
son; Mathews Erhart; Ruth Elizabeth Parker; Chas, E. 
. and Mrs, Fred J. Spach; Mrs. Elwood C. 
Smith; J. W. Berg; J. B. Stanwood; Mrs. Chas. A, Smith; 
A, E. “Duggan ; H. W. ae Barbara S. Pierce; Carric 
; C. Potter; 8. Johannsen eas. B. Tefft; I. 
A. e Mrs. H. E. Teckmen:; Mrs. Alama Madson ; Dr. 
H. T. Elliott; ‘‘Friends,”’ Florence, ‘Ala. ; “In Memoriam 
Maria Dobson,” Bayonne, N. ._ R. Sechneck; 8, P. 
; M. B. Mudd; Mrs, Katherine B. Phillips; Mr, and 
Mrs. Erwin Huff; W. E. Johnson; Susie and Frederick 
Hammersley; Barbara Ann Fisher; J. Pick; 8. C. Gunter; 
y of the Baby Who Couldn’t Stay,’’ Daingers 
: Irs. M. S. MeKowen; Judith Thompson; 
Mason; Ethel M. Fr 
" Sarah B. White; ‘In 
Berkeley, Cal.; *‘In Memory of Kate 
Kingman, Ariz.; J. J. Stutz; T. J. 





M. D. 
0. M. ‘Taiter- 

















per; Fred R. 
M. 





F. A. 
Gretchen and Luc 
Memory of Lar 
Taylor Grannis,”’ 
Phillips; Mrs. W. H. 








Todd and Mrs, E. L. Bagby; Williard 
Done; William W. Pric e; Rhoda Jameson; Mr. ‘and Mrs. 
P. Gylistrom; Mrs. W. W. Gilbert; Florence E. Shaugh- 


nessy; Mrs. Ella C. Thompson; Mrs. J. B. Beard; Emily 
I Masford: Mrs. R. F. Lumbard; Arthur Smith; Mary 8. 
Everet; C. S. Bluemel; Rev. George C. Leningon; L. D., 
Mildred W. and Claiborne Patty ; “In Memory of W. G. 
F.,” Cedar Falls, : BR 
Swarmack; “E. L. R., 
Belt; C. Lowe; Mrs. G. nt Moffett; 
Ww. Underhill; ( B. Sumner; " 
Friauf; R. W. Anderson ; Seward News ‘Co., Alaska: Frank 
€. MeGarvey and Dr. J. F. McGarvey; John c. Gercken ; 
Angeline Maris; Wm. M. Van Dyke; Thomas D. Fox; 
Jurgen Opsahl; Leda serene: Mr. and Mrs. L. B. 
Craine; Henry G. Coors, Donald S. Winter; Alfred W. 
Medealf; “‘A Bunko bes? Hot Springs, Ark.; Aris 
A. Horwath; Mrs. D. C, Barton; Harold L. Hoffman; Adult 
Class of Christian Church Bible School, Belpre, Kan. ; Dr. 
Richard Mason; Ruth K. Donat; Mrs. Dorothy Work: 
Eunice M. Grove; Mrs. C. E. McCgy; Miss Elizabeth Ap- 
person; Dr. B. F. Miller: Chas. F. Barrett; Louise Souther- 
land; Nan Holbrook; Isidore Cohen; Mrs. Mabel C. Bar- 
rett; Wm. P. Jesse; Ethel Morse; D. Yount; M. R., Haw- 
man; Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Butler; C. Wight; Edith 
M. Roberts; C. H. Preston; Bessie Boulware; Mrs. A. F. 
Powless; W. W. Ryan; Dorothy and Constance Tafel; a. 
L. Hall and Daughter; C. F. Allison; Hugo Schultz; M. 
Tousey; Nellie J. Hunter; Ida M. Johnson; Rev. . 
Donaldson; Ladies’ Aid Soc. of Birmingham, Ohio; “In- 
visible Guest Gift,”’ Iowa Falls, Towa; Mr. and Mrs. H 
H. Seamen: Bertha Rightmire; The Dundalk St. Helena 
Bloomer Girls A. C., Dundalk, Md.; M. A. Cutten; Mrs. 
Charles A. Merrill; A. M. Sowers; Florence Goodrich; 
“In Memoriem C. w H..’’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. J. W. Powell; Mrs. E. R. Ketcham ; K. L. Blakeney; 
Lone Star Class, Ashtabula, O.: Mrs. F. F. Bowman; 
A. H.. Townsend; The Tuesday Night Club, Pinole Meth. 
Church: Rhys M. Thomas; I. D. Damon; Harry N. Jenks; 
Dr. and Mrs. Gray; Mrs. J. Zerell; H. C, Laurence; John 
F. Barr and Son; Geo. Sollid; The F Clarke Co., 





* “Los ae, 
Fred Cc, Atkinson; H. 
Holcomb; 8 















Inc.; Robert Smith Crowder; Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Beltz; 
Mr. and Mrs Jas. Brown ; F. D Strawbric lge; 
W. K. Gravely; E. Young; . tie . Allen; 
H. M. Farnswort W. N. Stice; » Princess Millinery 
Co.; Gertrude Maxwell; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Darmouth, Mass. ; 
Mrs. M._ Hettie Brown: Wm. Haeuser; Alberta M. 
Whitely ; Edith Henderson; G. G. Long, Jr.; W. E. Hodg- 
man; ‘‘Jackie,’’ Alhambra, Cal.; Wm. Hagege rty; a. 
Jr., ‘Atlanta, Ga.; First Pres, Church, Harlan, Clay 
Center Kans. Community Club; C. O. Drakes; esate A 








Maxwell; Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Brown; Wm. "HL. 
John A. Reddin; Gipsy Harrison; Glady 
Herzberg: Mary C. ane Kerner F, 
Walsh; Florence K. Qwen; Mrs. Sophia F, 
Sutley; J. H. Brown ; Mr.’ and Mrs. 

Gazin; Owl fe, Pittsburg, C 
Alice Franckli M. Hodge 


s Goss; 
Brown; 
Dunn; M 








Seaton; A. McSweeney; Dr. Fr rank Braw 
Woodin: Charlotte Wood Nicholas and J. 
A. W. Schwieder; ‘‘Subscriber,”’ Berkeley, Ca 


Johnstone; Mrs. John J. Mathers; Olga Roesti "Mary C. 
Bashore; H. Early; Dr. Kenneth L. Dole; Mr. and Mrs. 
; R. Calkins; A. B. Peckinpaugh ; Wm. 











Daniel Ward Allen x 
Wallace Brown; A. J. Thomson; Bruce McFarland; Maria 
L. Kuhn; L. Lrdholz; W. V. Bennett; Jennie B. Paull 
at Alice Olin; Theodora Gordon ; Maude Zeller; Mrs. 
’. Sieglaff; The Tuesday Sewing Circle, Burlington, 
ary Maxwell; Louise F. Cowles: T oe; 

Hi i Fitzpé atrick and Family; J. Stewart Pri 





Willingham; Dr. C. M. Evans; Cl Ice 
J. R. 





Masten; R. V. Varn R. Walker; Geraldine Fisk 
A. J. Tuttle; James U. Kincheloe; Reed Hayw ard; Ferd 
Bader; A. S. Stults; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bailey; Amelia 


Harriet S. Barnum; W. 
John E, Butler; 

and Mrs. F. 
Burnham; Gus 
E. Bush; 


C. Myers; Mrs. Paul Dinsman; 
D. Henderson, Jr.; Hobert Thompson; 
Bertha E. Tower; Mrs. J. W. Golding; Mr 
0. Wolven; Wm. O. Bacon; Miss K. TI. 

Funk; Mr. and Mrs. W. i 








‘A Subscriber,”’ Dryden, Ont.; hn T. 
Cooper; Harrison N. Boyd; John L. Miller; E. H 
Thalman; Sarah J. Evans; Emory Halloway; Miss Sarah 
A. Gregg; Lake City, 


c¢. M. Brown; 
Wetterstrom ; E. 


E “In Memory of Y. R. J.,’’ Salt 
Utah; Hazel E. Hart; A. W. Dyke; 

Ruth Young Rogers; H. Kapion; E. J 
M. Leonard; Mrs. A. J. Charles; John G 
P. Folsom; M. Simberg; Frank W. a 
Allen; Mary J. Rhoan; Wm. Monheimer; Mrs. C. W. 
Eyke; W. C. McDougal; E. Y. Hall; Mrs. W. M. Bab- 








cock; J. F. Dulebohn; Clara J. Smith; Jane Horton; 
Geo. W. Evans; Frank Floding; Mr. and Mrs. N. M 
Kinsey; Ira E. Hill; Rosaiine M. Sunderland; Mrs. W. 
H. Floyd, Jr., and Louise Floyd; L. W. Ellis; Third 


Sparrow's Point High School, 
of Presby. Church, Jasper, 
C. M. Dobyns; Mrs. Robert Hill 
Boykir C. Rinhert; ‘Iva Stockman; Ben Morgan; Mrs. 
E. R. Ketcham; G. c. Rude; Marguerite Poynter; Chas. 
Sheehan; Mrs. Sarah E. Ball; Geo. B. Robinson; H. 8S. 
iller; Agatha and Vie —. Zimmerman; Katherine 
Grubb; Ss - Porter Peacock; Mrs. c 


and Fourth Year Classes 
Md.; Ladies’ Aid Soc 
inn.; Mr, and Mrs 











vr ownley ; 





i Adams; Bunie e Roy al; Yeller 
Ss. I. Bridge; Mary Pierce Mary Eliz. Elder; 
R. D. Williams; Mrs, Anna Scorse; I 


. Thomas; 
eas: A.D. 
3 Moss; Louise T. 
LaBarre Garrett; Margaret E. Hughey; 
Mrs. Jennie N. Griffing; Charles Wenar 
_ Phila., Pa.; H. B. Jornagin; Mrs. 


Clifford Bargamin; 
White; Mrs. 8. 
Knight; Louise 
F. L. Monte ith; 
oF Anonymous, 


Louis Klingel; T. C. 
; 2. @. 








Lovett ; Gifford; Helen Carr; J. G. Davis; 
Palace Drug ‘Store; Josephine P. Howse; Mrs. Charlotte 
Strader; J. J. Keavin; Dr. V. 8. Irving; Miss V. G 
Rose; John McQuarr’ Embree; H 


rie; 3 . 
Phelps; Mrs. Andre ws: Mrs . McCarthy; Dr. 
T. M. Hampton; William 3. Minted. Mrs. W. J. =: 
F. H. Bagley; ps Sims; Ethel 


Blanche Daggan: A, . Angst; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson; Helen fiw. Ruby A. Walsh; A. R. » Bh. 
J. Schulman; Marcus Conlan; Rush Gr 31 

A. McClosky ; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest C. 





Ever 

Cessra: J. M. Highberger; A. McKinnon ; Mrs. , ; 
Hemmitt: Jennie Marks; ‘Anonymous,’ Cripple Creek, 
rane: D. P. Schorr; W. 8S. Adkins; Florence M. 
perkine Mrs. ‘Thomas H. Williams; Alice M. Lott; p ..4 
“urlow; Lois L. MeMillan: Mae Goodwine; C. F. 

ae and Alex Lyall; Christine M. Downey; Wwitttam 
Andrew Oppold; “In Memory of Lt. W. A, M.,” 

F, W. A. Dempsey; Jauet B. McAfe; G. E. , a. ‘and 
amily; A, V. Pease; Mrs. A. M. Jackson; Dr. J. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A Surprise 


Awaits you in this ten-day test 


This is to urge that you brush teeth 
for ten days in a new way. Combat the 
film. Bring other good effects. The 


whiter, cleaner, safer teeth will be a delight- 
ful surprise. 

To millions of people this method is 
bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 


It combats film 


fight the film—that 
viscous film you feel. This is the teeth’s 
great enemy. It dims the teeth and causes 
most tooth troubles. 


One object is to 


authorities desire. 
vary flow, as certain foods would do. 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not effectively combat it. So night 
and day it may do a damage which few 
people have escaped. 


leading dentists, 
advise their daily use. 


tifrice called Pepsodent. 
people have already adopted it. 


Watch these desired 


effective ways. 
so highly polished that film-coats cannot 
easily adhere. 


in Europe and America, 


The methods are embodied in a den 
And millions of 


effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
Then it leaves the teeth 


two 


It also brings other effects which modern 
It multiplies the sali 
That 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 


the saliva, to digest starch deposits which 


otherwise cling and may form acid. It 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. , 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Despite the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after diligent research, 
has found effective film combatants. Able 
authorities have amply proved them. Now 


both to you and yours. 
life-long benefits which you cannot afford 


multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Thus twice a day it brings to users 


unique tooth protection. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 


Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 
tific reason for each new effect. 


Read in our book the scien 


Do this now. It is most important, 


It may lead to 


to miss. 








PAT. OFF. 


Pépsadén 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 433, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Tube of Pepsodent to 





Mail 10-Day 


Only one tube to a family 








All druggists supply the large tubes. ; 
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World’s 
Largest 
Plate Glass 


Was Zouri Set 


The enormous piece of 
glass forming the entire side 
of the booth illustrated, 27 
feet wide and 10 feet high, 
weighed over 1000 pounds. 
“Rested” on Zouri self- 
adjusting setting blocks — 
thumb-and-finger pressure 
on the Zouri key moved it 
into perfect contactwith the 
rabbet. There was no dan- 
ger of breakage in setting— 
no danger of breakage due 
to faulty setting afterward. 
That is the kind of instal- 


lation you always get in 


ZOURI 


SAFETY METAL 
STORE FRONTS 


Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 

The rigid rabbet in Zouri con- 
struction is a patented feature. It 
prevents glass breakage due to 
distortion. The display possibil- 
ities in Zouri construction are 
unlimited. 


Zouri Distributors 


Everywhere 

We have 193 representatives in the 
United States and Canada, each car- 
rying a complete line of Zouri and 
International store front construction. 

Write us today for name of nearest 
distributor, and tell us your construc- 
tion problem. 

We will be pleased to make sugges- 
tions without obligating you in any way. 





DRAWN METALS COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices 
Chicago Heights : Illinois 
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WHEN MACHINES ARE IDLE 


his employer nothing. But when a 
machine is laid off its wages go on just 
the same, for they consist of rental for its 
floor-space, interest on its cost, allowance 
for depreciation, and insurance. However 
much, therefore, we may wish to see every 
man employed all the time, it is doubly 
desirable to have every machine working 
all the time. And the fact is, we are told 
by David Ardsley, writing in Popular 
Science Monthly (New York), that half our 
machines are continually idle, even when 
our man-power is all at work. Half of 
our machinery is “‘on strike”’ all the time. 
The remedy Mr. Ardsley finds in a plan 
proposed by Walter N. Polakoff, a con- 


“ec 


“Instead of punching a time-clock, a 


workman should be held to account 
merely for the results of his day’s work, 
Show the average man that his work 
is appreciated financially, and his efforts 
to do better are stimulated. Browheat 


: | him by the time-clock, and he feels free 
N idle man gets no wages; he costs | 


sulting engineer, to chart every machine | 


in a plant, watch it, and do our best to see 
that it is continually running—that it has 


feed it. Mr. Ardsley begins with a par- 
able. He writes: 


“Here is a two-family house, each 
family paying to the landlord $50 rent a 
month. One family moves away, and the 
landlord demands $100 rent from the 
remaining tenant. 

“** But it isn’t worth it!’ says the tenant. 

*“*Vou’ve got to pay; it’s my right 
to get $100 from this house, and I’m going 
to get it,’ growls the landlord. So the 
tenant pays $50 for the part of the house 


he oceupies and $50 for the idle part of | 


the property. 

“Curious as this arrangement may 
seem, it is exactly what is demanded of 
the public to-day, not in the matter of 
rent alone, but also in the matter of the 
necessities of life. This analogy of con- 
ditions as presented by Walter N. Polakov, 
the well-known consulting engineer, is an 
example also aptly applied to the difficult 
industrial situation of to-day. 

‘**Eight hours is the standard working- 
day. Time-clocks in factories measure 
the hours, and the employees are ‘docked’ 
if they do not put in full time. 

“The product of the manufacturing 


plant depends upon the efficiency of the | 


workmen and upon the efficiency of the 


machine. Expensive machines are in- 
stalled. Factories hold to strict account 


the time of employees. Do they hold to 
aecount the time of their machines? 

**Expert investigation has disclosed the 
startling fact that on an average American 
industries to-day work their men nearly 
100 per cent. of the working-day, but that 
they work their machine equipment only 
50 per cent. of this period. The men are 
being worked to the utmost; machines are 
idle half the day. What is the result? 
Shoes, clothing, fuel, food—in fact, every- 
thing—is passing through a period of 
underproduction. Agricultural imple- 
ments are scarce; prices are consequently 
high. The farmer must pay such high 
prices for them that he must charge a high 
price for his product. His help is costly 
because the workers must pay high prices 
for their shoes, clothes, and food. Shoes 
and clothing are high partly because the 
machines are not kept busy making these 
products. 


to do his work only for the sake of achiey- 
ing the minimum result.” 

In nearly every industry, Mr. Ardsley 
asserts, the ‘‘wages’’ of the machinery, as 
defined at the outset, are higher than the 
pay-roll. The fixt charges on a $10,000 
machine are twice the wages of its at- 
tendant. In the blast-furnaces 
the steel industry the “‘overhead”’ charges 
amount to $90,000,000, while the wages 
are $22,780,000. Imagine what a steel 
strike idleness! He 


used in 


means in machine 


goes on: 


‘Why is there a shortage and con- 
sequently a high cost of coal? In the 
coal industry 50 per cent. of the producing 
machinery remains constantly idle. The 
blast-furnaces of the steel industry, averag- 
ing the past ten years, were idle 40 per 
cent. of the time, despite an acute shortage 


4 : | of the metal—an entirely avoidable ex- 
a man to work it and raw material to | 








pense, one not caused by repairing equip- 
ment or other necessary interruptions— 
estimated roughly to be no than 
$49,500,000 in a year. 

“Organized labor does not object to 
increased productivity. Indeed, it de- 
elares that ‘labor is anxious to work out 
better methods for industry, and demands 
that it be assured that increased pro- 
ductivity be used for service and not 
alone for profits.” (From a declaration 
made by 115 labor-unions in December, 
1919.) If now, on the basis of equity, 
we adopt the principle that the idle capital 
represented in idle plants and equipment 
is no more entitled to any return or reward 
than idle labor, we will establish a prin- 
ciple of fair play. 

“Clearly, the really effective ‘strikes’ 
against production are those of the ma- 
chines. Speed up production by making 
all the machines resound with industry. 
Start the cycle of industry in the factory. 
There is plenty of wealth for all; the 
country is rich in natural resources. But, 
with overworked human beings and under- 
worked machines, there may be plenty 
of profits for a few people, but the lack 
of production puts a burden of hardship 
on the commonwealth. 

“In 1918 a ton of bituminous coal 
sold at the mine for $1.32, yet the com- 
bined wealth contained in this ton of coal 
had a collective value of at least $16! 
In terms of cash, the value of the 50,000,000 
tons of coal wasted yearly in power pro- 
duction alone—not taking into account 
the large tonnage wasted in connection 
with other uses—was $65,000,000 at the 
colliery. The value of the by-products of 
this coal would be more than $800,000,000. 

‘In terms of social value, the same 
coal wastage represents a loss of 500,000 
tons of ammonium sulfate, 100,000,000 
gallons of benzol, and 400,000,000 gallons 
of tar. Transferring these amounts into 
other values, we find that the nitrogen 
contained in 500,000 tons of ammonium 
sulfate is capable of raising the production 
of wheat by 43,316,000 bushels, based on 
115 pounds of nitrogen to the acre. Benzol 
is equivalent to gasoline, and the above 
amount is valued at about $30,000,000— 
representing, roughly, 2,000,000 miles of 
five-ton truck travel. The 400,000,000 
gallons of tar would make possible the ex- 
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gem as never before, a motor car is purchased as 
a dividend earning investment—dividends of utility, 
service, economy, and re-sale value. 


The twenty years’ performance record of Buick cars 
and the power and reliability of the famed Buick Valve- 
in-Head motor are thoroughly familiar to the public 
and explain in a measure why Buick is so generally 
recognized as a sound investment. 


The low stream-lines of the 1921 models give these 
cars an appearance of grace and dignity. A greater 
roominess of tonneau and compartment space provide 
added motoring comfort. Both elements are well ex- 
pressed in the new large Four-Passenger Coupe—an 
addition to the Buick line. 

Secondary only in importance to quality of design and 
manufacture of Buick cars is the nation-wide author- 
ized service. 

Effective January 1st, regular equipment 


on all models will include Cord Tires 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Branches in all Principal Cities —Dealers Everywhere 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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“Dad Says Grandma 





Used a Mustard Plaster’ 


And whata scene there was! Probably Dad didn’t 
mention that—how he fussed and squirmed when 
Grandma put the sticky, messy plaster on his pro- 
testing chest. It was a harsh but effective remedy. 


Now when Dad’s son has a cold, Mother uses 
Musterole. She just rubs a little of that clean white 
ointment on his chest and throat. First there is a 
gentle tingle, then a soothing coolness. And way 
down deep underneath the coolness, where the 
Musterole has penetrated, there is generated a 
peculiar heat which soon dissipates congestion and 
sends the cold away. 

Musterole is good for so many things—for aches 
and pains, for instance, as well as for colds. Keep 
it always handy in the house. 

At all drug stores, jars at 35c and 65c. $3.00 
hospital size. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











tension of rural highways and keep the 
existing roads in good condition. The fore- 
going three examples concern only the 
primary products, while there are other 
chemicals, drugs, dyestuffs, ete., that could 
be extracted. But the greater part of 
this value has been paid for by the public 
without a return in service. 

“Mr. Polakov told the writer about a 
plant in New Jersey where an efficiency 
chart is kept by the men themselves, 
If a machine is idle, the chart shows 
it, and the remedy is at once found. If 
the delay is due to shortage of labor, 
word is carried to the employment man- 
ager. If the delay is due to shortage of 
material, a tracer is sent out. 

*** Assume that the idleness of a machine 
is due to lack of a certain raw material,’ 
said Mr. Polakov, ‘the word is taken to 
the general manager. He looks at his 
map, where colored pins mark whence the 
company receives each product required 
in its industry. He discovers that the 
particular material has started from a 
certain point. A quick summons brings the 
expert tracer. He finds exactly where 
the car of material is stuck, and if neces- 
sary provides men to get the raw material 
from the side-tracked train.” 





ARE WE “ALL EYE”? 
HE Indian who asserted that he was 
‘all face,’”’ when a white man asked 
him how he could bear the winter’s cold 
on his naked skin, is a familiar anecdotal 
character. Conceived in somewhat simi- 
lar vein is the theory advanced by Prof. 
Louis Farigoule, of the University of 
Paris, that under certain conditions any 
part of the human skin may become sensi- 
tive to light in the same manner as the 
retina is normally. Evolutionists have 
seen in the functions of ordinary nerve- 
terminals on the skin the germs of more 
highly specialized senses, but the Fari- 
goule theory is so startling that one could 
searcely expect it to be accepted by the 
orthodox. The Lancet (London) thinks it 
worthy of extended notice and admits that 
it is scientifically worked out, but considers 
it certain that the author is either self- 
hypnotized or a conscious deceiver. It 
does not accept Professor Farigoule’s ideas 
in any degree. The theory is used by its 
author to account for the alleged occult 
powers of certain persons in the hypnotie 


state. We read: 


“There is nothing inherently impossi- 
ble in the conception of a race of human 
pigmies five or six inches high such as 
Swift imagined when he wrote the story of 
Gulliver’s journey to Lilliput, or of a race 
of giants such as the inhabitants of Brob- 
dingnag. Neither is there anything in- 
herently absurd in the conception of a 
human being in possession of other organs 
of vision besides his two eyes, or, indeed, 
of having these extra-visual organs scat- 
tered over the entire surface of his body. 
When, however, we read a book which 
purports to prove that such is the fact we 
naturally regard it as a jeu d’esprit con- 
ceived in the same spirit as that which 
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two hundred years ago. Mr. Louis 
Farigoule, a supernumerary professor of 
the University of Paris, complains that 
modern physiology lags far behind the dis- 
coveries of minute anatomy. Micro- 
scopical structures are known, he says, but 
their functions are only guessed at, and, so 
far, the assistance which modern psychology 
might bring to their interpretation has 
been ignored. 

“Starting from phenomena observed in 
subjects in a state of somnambulism, he 
observes that certain of these subjects, 
when blindfolded, behave as if they per- 
ceived objects, persons—even written char- 
acters. Psychologically, the somnambulist 
is in a condition of consciousness different 
from that associated with ordinary life, 
but analogous to that with which the 
modern scientific world”is more or less 
familiar as the result of hypnotic sug- 
gestion. Mr. Farigoule, therefore, hypno- 
tized a subject and, having blindfolded 
him, suggested that he could still see the 
title of a newspaper. The result was suc- 
cessful, but the subject became so fatigued 
that he refused to have any more experi- 
ments made on him. Nevertheless, five 
other subjects were obtained—the first- 
comers, and in no way selected as being 
easily suggestible, and as the result of five 
series of experiments conducted on them 
the results obtained in the first case were 
confirmed ‘and amplified. The next step 
was for Mr. Farigoule to experiment on 
himself. 

By dint of great efforts and at the 
cost of considerable exercise of patience 
he at length succeeded in eliciting the same 
phenomena subjectively that he had pre- 
viously found objectively in his hypno- 
tized subjects. 

“There are, as is well known, many 
different varieties of nerve-endings in the 
skin such as Pacinian corpuscles, end-bulbs, 
ete., all of which have been minutely 
described by anatomists. In recent times 
modern methods of histology have dis- 
closed yet others—namely, a certain form 
of nerve-ending in the superficial layer of 
the dermis between the papilla, which 
Ranvier compared to the branching of 
ivy and ealled ‘hederiform’ bodies, and 
another form which has been described as 
occurring in the -epidermis of the pig’s 
snout—microscopie expansions interposed 
between the cells and termed ‘menisci.’ 
The argument is that it is an unwarrant- 
able assumption that all these various 
forms of nerve-ending have to do with the 
sense of touch, and that it is just as likely 
that some of them are connected with the 
sense of vision. The author goes further 
and pictures these ‘menisci’ and ‘hederi- 
form bodies’ each as a microscopic ‘ocellus’ 
[little eye], and each complete in itself 
with a refracting body, an ocellary retina, 
and a nerve-fiber, but collected into groups 
in certain parts of the body, each group 
constituting something very much like a 
compound eye. The visual impulses so 
originated are conveyed to the central 
nervous system in a way similar to visual 
impulses from the eye. Why, then, does 
not the ordinary person see when he is 
blindfolded, and why do we not all of us 
have a faculty not only of diplopia, but of 
multiple vision? The suggested answer to 
these questions is on psychological grounds, 
and an analogy is made with the well- 
known phenomenon of the suppression of 
the image in a squinting eye. The whole 
thesis is worked out with considerable 
skill, and we can commend the book to our 
readers, if on no other grounds as an 
interesting psychophysiological puzzle.” 


inspired the author of ‘Gulliver's Travels’ | 
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questions—refer to “The Official Rules of Card Games” 
—Hoyle up-to-date. Gives rules. for playing 300 games, 
including the new code of Auction Bridge. 

Also offers hints by which you can make yourself a player 
of subtlety and finesse. Luck counts for less than you 
might think. The better you play, the more you will enjoy 
playing. We will send you this book for 20 cents. Use the 
coupon below, or simply write your name and address on a 

“gS sheet of paper. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


Their air-cushion finish makes shuffling easy, dealing accurate. Their 
large indexes eliminate eye-strain. The quality of material used in their 
manufacture enables them to stand hard usage. Neither care nor expense 
is spared in their production, Our enormous output makes possible their 
low cost to you. 

Congress Playing Cards, finished with gold edges and full color art 
backs, are designed for festive occasions. They are ideal for prizes and gifts. 
Give a Revelation Card Party 

At gatherings where guests are not well acquainted, nothing produces ani- 
mated conversation more quickly than a fortune teller. Everyone begins 
to compare prophecies with his neighbor and build fanciful plans for 
acquiring great fame and wealth. You can learn quickly to “read the 
future” with Revelation Fortune Telling Cards. Two styles, one color 
back, 75c; full color back, gold edges, $1.00. In Canada, $1.00 and $1.50. 
At your dealer’s or postpaid. 


Teast is only one = to verify your opinion on card 









Learn ‘‘Auction Bridge” in one evening 

You can learn Auction Bridge easily 
by reading Mr. R. F. Foster’s new 
pamphlet. He tells the rules and 
points of the game very simply. We 
will enclose it free, to anyone sending 
20 cents for the revised edition of 
“The Official Rules of Card Games.” 


Send coupon today or write 


THE U. S. PLAYING 
CARD CO. 













ee 

--* Dept. B-3 
a The U.S 

ail Playing Card Co... 
Cincinnati, O., U.S. A 

or Windsor, Can. 








Dept. B-3 
inci i ; rs postpaid the new 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. - of ‘Card Games” and 
or Windsor, Canada Pr id “Auction at a Glance.” I enclose 20 cent- 
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Some Users of 
Acme Magnet Wire 


American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation 
Bijur Motor Appliance Co. 
Century Electric Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Dayton Engineering Labora- 
tories Co. 
Delco Light Co. 
Domestic Electric Co. 
Eisemann Magneto Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Holtzer Cabot Electric Co. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Klaxon Co. 
Robbins & Myers Co. 
Sangamo Electric Co. 
Scoville Mfg. Co. 
Simms Magneto Co. 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
Willys Corporation 
(Auto Lite Division) 
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Ask any operator what prop- 
erty of magnet wire is most 
important—from the winder’s 
standpoint. 


The answer is almost certain 
to be something like this, “It 
must *go in the space.” 


What is the meaning of this? 


That the wire be so uniform 
in thickness, so free from lumps, 
knots, and imperfections that 
the operator can work rapidly 
and without interruption. The 
specified number of turns can be 
gotten in without having to 
hammer down bulges, or to 
replace defective wire. More 
windings can be made per day, 
and fewer windings are rejected. 


We have long recognized, in 
the manufacture of Acme Wire, 
that this property of winding 
efficiency is of the highest im- 
portance to the user of magnet 
wire. We wind thousands of 
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Question No. 1 from the 
Coil Winder’s Catechism 


coils in our own plant every 
week, and have therefore been 
able to develop high standards 
for this particular phase of 
wire production, based upon 
the actual winding performance 


of Acme Wire. 


The result of this careful 
thought to the winding require- 
ments of users is that Acme 
Wire “goes in the space” as 
other wire, less carefully made, 
does not and can not. And we 
have many instances‘on record 
where this winding efficiency of 
Acme Wire has been translated 
into reduced costs from the day 
it is placed on the machines— 
reductions of 10% to 20% 


Purchasing agents who main- 
tain close touch with their 
winding departments are fully 
aware of this property of Acme 
Wire—and buy it for its ulti- 
mate economy, in preference to 
wire whose first cost is less. 


Our new tllustrated catalog will be sent to 
Engineers and Purchasing Agents on request. 


THE ACME WIRE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
*This phrase was actualiy used by an operator in one of the great auto- 
mobile plants, when he was asked to explain why ony winding outnut 
had increased 20% the first week after he began to use Ac ne Wire 
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It goes in the space 
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-- the Label tells 


LABEL should do more than tell that 

the goods sought are * stock — on 
grocers’ or druggists’ shelves. A good label, 
properly affixed, sells YOUR product, and 
often prevents substitution. 


World Labeler 


is the machine that labels bottles, jars, pack- 
ages and collapsible tubes in hundreds of 
prominent plants. It safeguards identity, 
insures uniformity and saves time, effort 
and overhead. 


What’s Your Labeling Problem? 





Economic Machinery Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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man; Mrs. E. 8. Giles; R. N. Nodes; C. L. Van Arsdel 
Ann and Jean Abernethy; Mary E. Towne; Mrs. Joseph 
Lodge; Edw. F. Gorman; Carrie Hausmann; F. J. Van 
Stone; C. S. Chesbro; E. ‘B. Callender; Mrs. S. C. Grier 
Octavius Hight; C. M. Tansey; Alia Laass; W. R 
Lehew; Helen R. Henderskott; H. S. Johnston; R. § 
Stearns: Bernice and Eunice Brown; Children of Lam- 
berton School; Ladies’ Aid of the Isadora (Missouri 
Church of Christ, Sheridan, Mo.; The Bookwalter U. : 
>) ., Fountain City Tenn.; Englewood Ladies’ Aid 
Soe iety of the New Chure h, Chicago, Ill.; Union Church 
S. S., San Juan, Porto Rico 0: Sunshine Circle of Ball- 
ston Spa, N. Y¥.; First Presby. Church, Lubbock, Texas 
Children of Rosewood State Training School, Owing 
Mills, Md.; ‘‘Anonymous,”” Brookline, Mass.; “Anony 
mous,”’ Wellsburg, W. Va.; Dr. L. D. Mills; Cora D 
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Sipple; Mrs, W. P. Brooks; EF; B. Taylor; Kathleen 
Constance Gowen; ‘‘Anonymous, Lewiston, Idaho; W. 
H. Hobart; Rosalind M. Reed; Dr. John A. Thompson; 
Dr. WwW. T. Chambers; Harry Ritterhof; Isabelle White- 
nack; O. L N. Gottdiener; B. 8. and I. Club, Bridge- 
water, S. Dak.; Mrs. Geo. H. Shanard; Prairie View 8, 
Ss. Purcell, Colo.; Sophomores of Crossett High School, 
Crossett, Ark. ; Charity Chapter No. 47 of Eastern Star, 
Red Cloud, Neb. ; Home Sweet Home City Mission, Ill. 
Outlook Club, Dayton, Ohio; Derk Rottman ; Marianne 
Lindaner; Helen J. Gage; Helen B. Wilson; G. Cc. Will. 
man; Chas. Pattee; Nellie A. Wilson; “‘A Friend, 
Alhambra, Cal.; Irvin N, Cox; C, L. Helb; Baldwin 
Drug Co.; Mrs, Frank B. Anderson; A. E, Williamson; 
Bertha eg: Mr. and Mrs. L. C. La Fleur; ° B. 
Lewis; Mary Nielson; Marion Lowe; Mr. and Mrs. N. E. 
Day: S. G. Robinson; “‘A Friend of Children,” Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Laverne Bassett; William L. McCulloch ; 
Robert F. Boltze; Alma B. Maxwell; John H. McFadgen ; 
i irl Scouts, Troop 88, Philadelphia, Pa. ; rs. FE, 
man; Christian Workers’ Society of the Church 
rist, Fayette, Ohio; Christiana Bond; Dr. Geo, A. 
Mrs. Dorothy Gantz; Rose Stine; **Anony- 
iB . ¥. City; Maud F y 
ae F. J. Raffelson ; Mrs. Ed, E. : 
M. Hill; Marie Lana; “In Memory of Andre Pw 7. Bur 
San Francisco, Cal.; C. McK, Jaeck W. W. Koller; 
E. T. Greenman; Elinor Squire; oe Rosenberg: H. P. 
Rich; Laura C. ‘Bramkauf; ee oe Allen; Ladies’ Aid 
Society, San Acacio, Colo. ; J. G. Bell; i Chas. 8. 
Keafer; F. M. Dotson; Ruby Brown: Mrs, J. H. Payne; 
James L. Briscoe; Adolph zm. Re ir M. Barber; 
Anna Belle Foote; M. 8S. Pol E. Leake ; Mrs. E. J. 
Jones; Lenore B. Talbot; Hoyt Ksarlisies L. R. Melquist ; 
0. Beall; Mrs. Sarah Weber: F. Price; Rose Devlit 
Dr. C. E. Neal; Mr. and Mrs. 8. D. Haden; Mrs. Louise 
K. Eppich; M. H. Pope; Jas. W. Cassell; Mrs. G. 
Watson; Rosa A. Freseman; C. G. Williams; Mary R. 
Price; Frank Boach; Mrs. Harvey Hall; Emma E. Wad- 
dell; Mepmeduke Maxwell; Wangier Family; H. M. Phil- 
lips; E. O. Nelson; Dr, R. D. Wilson; R. N._ Ivins; 
Pleasant View School Dist. No, 48 Multonomah so. 
Troutdale, Ore. > Mrs. Mary M. P. Erskine; Beljica s. 
Ashford, » deg’ Waurika Delphian Club, Okla.; J. 
Westerhovse ; Mrs. M. J. Carrisen and Mrs Cora An- 
erum ; Mahlow R. Stauffer; L. H. Roddis; Gretchen F. 
Dick; Mr. Roberts; Westminster Presby. Church, Steuben- 
vie, Ohio; Holly Woman’s Club, Colo. ; Thurman Con- 
solidated School; Pensacola High School, Fia.; Current 
Events Club of ‘Middletown. Ohio; Presby. S. S., Weir, 
Kan.; Mrs. H. A. Bishop; Ray Glunz; Rebecca B. Adler; 
T, B. Chapman; George M. Houston; W. E. Powers; W. 
A. Smith; Mary Alice Tate; A. Y. DeVarennes; Alberta 
G. Johnson; Harvey Elliott; L. Nevenschwander; J. H. 
Kearns: John H, Tyrone; C. E. Dobson; Mr. and Mrs. 
§. M. Blythe; Edith C. Bayles; Charles. F. Grey, 2nd; 
J. C. Hill and Son; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Robinson; Dr. 
ey Johnson; W, F. Campbell; Edward Sattler; Flor- 
Pilcher: B. A. Boylan; Dr. B. C. Henson: Wm, 
y Harrison; Mary J. Hayden; A, H. Reller; 
J. Eisman; Ee D. Helser; M. A. McLean; 
. E. A. Ensign; A. Hawk; Mrs. W. H. Hanna; 
V Collins; Charles te Cornelia Thompson; Anna 
L. Horton: B. W. Stras: Gladys H. Simpson; Ida A. 
Jenkins ; Florence H. Carman; J. G. Randall; Mrs. L. G. 
Thompkins ; A. Schullian; W. F. Gould; Mary E. 
Holland Rice; Harold Smith; P. C@, Cole; Nathan Morse; 
Isaac N. Brown; M. H, Montgomery ; F. C. Kaas; Stella 
Gentry Chorus, Harriman, Tenn.; Mrs. B. D. Clement; 
Mrs. Hattie E. Shively; Carrie Summers; Mrs. John T. 
Marshall; Lydia Thomson; Lola Kennedy; R. 
& Bro.; Florence F. Campbell; Emma Wallar 
A, Wofford; Mrs. Bryan River; Mrs. Sallie M. E. 
R. ae Mrs. Louis William Wilson ; E. 
-_C Keer Charles Beamish ; 
Le oe ary Alice Weller; C 
Broderick; John R. Buckley 
, R, Irene Morris; Alicia M 
sndorf, Jr.; Blanche Nichols; Mrs 
Jos. G. Anonymous, *”* White Haven, Pa.; 
Ethel W. >. F. Gleason; George O. Leach: C 
W. Howard; Julia M. Gillies; Natalie Lindberg; Mrs. 
Francis Sappington; Truman F, Barbier; H. Sachs; Mrs. 
Frances F. Murray; Mrs. Clara W. Allen; ““‘Two Nevada 
Miners,”’ Keystone, Nev.; Maude Downer: Miss H. M 
Wood; F. W. Sargent; W. A. Forsyth; Dr. E. D. Col 
trane; F. W. Wellinger: Mrs. Ada Baker McDonald; A. 
G. Ross; B. F. Stickley; A. F, Huelster; L. C. Belisle; 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Low; Mrs. E. D. Corbett; 
“Eleanor and Carol,’’ Newport, R. I.; Mrs. H. T. Fe 
riss; Arthur Williams; B, F. Crolley and Lily Crolley: 
Gus A. Ewald; Key Hooks; Bunny and Edward Muir; 
Ida E. Middleton; F, W. Meylert; M. H. Chamberlin: 
Grace Bonhen; Harry J. Marx; Lulu Mussman; ‘“Anony- 
mous,” N. ¥. City; Joseph Bovte; Dorothy. Bell John- 
son; W. R. Boyd; Mrs. H. Lee; Geo. F, Davidson: 
Annie H. Hensel; Elks ane, Columbus, Miss.; Ole 
Golbrandsen; Hattie D, Woolsey : Ludwig Nelson and 
Anna Crusoe; Agnes Stevens; ‘‘Anonymous,” Danville, 
Ii; Charles F. Burgess; J. F. Hollingsworth: Alice Ross 
Brown: vy Lumber Co.; Geo. T. Conrath; Mary E 
Hamlin; D. Caswell; J. W. Nail; Battenberg Club; 
Women’s Auxiliary of Fort Mill (S._C.) Pres. Church, 
C.; Lisbon High School, N. H.; Mildred K. Tilden: 
Ea totes Sherrard High School, W. Va.: 
Mrs. H. H. Debana and Chapter A. J. of the P. E. O 
Sisterhood, Sebastopol, Cal a Council No. 51, ¢ 
U. A. M., Suffern, N. Y.; P. Reynolds; Wabonsiewor 
Camp Fire Girls, Glenwood, “Towa; Mr. and Mrs. Gar 
rett D. Conron; First’ Cong. Church, Ravenna, Ohio; P 
M. Ikler and Ben P. Gowen; The First Baptist Church 
Cleburne, Texas; W. 8S. Stewart; Grand Bay Women’s 
Civie Club, Ala.; Women’s Aux, of St. Peter’s Parish, 
Helena, Mont.; The 8-A Class of Central Se a 
Porte, Ind.; James A. Fay: Henry A. Buchtel: Bernie P 
Palfrey; Arthur Folger; Ralph Brumfield: C. L. Whie; 
David H. DeLong; Albins S. Segole; Mrs. A, C. Winter- 
mute; W. ©. Shaffer; Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Mayerhofer: 
Miss Leono Wayte Cass; Florence E. Ennis; = and 
Mrs. Arthur J, Crowley; H. A. Kerr; W. H. and Alice 
Davis; Wallace M. Ta . J. M, Crampton; J. Le 
Graham; Al Ketterer; Anonymous,”” Maurice Murray; 
J. C. Thane; Hattie Lewin; Allen Brett; Louethel Lynn: 
J. T. Wootton; Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Kinj + Rev. Schuyler 
Pratt; Miss S. E. Thatcher; KE. F. Metealt: Mary 
Sewall: ““Anonymous,”? Escondido, Cal.; Ada Henderson: 
Trene Poole; Vivian W. Kay; Lavinia H, Harris: Fx ina 
ake; Mrs, Sallie B: Cooke; Dr. A. H. bt wg 
Margaret E. Brewer; Mrs. E B. White: 
Carrie A. Van Dervoort; H. Fleek: 
Gelfellan and Edw. S. Gelfe 
Chas. J. Bush; Wm, Cromack; } 
Keenan ; R A. Lorenz; ri 
Anonymous,” Greeneville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
C. Hooper; Mrs. G. G. M. Breckenridge, 
hi. Stafford; G. H. Ford and C, B. Cox; E, A. 
Mrs. John Wickenhofer: R. E. Kerney. 
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Three O. K., Anyway.—The Governor 
shall appoint five persons, to be ealléd the 
Board of Administration. One person 
shall be qualified to advise the board. 
One person shall be the president. The 
remaining three members of the board 
shall be reputable citizens.—Revised Stat- 
utes of Illinois. 
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Make 


s Caring For Your Car 


Clean, Easy and Positive 


GREESGUN chassis lubrication has the high pressure necessary 
to force out the old grease and replace it with fresh lubricant. 
And it is quicker, cleaner and more easily used than any other 
system yet devised. 


For Any Car, New or Old 


You can get GREESGUN equipment on your new car, if you insist; or you can 
give to any car 1921 convenience by having your dealer replace the grease 
and oil cups with the Ireland & Matthews GREESGUN system. 
It is easy to install and to use. 


The Ireland & Matthews Manufacturing Co. 


Beard and Chatfield Streets 


Detroit, Michigan 
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and tomorrow. 
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COFFEE 


Also Maxwell HouseTea 
CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO., nasnvicte, HOUSTON, JACKSONVILLE RICHMOND, fa 
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A Booklet of 
Good Investments 


END for our 32-page booklet 
for 1921 investment opportuni- 
ties—Bonds, Notes, Preferred Stocks 
of electric, gas and industrial com- 
panies with tested earnings records. 


Yields as high as 11% 
Maturities 2 to 21 years 
Ask for Booklet D-1 


H.M Byilesby & Ca. 


Ul Broadway. Wew York 
208 S. LaSalle St. 30 State St. 10 Weybosset St. 
Chicago Boston Providence 























“What Happened to 
Smith and Jones” 


HE problem of how to invest your 
money safely and profitably may be 
solved by reading our pamphlet, ““Two Men 
and Their Money.”’ Write for a copy. 
MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds 


s 
7% Interest payable ‘twice ir 
Maturities, 2 to 10 years. Partial 


G.L.MILLE Reo 


53 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA. 
First—The Investor’s Welfare 

















Higher interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall fora short time at least, 
be able to get Seven Per Cent for our 
customers on First Mortgage Loans. 
te that zon tebe ep of 
and arrange 6 some of these 
loans at the higherrate. Good loans are 
offering. Write for Loan List No. 77 


Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas 








SSSEEEBEEERESES 
A Real Calculating Machine for $25 & 


Work equals expensive machines. Auto- 
matically adds, subtracts, multiplies and & 
divides. Marvelous speed and efficiency. = 
Used by U.S. Government and largest 
corporations. Written 3-year guarantee. s 
Costs less than one mistake. Useanden- 
joy it two weeks FREE. Ifyouaren'tde- @ 
ighted, return it at our expemse. ACT 
NOW. Send no uwuey. Just your business card or letterhead. 
ADDING MACH 


The RAY 


7 NBUXTONY 


KEY KASE 



















Saves 

Your Pockets 
Fits vest or hip pocket, 
or lady’s handbag, with- 
out bulging. Each hook 
holds two keys. Rated 
deaiers wanted. 

L. A. W. Novelty Co. 
Dept. R, Springfield, Mass. 










Western Canada Agents 
Rowland & Campbell, Ltd. 
‘imnipeg 


Eastern Canada A 
Julian Sale Leather Glods Co. 


‘oronto 















INE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. im 
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THRIFT AND.THE STANDARD 
OF LIVING 

RE thrift and a high standard of living 

antagonistic or incompatible? Many 
lay economists think that the one involves 
the lowering of the other, not taking into 
account the fact that where the present 
means is lacking a-high standard of living 
ean be attained only through thrift. It is 
@ common error that thrift consists in 
hoarding money, whereas in these days that 
would be one of the most unthrifty things 
one could do. Instead, thrift consists in 
spending money for things of permanent 
value, for things which will add to the com- 
fort and welfare of the purchaser, or, in 
other words, for those things which will 
improve his standard of living. As Prof. 
T. N. Carver, of the Chair of Economics, 
Harvard University, points out further in 
an article written for The Journal of 
Political Economy, and reprinted in the 
financial section of the New York Tribune, 
there seems not to be any good reason for 
distinguishing among those things which a 
man insists upon having before under- 
taking the support of a family, or for saying 
that some of them enter into his standard of 
living and others do not. If in one class 
a man must afford a house rather than a 
flat, while in another he must afford an 
automobile before he will marry, there is as 
good reason for including the house in the 
one’s standard of living as for including the 
automobile in the other’s. So, if in a third 
class a man must have an insurance policy 
before he will marry, and in a fourth he 
must have a savings-account of a certain 
size before he will marry, by the same 
reasoning, the insurance policy and the 
savings-account enter into the standards 
of living. Yet classes three and four are 
thrifty classes. It is this economist’s 
observation that the thriftiest people are 
the people with the highest standard of 
living. He explains the matter in detail 
thus: 

The difficulty with those who fail to see 
the relation between thrift and a high 
standard of living is not due solely to their 
failure to understand the real meaning of 
the standard of living. It is sometimes 
due to a failure to understand thrift. Thrift 
does not consist in refusing to spend money 
or to buy things. It consists, under a 
money economy, in spending money and 
buying things, but in spending money for 
things of a kind different from that which 
thriftlessness buys. Thrift. buys things 
with a relatively vivid appreciation of the 
future; thriftlessness buys things with a 
relatively dull or weak appreciation of the 
future. Thrift regards future need as 
comparable in importance with present 
desires; thriftlessness regards present de- 
sires as of greater importance than future 
needs. 

Thrift emphatically does not consist 
in hoarding money. In these days that 
is one of the most thriftless things one 








can do with money. It consists in spend- 
ing money for things which will bring a 
permanent or a durable advantage. It 
very generally, tho not exclusively, consists 
in investing money; that is, in buying 
income-bearing goods. This may be done 
directly, as when a farmer buys a tractor or 
improves his farm as a producing unit, 
It may be done indirectly, as when one 
deposits money in a savings-bank, buys 
an insurance policy or a corporation bond. 
In all these and many other cases the saver 
merely turns his money over to other 
agencies and they do the investing; that 
is, they buy the producers’ goods or the 
income-bearing goods with it. 

It is obvious, is it not, that when a 
farmer buys a tractor he spends money 
as truly as when he buys a luxurious 
automobile, and that the money spent 
employs as much labor and stimulates 
business as much in one ease as in the 
other. Temporarily, he has, by so doing, 
deprived himself of a means of immediate 
enjoyment. In the long run, however, 
farmers who undergo this form of depriva- 
tion spend more money and have more 
means of enjoyment, possibly better auto- 
mobiles, than those _ thriftless tarmers 
whose standard of living never looks to the 
future. As a matter of observation, thrifty 
communities spend more money, in the 
long run, than thriftless communities, 
for the sufficient reason that they have 
more money to spend. But, even with 
their larger expenditures, so long as they 
remain thrifty a larger proportion of their 
money is spent for producers’ goods than is 
true in a thriftless community. 

It ought not to be necessary to add that 
in advocating a higher degree of thrift 
one is not advising people to spend all 
their money for producers’ goods and none 
for consumers’ goods. If it were the 
writer’s opinion that any community was 
going too far in this direction he would feel 
justified in advising a lower degree of thrift, 
even at the risk of being accused of advising 
the cessation of all thrift. The writer 
does not know of any such community, 
It seems that there is everywhere too little 
rather than too much thrift. He there- 
fore feels justified in advocating more 
thrift even at the risk of being accused 
of advising people to invest all their money 
and consume nothing. 





THE BANKER’S NEW JOB 

N these days of tumbling prices and 

forced liquidations in business and 
industry, bankers are learning a new trade, 
observes The American Banker. They are 
going into merchandising—‘‘not because 
they like it, but because they have had 
merchandising forced upon them owing to 
the failure of clients to live up to their 
contracts.” As the editor of this weekly 
magazine for bankers explains: 


Frequently nowadays the banker finds 
himself the owner of commodities accepted 
as collateral for loans which were not met on 
maturity. ‘‘When one meets a big banker 
these days,”’ observed a Wall Street man, 
“‘the question he propounds is likely to be 
something like this: ‘Can you tell me how 
to sell 10,000 cases of canned tomatoes?’” 
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Scientific Engineering 
Applied to Storage Batteries 





HE Westinghouse Storage Battery 
is the first engineered battery for 
motor car service. 

Instead of growing like ‘* Topsy” 
it was planned complete, from the 
ground up, by the foremost battery 
experts of America. 


In this work, storage battery engi- 
neering became a fact. All previous 
knowledge and experience of bat- 
teries were utilized. Countless new 
experiments were made. Tests of 
every conceivable sort were devised. 
When you realize that the sciences of 
chemistry, mechanics and electricity 
all enter into the production of a stor- 
age battery, the wide scope of this 
work is apparent. 
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But engineering did not complete 
its task with the battery alone. The 
factory in which the Westinghouse 
Battery is made was planned with the 
same scientific care to insure uniform 
quality production. With the West- 
inghouse Air Brake resources and 
the Westinghouse habit of efficient 
manufacturing, the new plant was 
equipped with every facility for su- 
perior work. 


The result is the Westinghouse 
Battery —a product of scientific en- 
gineering. Its reliability is being dem- 
onstrated daily on thousands of cars. 
It is backed by a service that gives a 
new vision of battery value to the 
motor car owner. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CQO., SWISSVALE, PENNA. 


WESTINGHO 


BATTERIES 
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The work of a master hand— 2 


needs no signature to attest its excellence. Es 
It is sometimes necessary, however, to guard - 
against a very human tendency to cheapen a ‘-. 
beautiful interior by slighting the lesser details. a 
The little silver Bridgeport nameplate, with its a 


registered serial number, can be obtained only 
in a complete Bridgeport interior approved by 
us. We guarantee to make good any defect a 
which may appear in the furnishings of an in- he 
terior so registered. 


Send for the textbook, “Correct 


Decoration for Motor Car Interiors” 


~ 


y 
‘Ss 


. cS 


THE BRIDGEPORT COACH LACE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Showrooms, . ....+ +++ +s - 1755 Broadway 
2729 Prospect Ave., Cleveland. 301 Peachtree St., Atlanta 
Scovel Iron Store Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
2740 McGee Traffic Way, . . . . . Kansas City 
Chicago 








Blumerthal Bros., 
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THE TRUSTWARD TREND IN 
BRITAIN 


P to the time of the Great War the 

manufacturers of Great Britain, for 
the most part, maintained their own indi- 
vidual institutions, and ‘‘few combinations 
of concerns in an identical line of business 
have taken place,’”’ which, as the editor of 
The Bache Review notes, is exactly the op- 
posite of what has been the case in the 
United States. But the war, and the ne- 
cessity for economy during these difficult 
after-war years, have brought about a re- 
markable trend toward the formation of 
great “‘trusts.”” As we read: 


The war in Great Britain has produced 
a recognition among the British manufac- 
turers that their line of operation could be 
more efficiently carried on by combination, 
instead of through the old-fashioned, in- 
tense competition. At the present time 
there is what might almost be called a 
wide-spread movement in this direction. 
This began with the consolidation of the 
South Wales coal and iron interests, and 
was followed up by the consolidation into 
combinations of many single iron, steel, and 
coal producers. This movement has ex- 
tended to ship-building, and the firms on the 
Clyde, the Tyne, and Tees have, many of 
them, been taken in with groups of steel 
and coal companies. The great Vickers 
firm, makers of weapons of war, has be- 
come a vast, industrial kingdom, turning 
out many lines of goods, from sewing- 
machines to monster guns, and from auto- 
mobiles to war-ships. 

The result of all this in England has been 
a possibility of carrying scientific research 
in manufactures to a point never before 
attempted there, and already a largely in- 
creasing number of improvements in ma- 
chinery and material is taking place in 
Great Britain. Not the least of the results 
also has been the concentration of man- 
agement and the consequent saving of 
expense and overhead. 

The aftermath of the war may lead, in 
this country, to further consolidations even 
beyond those which have already taken 
place. The tide of unemployment will 
throw out of work thousands of the rank 
and file, either through closing down com- 
pletely or in cutting down forces. The 
hardship of deprived wages thus brought 
about has probably, however, not yet ex- 
tended to the officers and managers of the 
closing corporations, and reduction in sal- 
aries or complete abolition of positions has 
not yet taken place. 

The saving of wages and overhead to be 
accomplished in this direction is an ap- 
pealing argument for consolidations, and 
the cutting off of salaries now paid under 
separate managements will constitute a 
still further argument. There is still main- 
tained, in popular opinion, the sentiment for 
the smaller manufacturer, but, depending 
upon his usefulness and skill, it will prob- 
ably be a long time before any universal 
extinction of him will take place. 

This, however, is the trend of the times, 
and is urged on by present economic forces. 





An Exclusive Business.—Most of the 
trouble is produced by those who don’t 
produce anything else.—Buffalo News. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


January 19.—Premier Briand of France, in 
outlining his policies, says he considers 
an alliance with England of more im- 
portance than ever and intends to seek 
an agreement with her on all questions, 
especially those relating to Germany, 
Eastern Europe, and Russia. 

The executive council of the Federation 
of Labor of Belgium approves a law 
prohibiting virtually all business ac- 
tivity between six o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing and the same hour Monday morning. 

The Irish Labor party and the Trades 
Union Congress of Dublin, in a report 
on their special investigation relative 
to the fires in Cork, place the re- 
sponsibility for these fires on_ the 
British Government forces. They 
charge that the burnings were carried 
out under specific orders and accuse 
the Crown forces of the subsequent 
looting of stores and houses. 

It is reported from Milan that Gabriele 
d’Annunzio has given up the idea an- 
nounced by him some time ago of placing 
himself at the head of all opprest races 
to help'them achieve their independence, 
and will take no further part in rebel 
movements, agitations for independence, 
or world politics. The poet has left 
Fiume and is now at St. Germain, a 
suburb of Paris, where he intends to 
reside. 

General Kameneff, commander-in-chief of 
the Bolshevik Army, is said to have been 
decorated with the Order of the Red 
Flag. The establishment of this order 
by the Soviets is attracting much at- 
tention and is taken to indicate that 
the ‘“‘Reds,’”’ who set out to abolish all 
bourgeoise institutions, have had a 
change of heart, and are beginning to 
emulate organized government. 


January 20.—The first official destruction 
on account of attacks on Crown forces 
in Cork since martial law was estab- 
lished there is carried out when two 
houses where members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary were attacked are 
destroyed by military forces. 

Guatemala’s standing army of 15,000 
men is to be eut to 5,000, it is an- 
nounced by the Guatemalan Minister 
in Washington. 

Heavy fighting is reported from Fiume, 
and Italian carabineers have entered the 
city to restore order. The disorders 
have been caused by mutiny of some of 
the military forces. 

The proposed plan of President-elect 
Harding to call a conference on dis- 
armament and arbitration has been 
ironically received in certain French 
circles, says a report from Paris. One 
of the French papers is quoted as say- 
ing that the moral of Mr. Harding’s 
proposal is that every time America 
changes her President the rest of the 
world must change too. 

The Quebee Provincial Government de- 
cides to take entire control of the 
liquor business in that province and 
will appoint a commission to super- 
vise it. 


January 21.—By a vote of 478 to 68 the 
French Chamber of Deputies indorses 
the new Briand Government. 

Eamon de Valera, ‘‘President of the 
Irish Republic,” in a message to the 
Irish people appeals to them to remain 
stedfast to the Republican cause. 

Depression and unrest are growing 
steadily in Austria, say reports reach- 
ing London. Demonstrations against 
food profiteers by starving thousands, 
and hostile clashes in the street add to 

the gravity of the situation. 
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Yes you can work on a 
cloudy, gloomy day. You 
can force the task through if 
you haveto. But whata dif- 
ference when the sky is clear 
and all is cheerful sunshine! 
A difference not only in your 
feelings but in your out-put. 

Every brainy business man 
or professional worker who 
smokes while he works finds 
a sort of mental sunshine in 
the enjoyment of a fragrant 
mild cigar. And the Girard 
is accepted throughout the 
nation as the foremost ex- 
ample of this type. 

It unites the true Havana 
quality and flavor with a per- 
fect mellow mildness which 
yields only pleasure and sat- 
isfaction down to the last fra- 
grant puff. 


GI 


Americas foremost 


TM 


“Broker’”’ size for business hours. 
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Broker Size 
(Actuai) 





cigar 


‘*Educa- 


tor’’ size, the big after-dinner luxury smoke. 


Sold by dealers from coast to coast. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 50 Years 


Philadelphia 
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A. shoe of 
quality for 
the man who 
values the appearance 
as well as the comfort of his feet. The 
famous inner sole is a non-conductor of 
heat and cold. 













Measurement” 


A rt offering for shoe-partic- 
we a women. | Extreme comfort 
















Look for the trade-mark 
on the sole 





Refrigerators 


Elev en Walls of Insulation 
I MI 


PAUL 

















\ OULD youliketoadd 
from $10 to $25 to 
your income, every a 
week, just by making 
use of your spare 

time? 

Be financially inde- 
pendent, add to your 
income. Thousands 
of women are mak- 
ing money every 
week as special rep- 
resentz atives for 


World's Star Star 


Un no gad 
Previous experience is not necessary. We teach you 
how to make your first sales. World’s Star Quality 
insures repeat business for you. 

More than 24,000 Women Have Made 
Money as Our 


Many of our representatives make from $25 to $50a 
week. They enjoy the work, the bigger income. 
Write Us Today 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











January 22.—A serious outbreak, involv- 
ing the looting of country markets, is 
reported from the Muzufferpur district 
of British India, says London. Forces 
of military and police are being sent to 
the scene. 


Information reaching the War Depart- 
ment at Washington from Mexico City 
discloses the intention of Candido 
Aguilar, son-in-law of Carranza, to 
head a new revolutionary movement in 
Mexico. 


January 23.—It is reported from Berlin 
that evidence of the existence of a 
‘Red’? army created by the German 
Communist party has been revealed by 
house to house searches in various 
German cities. 

Insurgent uprisings in the region of Kief 
are reported to have reached a stage 
where the Bolsheviki are rushing up 
fresh troops to deal with the situation. 
The peasants are said to be organiz- 
ing at various points. Anti-Bolshevik 
movements are spreading among the 
Ukrainians, who desire to free the 
district from Soviet rule. 

A French medal commemorative of the 
world-war is to be awarded to all 
Americans and other members of the 
Allied forces who served six months in 
French units or in welfare services, 
says a report from Paris. 

Reports from abroad indicate a decided 
split in the ranks of the Socialist party 
in many countries over Leuine’s ulti- 
matum, recently issued to the Socialists 
of the world, giving them the ‘‘twenty- 
one conditions to which they must 
subscribe before they can be received 
into the Third Internationale of Mos- 
ecow.”’ Lenine demands that Socialist 
organizations must purge themselves 
of all moderates, defy all national laws, 
undermine armies, gain control of the 
press, and throw off the Allied ‘‘yoke.”’ 
The response to these demands has 
been wide-spread,-but in many eases 
negative. 

The week end in Ireland is marked by 
further bloodshed, says a Dublin report. 
A total of eight men were killed and 
two wounded. All the buildings which 
overlook the main entrance to Dublin 
Castle have been commandeered by the 


military. 
Thirty thousand refugees from theCrimea, 
among whom are twenty generals, 


seventy colonels, and a nephew of the 
novelist Tolstoy, face starvation in the 
Caucasus, says a report from Saloniki. 
The depleted condition of Greek re- 
sources does not permit of any assis- 
tance being furnished by the Greek 
Government. 

A renewed military occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Allies is imminent, 
according to reports from that city, 
and the Inter-Allied representatives 
have notified the Grand Vizier to that 
effect. It is considered that the troops 
are required to guard against threat- 
ened disorder. 


January 24.—The Supreme Council holds 
its opening session in Paris, which is 
taken up by a discussion of the dis- 
armament question, without reaching a 
solution, however. 

Continued attacks by civilians on the 
police and the military are reported from 

various sections of Ireland. Several 
persons were killed and many wounded 
as a result of the fighting. 

It is reported from Silesia that that 
country is facing terrorism on account 
of the forthcoming plebiscite. The 
entire population of Upper Silesia is 
armed and wide-spread fighting between 

the Germans and Poles during and after 


January 















the plebiscite, it is believed, can not be 
prevented. Whole communities in the 
mining districts now are being terrorized 
by organized bandits operating in large 
bodies. 

Major-General Crowder, the President's 
private emissary at Havana, advises 
the State Department that as the result 
of the adoption by the Cuban Senate of 
a measure of relief for the present, 
financial crisis on the island, he js 
hopeful of settlement of the political 
turmoil of Cuba by May 1. 

The Pope, in a letter to the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, dilates on the terrible 
situation in Austria and suggests it is 
the duty of other nations to come to 
the rescue. 


January 25.—An agreement is reached 
between Ambassadors Morris and 
Shidehara on the Japanese-California 
land controversy and is submitted to 
the State Department for approval, 
The agreement contains two main 
points. The first is that Japanese 
nationals in the United States are to be 
treated as other nationals with regard 
to land-ownership; the second, that all 
Japanese immigration to both the 
United States and Hawaii shall stop 
forthwith. 

The Allied Supreme Council in session in 
Paris decide to hold another con- 
ference soon in London to bring about a 
settlement in the Near East. 

The Allies seize the Turkish customs, 
taking away the last source of govern- 
mental revenues, says a Constantinople 
report. The Sultan is said to be the 
only official who is able to pay his 
household expenses. 


CONGRESS 


January 19.—A thorough investigation is 


to be made by Congress of charges 
that agents of the Department of 
Justice were guilty of brutality and dis- 
regard of law in their raids against 
alleged radicals last winter and_ in 
arresting persons accused of war-time 
offenses. 

At the end of the most turbulent session 
of the present Congress, the House by 
a vote of 267 to 76 adopts the reappor- 
tionment bill with an amendment 
limiting its membership for the next 
ten years to the present total of 435. 
The fight was to prevent an increase to 
483. 


January 20.—The resolution requesting the 


President to take up with Great Britain 
and Japan the question of reduction of 
naval armaments is ordered favorabl; 
reported, with amendments, by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
The original resolution provided for an 
annual 50° per cent. reduction. The 
committee changed this to provide for 
annual reduction ‘“‘to such an extent 
and upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon.” 

The House passes the annual 
Appropriation Bill carrying 
mately $12,000,000, after extended 
debate during which attempts were 
made to strike out many of its items. 

Representative Welty (Dem.), of Ohio, 
introduces a bill to require registration 
of lobbyists, saying that Washington 
is filled with this unexplainable leisure 
class. 


Indian 
approxi- 


January 21.—Republican Senators in con- 


ference informally reach a decision not 
to confirm the 20,000 appointments of 
President Wilson now pending in the 
Senate, with the exception of a limited 
number which are in the nature of 
emergency Cases. 

22.—The Senate 
resolution passed by the 
ping enlistments in the Army until it 
is reduced to 175,000. The proposal for 
a further reduction to 150,000 is still 
being urged. 


accepts the 
House, stop- 
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Procter and Gamble Use 
Laclede-Christy Stokers 


Leading firms in every industry—firms all over 
the country—firms using every kind of fuel—are 
not only buying Laclede-Christy Automatic 
Stokers, but are coming back again and again 
with repeat orders, the acid test of stoker per- 
formance. 


One of this “Blue Ribbon” list of customers is 
Procter and Gamble, manufacturers of the famous 
“Ivory Soap” and other products. 


Procter and Gamble installed two Laclede-Christy 
Stokers in their Kansas City, Kansas, plant (pic- 
tured above) in 1916. Shortly after they installed 
two more. Now they have a battery of six—all 
500 H. P. units. 


Procter and Gamble—and our many other “Blue 
Ribbon” customers—continue to buy Laclede- 
Christy Stokers because they effectively burn the 
cheapest kind of coals—because they save a con- 
siderable quantity of coal per pound of steam 
generated—because they materially increase the 
output of steam—because they save labor and 
eliminate smoke—because, in brief, they represent 
an investment of proven economy and efficiency. 
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FREE TO EXECUTIVES: 


A 32-page booklet—just off 
the press—on L-C Flat Arches 
for Boiler and Metallurgical 
Furnaces. Attractive, inter- 
esting and full of meat. Write 
for your copy. 


Branch Offices: 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago — 504, 50 East 42nd St., New York —901 Oliver Blidg., Pittsburgh 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY 


A BUSINESS INSTITUTION — FOUNDED 1844 


S7T.LOU/S /™! 
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Pick Delicious Strawberries 
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they are scientifically built by Mr. 
Dodson who has spent a lifetime 
in ing eir 
habits, 
beautiful ‘Bird 
and bird sanctuary on the Kanka- 
kee ay 
Dodson Bird Houses will add t' = 
beauty of your grounds, and the 
=. besides cinsing for you ill protect 
Ss, 


Now: Free Bird Boo 


uest, 
ving prices: free also 


order Now-- 
iMustrating Dodson Line, ¢' 
beautiful colored bird rat Lng worthy of framing. 


Joseph H. Dodson, 7 Fyeeident $ American Audubon Sg * 


Dodson § rope, Trap Bd to rid your 6 community 
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We design enh « oust monuments, 
mausoleums and memo- 
rials in all parts of the United States 


THE J. F. MANNING COMPANY, INC. 
914 FIFTEENTH STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Inquiries solicited. Forty years experience, 





OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
PATENTS. Write for Free Guide Book and 


EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
INVENTO Who desire to secure patent, sod 

write for our guide book “HO 

TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch now 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of its 


patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 














Just the Thing for the Garden Lover 


A fascinating new book, designed to guide the energies of 
the beginner and to remind the more advanced crafts- 
man of details which he may have overlooked, is 


PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING 


by H. H. bo oy World Famous pane 9 on Gardening 
Author of * ound the Year in the 
Garden,"’ ete. 


This book, as its title indi is t practical. 
It deals with elementary matters, pone ~ those on 
which amateurs usually ask advice, covering the ate 
range of gardening, hardy and greenhouse flowers, trees 
and shrubs, fruits and vegetables, diseases, fertilizers, 
soil, etc. It has many photographic reproductions of 
garden scenes and plants. 
Svo, Cloth. With 49 full-page plates. $2.25 net: by mail, $2.87 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 


























January 24.—By a vote of 46 to 33 the 
Senate passes the Gronna bill for control 
of the meat-packing industry. This 
bill creates a Federal live-stock com- 
mission to supervise the production, 
sale, and distribution of live stock and 
live-stock products. Its most vital 
feature makes it unlawful for packers 
to engage in unfair or discriminatory 
practises. 

January 25.—Representative Patterson, 
of New Jersey, introduces a bill in the 
House providing for the issuance of not 
more than $30,000,000,000 in govern- 
ment bonds, $24,000,000,000 to be used 
to retire war-loans, and the balance to 
pay war-bonuses to veterans. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, offers a resolu- 
tion in the Senate proposing a six 
months’ suspension of the naval-build- 
ing program of this country, pending a 
full investigation of what constitutes 
an effective modern navy. 

Republican leaders in the House approve 
a program calling for the construction of 
five hospitals for war-veterans suffer- 
ing from mental and nervous disorders 
and tuberculosis. 


DOMESTIC 

January 22.—The Erie Railroad, which 
recently reduced its pay-roll, puts 
practically all its working force on a 
five-day-a-week basis in order to effect 
further economy. The Baltimore & 
Ohio also lays off between 7,000 and 
8,000 employees for an indefinite 
**furlough.” 

Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, unrecognized 
Soviet ‘‘ambassador” to the United 
States, is deported from this country 
on the Swedish-American liner Siock- 
holm. The deportation was ordered 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson because 
Martens represented a Government 
committed to the overthrow of the 
American Government by foree. 

The European Relief Council, of which 
Herbert D. Hoover is chairman, accepts 
an offer of 50,000,000 bushels ‘of corn, 
made by farmers in the Middle West 
as their contribution to the campaign 
to relieve the suffering of European 
children. 

President Wilson sends a note to the 
League of Nations urging general 
pacification of the Russian borderlands 
as a necessary step toward mediation 
in the Turkish-Armenian boundary 
dispute. The note demands a guaran- 
ty that the Great Powers will not 
violate Russia’s territory while she is in 
her present stricken condition and will 
not permit the states bordering on 
Russia to attack the Bolsheviki. 

January 23.—Conservative estimates show 
that the people of the United States 
saved more than one billion dollars in 
1920 by prohibition, says Wayne B. 
Wheeler, general counselor of the Anti- 
Saloon League. The estimates are 
based on the reduction in the nation’s 
bill for beverage intoxicants. 


January 25.—The Department of Labor’s 
e mploy ment service announces that on 
the basis of a nation-wide survey just 
completed, the number of persons em- 
ployed in industry in this country the 
ist of January was 3,473,466 less than 
a year ago. The figures show that in 
New York City alone 234,243 have 
been sent to seek new jobs. 

American farm crops and the value of 
farm animal products and animals 
sold and slaughtered in 1920 netted 
$19,856,000,000, a drop of $5,105,- 
000,000 below the total of 1919, it is 
revealed by a survey of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. The drop is almost 
entirely confined to crops. 








S921 GARDEN BOOK 


Many thousands of gardeners both amateur 
and professional have been helped to success 
by the practical knowledge contained in 
DREER'S GARDEN BOOK. 

DREER'S experience of 83 years in the selec- 
tion and cultivation of what is best to grow 
will be found in convenient form in this large 
and complete book of Vegetables and Flowers, 
Plan now your garden for this year and let 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK help you in the 
making of your plans. 

A copy of this book will be sent free if you 
mention this publication. Write today, 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


snd pants crow TREES 


are ny age right, dug carefully, and 
packed secu Write for our Catalog and NO-RISK 
offer of trees, shrubs and plants. We pay express 
charges. Why pay for your trees before you get them? 
It’s not necessary if you deal with 

THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
1315 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio 
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ZuUIsSTS 1921 
J Garden Guide 124 FREE 


If you have a garden you should have this book. 
It tells you what to plant, and how to cultivate, 
and is on request. Write for it today. 

cop Record—Growing and Supplying 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828. 
Free flower with orders of 50 cents and over. 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. K, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Originated and Introduced by 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc., Box 203, New Haven, Conn. 


Send for Box-Barberry Folder and Nursery Catalog. 








64 BREEDS Most. Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, turkeys and 

eese. Choice pure-bred, ba ardy northern 
Faised. Ly" e88s, incubators at low prices. 
A poultry farm. 28th year. 
Send 5¢ toftens ev valuable book and catalog. 
R.F. NEUBERT Coc., Box 859, Mankato, Mica. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All Styles. 150 Illustrations. Also copy of | me he Full Ege 
Basket.” These will surely please—send 2 
Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 86, oo ul Ind. 


Saving Money for Authors 


fe the 5 purpose of a handbook pene by Frank H., Vizetelly, 
Litt.D LL.D., Managing Editor of the “Sranparp Dic- 
TIONARY.’ ’ Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Exviains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. ‘“Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer."* 

Fifth revised edition just published, Cloth, $1.58 postpaid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 

















Easy to Play 
\hasy ( Pay 


story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 
ment—the 









This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes 
in sextettes, orin regular band; h« Ww 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 

You can learn to play the scale in one hour’s 
practise, and soon be playing popular airs. You 
can double al income, your pleasure, and your 
popularity. pay by our easy payment plan. 

MAKES" AN IDEAL PRESENT 

Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra eetroments. 


BUESCHER Sane. ins tit ener ine 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Sad Example.—A Boston laundress was 
found to have possest $32,000. 

The general extravagance of the times 
is blamed for the depletion of her savings. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Beginning at Home.—‘ This paper says 
that millions of children will starve this 
winter in Europe.” 

“Oh, that reminds me! I forgot to 
feed Fido his chop, and he must be just 
starved.” —Life. 





Welcome Change. — Journauist — “ I 
have an idea for a newspaper article that 
will strike a new note.” 

Eprror—‘ Good. Most newspaper 
articles merely note a new strike.’’— 
London Weekly Telegram. 





The Young Dyers.—When a New York 
magistrate ordered a truant schoolgirl to 
go home and wash the paint off her face 
and the dye from her hair— 

He evidently didn’t believe in the saying 
that the good dye young.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 





Clearly Absurd.—A Frenchman learning 
English said to his tutor: “ English is a 
queer language. What does this sentence 
mean: ‘Should Mr. Noble, who sits for 
this constituency, consent to stand again 
and run he will in all probability have a 





walkover ’?’’ — The Watchman-Examiner 
(New York). 

Interrupted.—“ Here is a letter it would 
hardly do for us to publish,” said the patent- 


medicine quack. ‘‘A man writes: ‘I 
have just taken the first bottle of your 
medicine ’ ”— 

“Well? ” said his partner. 

“ There it breaks off short, and is signed 
in another handwriting, ‘ Per executor.’ ”’ 
—Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati). 





Easy.—A farmer was showing a friend 
over the farm. ‘‘ How many sheep do you 
think are in that flock? ’’ he asked. 

The visitor considered a minute and then 
replied, “‘ About 500.” 

The farmer was astonished. ‘“* Abso- 
lutely correct,’’ he declared. ‘“‘ How did 
you do it?” 

“Well, I just: counted the legs and 
divided by four,’’ the guest explained.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-T elegraph. 





Helping Him In.—An examination story 
from the London Morning Post: They 
wanted him badly at the college, but un- 
fortunately there was an entrance examina- 
tion from which not even the most prom- 
ising of Rugby three-quarters could claim 
complete exemption. It was only an oral 
questioning—and yet one had to get 50 
per cent. to pass. The matter was left 
in the hands of a sporting young don, and 
his protégé got through. Later on it ap- 
peared that: only two questions had been 
asked. ‘“ The first,’’ said the examiner, 
“was the date of Trafalgar; he got that 
wrong. Then I asked him what the 
chemical formula for sulfuric acid was. He 
said, ‘I don’t know—really I don’t.’ 
Well, that was right, for it was obvious 
that he didn’t know. So I passed him 
with 50 per cent.”—The Christian Register 
(Boston), 
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“i Start construction early—Move materials NOW}, 


Avoid the 
Construction 


Difficulties of 1920 


N unprecedented demand for construction mate- 

A rials overhangs the market. Once released, this 

demand can be met satisfactorily only through 
cooperation of the various agencies interested. 


Owners and public officials must mature plans 
quickly, so that 


Contractors can order material early 
Dealers can build up stocks 
Manufacturers can ship promptly, and 


Railroads can handle business 
offered quickly. 


Had such a policy prevailed throughout the period 
since the armistice, the difficulties experienced in car- 
rying on construction work during 1920 would have 
been considerably lessened, if not entirely avoided. 
Contracts for an enormous peace-time construction 
program were awarded too late in 1919 to permit of 
completion during that year. This deferred demand 
came upon an unprepared market and was carried 
over into 1920, only to be still further hampered by 
the large construction program of that year. Not only 
was the greater portion of 1919 lost, but the construc- 
tion industry, impeded by railroad congestion, was 
thrown into such turmoil in 1920 that only a cessation 
of contract letting could clear the situation. 


Five years’ accumulation of construction still awaits 
contract letting. If such contracts are awarded early 
in 1921 and construction proceeds in an orderly, intelli- 
gent and efficient manner, material manufacturers and 
railroads can meet the situation. Unless this plan is 
followed, difficulties even more serious than those of 
1920 can be expected. You share with others a meas- 
ure of responsibility in preventing a recurrence of such 
a situation. 


Due to handicaps beyond its control, the cement in- 
dustry operated at only approximately 70 per cent of 
capacity during 1920. Notwithstanding earnest and 
sustained effort on the part of cement manufacturers, 
many users were disappointed due to their inability 
to get shipments when and where wanted. 


Transportation is the neck of the bottle regulating 
capacity of industry and distribution of its products. 
Cement is now available everywhere. Manufacturing 
capacity has always been equal to any calls made 
upon it unless demand has been concentrated within 
comparatively short periods. 


There’s no time like Now to move materials. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago Detroit Los Angeles Parkersburg Seattle 
Dallas Helena Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Denver Indianapolis Minneapolis Portiand, Oreg. Vancouver B C. 


Des Moines KansasCity New York Salt Lake City Washington 











{Start construction early—Move materials NOW}* 
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- Send fora Keg 
_ of Pure, Unadulterated, Undoctored 
Send 
Today 


CIDER 


—just as it comes from the press 
processed by the famous French 
Method; so smooth and velvety, 
with such a wonderful tang, you 
will marvel that cider could be so 
good. Sold only in bulk in 15-gal- 
lon kegs, shipped direct to your 
home all charges prepaid. Send 
$15.00 fora keg, and if not just the 
drink you are looking for, send it 
back — money refunded without 
question. © References: Dun or 
Bradstreet. Address 
Brocton Fruit Products Co. 
14 Main Street, Brocton, N. Y. 
merous sample on receipt of 25 cents to cover 


Ge 
cost of mailing. Write for quotations on half 
barrel and barrel lots. 
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Imperial Sanitary Floor: 


Put OnLike Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


Itisa composition moterial, easily , soplied in plastic form 
over old or new wood, concrete or other solid founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 in. “thick— Boon pet anck. peel or come 
loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth. non-slip- 
pery surface tically a ‘seamless tile_No crack, ¢ crevice 
or joint for or the ac accumulation of grease, dirt or moisture—Is 
noiseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor 
‘or Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Boom, Laundry, 
Restamant, Theater’ Hotel. Factory, Office Feuilding Rail: 
road Station, Hospital—all pigees where a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 

Your pew of several practical colors. Full information 

and sample FREE on reque: 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1149 Cutler Buildi ter, New York 
On the Market 12 years 











Printing Cheap 


CT Larger $%5 Job press $150. Save money. Print 


for others, big profit. All ont, rules sent. 





Emctc. THEPRESSCO., 0-23, 


Write factory for press catalog, PYRE, aaude, 











ELIMINATING VIBRATION 
by means of a 
PROPER FOUNDATION 
PPASTENING a » high aud machine 
firmly to a massive foundation does not 
solve the problem of vibration. 
That principle has been proven incorrect. 
The vibration is transmitted to surrounding 
objects through the foundation. 
Correctly designed foundations overcome 
this condition. 
We design and build such foundations 


GENERAL 
MACHINERY FOUNDATIONS CO. 
Harrison Building 


Philadelphia, U. S. A 

















Seven Will Win.—In Massachusetts a 
man who speaks ten tongues has just 
married a woman who speaks seven. 

Weare betting on thelady.— Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 





Not for Father.—‘‘ Mama, is papa going 
to die and go to heaven? ” 

“Of course not, Bobby. Whatever put 
such an absurd idea into your head? ”— 
The American Legion Weekly. 





Peevish, at Least.—‘‘ I had to kill my 
dog this morning.” 

““ Was he mad? ” 

“Well, he didn’t seem any 
pleased.” — Western Christian 
(Cincinnati). 


too well 
Advocate 





Evening Up.—‘ Did the laundryman 
find those cuffs he lost last week? ” 

“No, John.” 

“The shirts are no good to me without 
the cuffs.” 

‘“* Evidently he figured it that way, too. 
This week he lost the shirts.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Missing.—A librarian confides to us 
that she was visited by a young lady who 
wished to see a large map of France. She 
was writing a paper on the battle-fields of 
France for a culture club, and she just 
eouldn’t find Flanders Fields and No 
Man’s Land on any of the maps in her 
books.—Boston Herald. 





Salesmanship.—‘‘ How do you manage 
to sell so many fireless cookers? ” 

** It’s due to my method of approach,” 
said the smart salesman. “I begin my 
little talk by saying, ‘Madam, I have 
called to enable you to spend every after- 
noon at the movies.’ ’’—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 





Forced Compliment.—* I must say those 


biscuits are fine,” exclaimed the young 
husband. 
“How could you say those were fine 


biscuits? ” inquired his mother, when they 
were alone. 

““T didn’t say they were fine, 
I merely said I must say so.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 





The Bandit Out-Bandited. 


Special to The Courier-Journal and New York 
Times. 


Washington, Dec. Gen. Francisco 
Villa, once the leading Mexican rebel leader, 
who made his peace with the De la Huerta 
Government last summer and retired to a 
large estate at Canutillo, in Durango, given 
him by the Government, has complained 
to President Obregon that bandits robbed 
him of 200 head of horses. Villa asks for 
more adequate protection from marauding 
bands.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








Good Links.—The man in the rainbow 
stockings was trying to play golf. The 
difficulty was, of course, to hit the ball. 
It was so much easier to hit the ground. 
He hit that every time. The turf flew in 
all directions. Swish! Swosh! Plop! 
More excavations. Something was wrong 
somewhere. It couldn’t be his stockings. 
It must be the links. He turned help- 
lessly to his opponent. 

““What do you think of these links? ” 
he exclaimed. 

““ What do I think of ’em?”’ gasped his 
opponent, wiping a bit of soil from his lips. 
“Pouf. Best I ever tasted.”—The Argo- 
naut (San Francisco). 





mother. | 








“SUCCESS IN 
MUSIC AND 
HOW TO WIN IT” 


FREE 








THs wonderful book tells 

how to cultivate your 
musical “bump” for pleasure 
and profit. Send postcard 
today for your copy and 
details of 

Free Trial of Any instrument 

Try a famous Conn cornet, 
trombone, clarinet — any 
band or orchestra instrument 
—in your own home, free. 
No risk, no obligation; easy 
payments when you buy and 
all exclusive Conn features 
‘at no greatercost. Highest 
honors at world expositions, 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. secrets of their suc- 
cess; how to discover 
your talent; how to 
choose the proper 
instrument for it; how 
to increase your in- 
come in spare time; 
how to win success in 
‘a musical career, 
Interesting inform. 





ative, inspiring.& 
Send today for your 




















AfreeBookOn _ 
Jacksonville_ 


Where there is no severe saeial in 
winter, no extreme heat in summer. 
Year-round agricultural and com- 









g mercial activities make Jacksonville 
Florida’s Largest and 
Livest City 


“Jacksonville Aziz” fully and fairly 
describes the city of your oppor- 
tunity. Send today for free copy of 
this handsome book of information. 


City Advertising Department 
Room 10-D, City Hall Jacksonville, Florida | 

















Buy Farm Land in the South 


along the Seaboard for the interest ynany pay on mort- 
gages. Market gardeners and fruit- gen count on 
netting $500 to $1000 per acre. Crops every month. 
Rich feeds grow amazingly. Pork, haa and milk made 
at lowest cost. Write 


J. M. JONES, General Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line 

















Room 400, Royster Building Norfolk, Va. 
FLORIDA CEs 


Get the truth about Florida conditions. Send 25c for 3 


months’ subscription to its toremost agricultural weekly. 
Guaranteed 
and we will tail you Yat once details of the*—=_7 
in typewriter 
price you'll ging 
price you" ig! a Tyoamriter 





Impartially answers questions about climate, soils, crops. 
FLORIDA GROWER Box C, Tampa, Florida 

standard makes, full _——, 

ted, strong! rebuilt, 8. down, 6 
raddress 
Most Startling Offer 

is gen- 

ie ateuss saul aeons $5 OO 


Dept. 16, T77 Worth wtate’ 








|» od 7 NE. Bs 
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The Universal Paint 
A perfect paint 
for happy homes 





Tbe BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co 


Boston - Cleveland - New York 
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Desks | 
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the desk that is wide awake 


T’S a desk that doesn’t care who sits in 

front of it—stenographer or president 
—it just knows it’s there to help get 
things done, and does it. It looks so 
wide awake, so fit and trained down for 
action that no one can sit in front of it 
and loaf. It’s a desk for a time when sell- 
ing is selling and not just taking orders. 


It’s a desk for work. It’s a Cutler 
Desk. Cutler Desks are accurately 
machined and put together by skilled 
workers. They are as nearly perfect as 
human skill can make them. 


Usually if you go to the “live” 
office equipment dealer, he can give 
you Cutler Desk service. 





aoe 














CUTLER DESK COMPANY 


20-64 Churchill St. 


Also manufacturers of the Cutler Kiln applical le to al! drying processes 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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In point of faithful service, free from 
any annoyance, and rendered at a trif- 
ling cost, any owner will tell you that 
the Sedan is a really wonderful car 


Its performance is so consistently good 


throughout the year that the thought of 
trouble rarely enters the mind of the owner 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BrotHers, Detrair 




















